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THE GERMAN REICHSTAG. 





A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE POLITICS. 


HE year 1806 was a vital one in German history for two 
reasons. In the first place, it witnessed the formal dis- 
appearance of the Holy Roman Empire: in the second place, 
it saw Germany placed by a series of dire disasters at the feet 
of the triumphant Bonaparte. The result of the former was 
the final severing of that historic tie which had, for a decade of 
centuries, linked the fortunes of the German States with those 
of Italy; the result of the latter was to give Napoleon scope for 
destructive work in the social and political structure of the Teu- 
tonic States, without which regeneration would not have been 
possible. What was left of the obsolete feudal edifice was’ 
razed to earth and, in the formation of the Rhenish Con- 
federacy, the French Emperor was the first to show the German 
race its need and capability of unity. 

_ When, therefore, after the overthrow of the Napoleonic 
power, the Congress of Vienna assembled to settle the chaotic 
affairs of Europe, it had, prominent among its difficult problems, 
the task of reorganizing a thoroughly disorganized Germany; 
and this it attempted to accomplish by throwing the German 
States—some thirty-nine in number—into a staatenbund or 
loose Confederacy, controlled by a Diet composed of delegates 
from the different units according to their population; the dele- 
Sates voting in accordancc with instructions received from their 
respective States. A clumsy organization though this was, it 
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yet served to keep alive the German national feeling until 1848, 
when, under the impulse of the great reform movement of that 
year—a movement which left its impress upon the political 
organization of every country in continental Europe—the differ- 
ent States appointed representatives to the Parliament of Frank- 
fort, which met to consider the feasability of a closer union of 
all the German principalities and Free cities. Unfortunately 
it was deemed the interest of Austria to prevent any strengthen- 
ing of Prussia, such as would have inevitably resulted from the 
proposed union, and the weight of Austrian influence added to 
important disagreements among the States themselves was suf- 
ficient to frustrate the national movement. 

It was at this moment that the national spirit found its 
great guide in the person of Otto von Bismarck, then a young 
Prussian delegate to the Diet. An ardent Imperialist, Bis- 
marck had wedded himself inseparably to one controlling idea 
—that there could be no German Empire until Austria were 
crushed, humbled and forever expelled from all share in the 
politics of the purely German States; that the work of German 
unification must be wrought, as he expressed it, not by brains 
and energy, but by blood and iron*. Becoming President of 
the Prussian Council in 1862, he secured in his own hands the 
direction of Prussian policy, and biding his time till four years 
later he brought Austria to her knees by the crushing defeat of 
Sadowa. This done, Prussia was at last enabled to weld into 
a close federation with herself all the German States north of 
the Main, The four Southern States, Bavaria, Wurtemberg; 
Baden and Hesse, would likewise have been taken into the 
union, but the direct intervention of the French Emperor, Na- 
poleon III., prevented this. It was the interest of France; 
the government of which feared the establishment of a strong 
military Empire north of the Rhine, which now stood in the 
way of acomplete realization of Bismarck’s ends. The great 
Prussian was, however, by no means permanently thwarted, 
for four years later Napoleon III, paid with his throne the 
penalty of his interference in German affairs, while the signal 
successes of the German arms in the campaign of 1870-71 Were 

*Von Sybel Begriindung des deutschen Reiches Bk, XIX. Ch. L- 
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sufficient to sweep the four Southern States into the federation. 
The present Empire of the Hohenzollerns, then, dates from 
1871, when in the great hall of Versailles William I. of Prussia 
was proclaimed German Emperor. 

The Constitution, which had been adopted by the North 
German States in 1866, and which was now in 1871 extended 
upon the admission of the Southern members, is in many 
respects eminently characteristic of the giant mind under the 
influence of which its provisions were framed. There is 
nothing abstract or ideal in its tenor; no declaration of the 
rights and duties of men and citizens; it is a practical instru- 
ment couched in the plainest language and refreshingly free 
from ambiguity or obscurity. 

Provision is made for an executive head in the Bmperon® 
who must in all cases be the Sovereign of Prussia. There is 
no Imperial crown, and the succession is, therefore, determined 
by the laws of the Kingdom and not by the Constitution of the 
Empire. Likewise the Constitution provides for the existence 
of a Bundesrath or Upper House, composed of delegates ap- 
pointed by the Sovereigns of each of the States comprised 
within the Union and by the Senates of the Free Cities. This 
body comprises some fifty-eight members in all, of which 
Prussia contributes seventeen; Bavaria six; and the remaining 
States and Free Cities from one to four each. These members 
sit during the pleasure of the respective States which they 
represent; are paid or not as the latter see fit, and vote always 
in accordance with the instructions which they receive from 
their respective governments. The Bundesrath is, thus, an 
assembly of ambassadors, and may be said to be the federal 
organ of the different States composing the Empiret. 

But constitutional provision is also made for the existence 
of a popular representative organ in the Reichstag or Lower 


House—a body of three hundred and ninety-seven members 
*There is no constitutional warrant for the use of the title ‘‘ Emperor 
of Germany,” although the expression is quite common abroad. The Con- 


stitution provides simply : 
Das Praesidium des Bundes steht dem Koenige von Preussen 2u, 


welecher dem Namen ‘‘ Deutscher Kaiser” fihrt. (Verfassung des 
deutschen Rreiches. Art. XT.) 
tLaband Des Staatsrecht des deutschen Reiches. Vol. I., pp. 220-5. 
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elected from territorial constituencies which are delineated by 
an imperial law.* Originally these constituencies were out- 
lined upon a basis of population—one member being allotted 
to every one hundred thousand—but since the early seventies 
no redistribution of seats has been made, with the result that 
the great changes in population which have taken place in 
Germany during the last three decades have served to render 
the constituencies enormously unequal. Especially is this the 
case in regard to the. cities, where the increase has been in 
recent years remarkable. Berlin, for example, has grown from 
a city of six hundred thousand inhabitants to a metropolis of a 
million and a half; and while this increase would properly en- 
title it to a representation of fifteen members in the Rezchsiag, 
it yet retains only its original quota of six. The reason for 
this absence of adjustment is not difficult to ascertain. German 
cities make a practise of electing Radical and Socialist mem- 
bers, while the rural districts form the mainstay of the Conser- 
vatives and National Liberals. A _ redistribution of seats 
would be simply the means of weakening the latter parties and 
of strengthening the former, and the government has, there- 
fore, steadily opposed all efforts to secure any readjustment of 
constituencies, in which direction it has naturally enough had 
the support of all parties except the Social Democrats. As the 
seats are now distributed, Prussia elects 235 members, or 
about three-fifths of the whole; Bavaria 48; Saxony 23; Wur- 
temburg 17; Alsace-Lorraine 15; Baden 14; and the remain- 
ing States from one to nine each. Until 1888 the members 
were elected for a three-year term, but in that year Bismarck 
persuaded the ARezchsfag to consent to a lengthening of the 
period to five years with a view to securing greater stability in 
the attitude of the House on questions of national policy. 
Nominally, universal suffrage exists, and any voter who has 
been a citizen of any State in the Empire for at least one year 
is eligible in any district of the Empire without regard to resi- 
dence. The age of eligibility is, however, twenty-five years 
instead of twenty-one, as in almost all other lands, and upon 


*Originally 382, but in 1873 some 15 new seats were given to Alsace- 
Lorraine. 
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the general rule of universal suffrage many. important limita- 
tions are placed. For example, all persons engaged in military 
service—which comprises no insignificant portion of the Ger- 
man adult male population—while eligible by the Constitution 
are forbidden to vote by military regulations. No property 
qualification whatever is required of members, but all candi- 
dates for election must be otherwise qualified as voters. The 
ballot is an extremely simple and an absolutely secret one, 
while very adequate provisions are made to prevent bribery or 
intimidation. 

Bismarck naturally looked askance at the introduction of 
so democratic a feature as universal suffrage, and insisted, as a 
counterbalance, that members of the Re:chstag—like the mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons—should receive no 
salary, a provision which the German House has repeatedly 
endeavoured to alter, but has as often failed, asthe government . 
has, through its control of the large Prussian delegation in the 
Bundesrath, an absolute veto on proposals for constitutional 
changes. This non-payment of members militates strongly 
against the Labor and Socialist interests, for these organiza- 
tions are not permitted—as in England—to pay members from 
their own treasuries. In 1885 this was attempted, but the re- 
sourceful Bismarck promptly caused the Treasury to sue all the 
members receiving remuneration in this way, and was sup- 
ported in his action by the Imperial courts. The provision for 
the non-payment of members has not, however, caused any 
scarcity of candidates, nor has it, apparently, proved a barrier to 
the existence of the professional politician, who is quite as much 
in evidence in Germany as elsewhere. But an almost equal 
disadvantage to the Socialists is the practice of holding the 
elections upon a week-day instead of upon a Sunday, as Is the 
case in France, Italy and the other continental countries, for it 
is claimed that a very considerable portion of the working-class 
vote remains unpolled on this account.* . 

As regards the machinery of election a peculiar procedure 
—known as the system of ballotage—is followed. According 


to this system, if no candidate receives an absolute majority on 
*Lebon. Etudes sur l’ Allemagne Politique, p. 82. 
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the first ballot over his opponents, a second contest is ordered 
between the two candidates who have polled the greatest num- 
ber of votes on that occasion. This system undoubtedly gives 
the government candidates an advantage, for the various oppo- 
sition elements rarely combine to support the surviving op- 
ponent. 

In its powers, as in its composition, the Reichstag was in- 
tended to represent the will of the nation at large. Conse- 
quently, it was given a Share in legislation, which includes the 
right to initiate, amend and reject any law. Its assent is neces- 
sary for all Acts establishing a new principle of law; for all 
changes in existing laws and in all cases where the Constitution 
has made incumbent the enactment of laws for their execution. 
Similarly its concurrence is constitutionally requisite for the 
Imperial Budget, for all imperial loans, and for all treaties 
_ which require for their carrying into effect any special legisla- 
tion. But upon the free exercise of these powers and privileges 
many important limitations are placed. The budget, for, ex- 
ample, is voted annually, but many of the more important 
revenue laws are permanently fixed by the Constitution, and 
are, therefore, beyond the control of the House. In its at- 
tempts to control the expenditure, likewise, the Rezchstag finds 
that many of the larger items are uncontrollable. Thus the 
largest appropriation—that for the maintenance of the army— 
is practically fixed by the permanent law, which determines the 
size of the military establishment.* Nevertheless, it some- 
times makes its influence felt.in financial affairs, as, for ex- 
ample, in 1881 and 1884, when it rejected Bismarck’s proposals 
for a State monopoly of tobacco and alcohol, and when, about 
the same time, it refused to agree to a proposition making the 
budget a biennial one. Likewise the Rezchstag has managed 
to keep complete control of the naval appropriations, and this 
has given the government no little difficulty during the past 
decade; many of the Emperor’s favorite schemes for the in- 
crease in strength of the Imperial navy having come to grief at 
the hands of the House. And, further, it must be borne in 


mind that the great mass of civil administration is left in 
*Baumbach Der deutsche Reichstag, p. 14. 
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the hands of the individual States, which raise elt own 
revenue and control their own expenditure. 

Similarly, although the Re:chstag has the right to initiate 
legislation, very few important laws have had their origin in 
that House; they are laid before the Bundesrath by the Chan- 
cellor, are discussed there and then sent down for ratification. 
On the other hand it amends pretty freely, and not infrequently 
rejects important government bills. The House has the right 
to call upon the Chancellor for information, and this it may do 
either by the submission of a simple question or by means of 
what is known as an Jnterpellation. The right to ‘‘ interpel- 
late” the Chancellor is not provided for by the Constitution, 
but exists as a rule of the House. It is a demand for ‘specified 
information, signed by not less than twenty members and pre- 
sented to the President or Speaker of the House, The Chan- 
cellor is then at liberty to accept or reject the interpellation. 
If he choose the former course his answer is given on a date 
fixed in advance and a debate takes place thereon, but this de- 
bate is not necessarily,—as in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties—brought to a close by a vote of confidence in the govern- 
ment. But if the Chancellor for any reason refuse to accept 
the interpellation, there is no means of compelling the produc- 
tion of information. Simple questions may also be verbally 
addressed to him in the House, and these Bismarck was in the 
habit of parrying by leaving the sitting, while his successors 
have sometimes followed his example. 

The Reichstag is granted by the Constitution the right of 
expressing its opinion on the general management of affairs, 
but ithas no means of influencing Executive action thereby. 
In 1886 the House voted that the expulsion of the Poles was 
‘unjust, unconstitutional, and opposed to the best interests of 
the Empire.” But this vote merely drew from Bismarck the 
characteristic reply: ‘‘The expulsion is a political measure, 
which I strongly support, and twenty such votes of the Rezch- 
stag will not change it.’’* 

Germany has, strangely enough, a system of representa- 


tive government without the usual accompaniment of such a 
*Dupriez Les Ministres dans les Principaux Pays d’ Europe. P., 545. 
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system—a responsible Ministry. There is no imperial cabinet 
—the only federal Minister is the Chancellor, who has several 
assistants, but no colleagues.* This peculiar feature of the 
Constitution was due, of course, to Bismarck, who created the 
office for his own occupancy. A man of iron will, he did not 
want to be hampered by the necessity of persuading a number 
of fellow-ministers to adopt his views, while, a man most 
jealous of power, he did not wish to establish a training school 
for rivals.+ Being responsible to the Kaiser alone, the Chan- 
cellor holds himself in no wise accountable to the Re:chsiag, 
nor does he resign as the result of a hostile vote in that body. 
And, furthermore, there is not, as in England, any means of 
bringing him to account by means of animpeachment. Usually 
the Chancellor makes certain concessions to the predominant 
feeling in the Rezchstag, but these rarely amount to what might 
be termed a change in policy. But to this there have been im- 
portant exceptions, as, for example, Bismarck’s economic con- 
version in the later seventies, which was the result, not of any 
change in convictions, but merely of a desire to get the support 
of certain groups in the House, without whose support 
important measures could not be passed. When the Rezch- 
stag becomes unduly hostile, the favorite expedient of the 
Chancellor is to advise a dissolution, which can be ordered at 
any time by the Kaiser with the consent of the Bundesrath. A 
new election must, however, be held within sixty days and the 
new House called together within a subsequent period of ninety 
days. Similarly, it may be adjourned for any period not ex- 
ceeding one month, but not more than once during the same 
session. The power of dissolution has been successfully used 
by the Chancellor on several memorable occasions in order to 
break down parliamentary resistance to important measures. § 
The House has the usual privileges of a legislative body, 
electing its own president, making its own rules of order and, 
as in the British House of Commons, deciding questions relat- 
ing to the elections of its members. Members cannot be prose 


*Laband, Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 848. 

tCherbuliez: ZL’ Allemagne politique, pp. 228-9. 
tHensel: Die Stellung des Reichskanzlers. Chap. I. 
$Arndt: Verfassung des deutschen Reichea. 
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cuted for statements made on the floor of the House, nor can 
they be arrested during the course of the session for any civil 
offence, nor even for any criminal misdemeanor except it be of 
the most serious nature. The Rezchstag is privileged to order 
the release of any member wrongfully held in custody, but on 
more than one occasion it has been unable to make good its 
right in this direction because of its lack of definite control over 
the administration. * 

Most of the routine work of the House is done by commit- 
tees, the members of which are selected, not by a standing com- 
mittee as in the British House of Commons, nor yet by the 
Speaker, as in the American House of Representatives, but by 
the Reichstag itself. For this purpose the members of the 
House are divided by lot at the beginning of each session into 
seven sections or Adbtheilungen, and each section elects one or 
two members to every committee. The committees themselves 
are of two sorts—permanent and temporary—the former being 
charged with the examination of certain categories of affairs 
during the whole session, while the latter are struck for the 
consideration of some special topic or measure. Bills are, 
however, not always referred to committees, for the government 
has found that such admits of too much opportunity for criti- 
cism and amendment. But even in general session the Rezch- 
stag exercises its right of criticism freely enough, although its 
action in this regard has been negative rather than positive, and 
it can scarcely be said in any sense to direct the legislative 
policy of the State. 

Then as regards parties.t The natural result of a repre- 
sentative system in Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada, has been to divide the members of the popular House 
into two leading political factions. In Germany a like result 
has not been achieved, for the Rezchstag counts among its 
members representatives of half-a-dozen important political 
sects and of as many more factions of lesser moment. The 
political history of the Empire opened in 1871 with only four 


*Lebon: Op. Cit., p. 82. 


tAn excellent detailed description of German political parties may be 
found in Professor Lowell’s admirable work, ‘‘Governments and Parties 
in Modern Continental Europe.’’ Vol. II., chap. I, 


rd 
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political parties in the field: the Reactionaries (or Ultra-Con- 
servatives); the Conservatives; the Liberals; and the Radicals. 
Of these the two former were recruited from the rural sections 
of Prussia, while the two latter came from the other States and 
from the cities. But it was not long before other parties began 
to make their appearance upon the political horizon. During 
the earlier seventies, when Bismarck began his memorable 
struggle with the Church of Rome, which is known in German 
history as the Audturkampf, he succeeded in calling into ex- 
istence a fifth party known as the Centre and representing the 
Roman Catholic interests in the Empire. In the elections of 
1871 the Centre secured some sixty representatives, chiefly 
from Bavaria and the Southern States—a delegation thoroughly 
hostile to the government. The Chancellor had been relying 
for support upon the two Conservative factions, but his attitude 
during the Aulturkampf lost him the support of many of these. 
But if it lost him old supporters it gained him the favour of the 
Liberals, and with the aid of these he managed to keep the 
House in control. The new Centre, however, captured over 
one hundred seats in the elections of 1874, and has ever since 
continued to be one of the leading political groups in the Rezch- 
stag, although the conflict which called it into existence has 
long since come toanend. Unlike the other groups, it repre- 
sents a purely religious interest, and its attitude on all political 
questions is distinctly conservative. 

But it was clear that an alliance between the Iron Chancel- 
lor and the Liberals would not be a political feature of long 
duration, for Bismarck was far from being a Liberal by convic- 
tion. By nature he was conservative, intolerant and impatient 
of all opposition. Still he managed to retain their more or less 
general support until 1876, when they flatly refused to endorse 
his financial proposals. The Minister had now quarrelled with 
all three great parties—the Conservatives, the Centre and the 
Liberals, and in the spring of 1877 he found himself without a 
trustworthy following in the House. Moreover, a powerfuy, 
Court faction was aiming at his overthrow; the Prussian 
Ministers were out of sympathy and, thoroughly discouraged, 
the Chancellor offered his resignation. But he found, fortu- 
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nately, in the old Empire one faithful adherent who absolutely 
refused to hear of his departure from office. 

Bismarck thereupon betook himself to the adoption of a 
new strategy, namely, the breaking down of existing party 
lines by the interpolation of a new economic policy. Up to 
this time Germany had been wedded to a policy of free trade, 
and what duties had been levied were not looked upon as pro- 
tection. But in 1879 the Chancellor came forward as an 
ardent Protectionist and carried through the tariff proposals of 
that year by splitting up existing parties upon economic lines. 
And during the next decade he was able by means of various 
political manceuvres to Secure a more or less important follow- 
ing drawn chiefly from the ranks of the Centres and Conserva- 
tives. But his hold on the House during this period was very 
precarious, and the annals of the Reichstag are filled with 
heated debates, in which only the great Chancellor’s indomi- 
table perseverance and political prestige enabled him literally to 
force his measures through the House. , 

An additional feature of this period was the rise into im- 
portance of a powerful sixth party—the Socialists ‘or Social 
Democrats.* After 1870 the urban development of Germany 
proceeded with remarkable strides, bringing in its train the 
concentration in the various great cities of huge bodies of 
working men and the consequent affording of a most favorable 
soil for the propagation of Socialistic doctrines. The manhood 
suffrage provision in the Constitution gave this class the oppor- 
tunity to make its influence felt in the Reichstag, and it was 
not long before a small group of Socialist members took their 
place among the parties. With each election their numbers 
rapidly increased, and the administration, conscious of the 
growing danger, strove to meet it in its infancy. To Bismarck 
there was only one way of stemming any obnoxious movement. 
This was the application of force, coercion, repression—the 
adaptation to internal affairs of the policy of ‘‘blood and iron” 
pursued in foreign politics. So he broke up Socialist meetings, 
razed their printing offices to the ground, drove their leaders 


*Cf. Bourdeau: Le Parti de la Démocratie Sociale en Allemagne. 
(Revue des Deur Mondes. March, 1891.) 
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from the land and bombarded the rank and file with the severest 
legal enactments, ordinances and decrees. But the Socialist 
party seems to have thriven under persecution, for the number 
of its representatives in the House has grown steadily from 9 in 
1874 to 59 in 1898*. Since the resignation of Bismarck in 
1890 there has been a disposition to relax this policy of repres- 
sion, but most of the important anti-Socialist laws still remain 
in full force. 

The three succeeding Chancellors, Count von Caprivi, 
Prince Hohenlohe, and the present occupant of the office, Count 
von Buelow, have depended for the passage of government 
measures, not upon any definite following, but upon their 
ability to secure combinations among different groups on the 
merits of their proposals. The centre of political gravity has, 
however, since 1890, been shifted from the Chancellor to the 
Kaiser himself, with the result that the Reichstag is per- 
haps more tractable under the influence of direct Imperial 
supervision. At present the Conservatives may be relied upon 
to support the Imperial will; the Liberals and the Centre give 
occasional assistance, but cannot be relied upon with assurance, 
while the other groups are always hostile. Some are not only 
hostile to the present administration, but are avowedly hostile 
to the whole present system of political and military organiza- 
tion in Germany: they are, in fact, as they sometimes call 
themselves, /rreconcilables. Such, for example, are the Poles, 
the members from Alsace-Lorraine, and the Guelphs, none of 
whom have yet accepted the forcible incorporation of their 
respective territories within the Empire, and to those might be 
added the rapidly growing anti-Semitic group. 

A glance at the subjoined tables will suffice to show the 
hopeless heterogeneity of the German Lower House. One 
naturally asks, Why this strange absence of great political 
parties? There are reasons to be found both in the individual 
German himself and in his system of government. Heine 
once said that if twelve Germans were anywhere gathered to- 
gether they would form as many separate parties, because each 


*In 1874, 9; in 1877, 13; in 1881, 12; in 1884, 24; in 1887, 81; in 1890, 
85; in 1893, 44; in 1898, 59. 
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of them would have an opinion of his own which differed some- 
what from that of any of the others. If there is any one trait 
which characterizes the average German it is his love of intel- 
lectual independence and his willingness to make personal 
sacrifices on behalf of his own particular political, social or re- 
ligious ideas. To hold together a political group, it seems 
necessary not alone that they should agree on general princi- 
ples of national policy, but upon minor ones as well, and this 
feature has served to render difficult the foundation of great 
parties upon broad issues. Furthermore, in few countries are 
the divisions of the people into strata—social and intellectual— 
so numerous as in the Empire of the Hohenzollerns, and in few 


is the carrzere ouverte less real. * 


The strength of the various political groups in the last two 
Reichstags, as given in the Statistik der Reichstagwahlen, was: 
Reichstag of 1898-98. 


German Conservatives.......... 72 POG 5st ater ede oe eaas 19 
German Imperialists ........... 26 Anti-Semitics ..........0cceeees 16 
National Liberals............... 53 GQuelylises 20s sasoie esa eekd ose 7 
CONTE os oases oot ie eekaee ae .... 96 Alsace-Lorrainers .............. 8 
Socialists....... cece ccc ee ce ceee 44 Independents ..............00.. 4 
People’s Party ........... esse 23 ##™Bavarian Peasants’ Union...... 4 
South German Party........... 11 DANO sichn.s ewan eve tunse suas 1 
Free Thinkers ................. 13 ie 

897 

Reichstag of 1898. 

German Conservatives.......... 57 OlOBie eset cedaaenauentoas 14 
German Imperialists ........... 21 Anti-Semitics ..............00e0- 21 
National Liberals .............. 51 Guelphs..............cecccccees 7 
CENtte. iveae isk esas 107 Alsace-Lorrainers........ auc vcad 10 
Socialists ........... ne ere 59 Independents............ . ete. 6 
People’s Party.........ccseceoes 28 §# Bavarian Peasants’ Union...... 2 
South German Party ........... 7 -— 
Free Thinkers........0... .c.00: 7 397 


But, on the other hand, much must be also attributed to 
the system of government itself. Bismarck, as is well known, 
hated parties. A united party might resolve itself too easily 
into a united opposition which could not be overcome, and his 
ruling principle of political tactics in the management of the 
Reichstag was that of divide et impera.t And the Chancellor 
effected much in this direction when he secured provision in 
the Constitution for the existence of a_ single irresponsible 


Minister instead of a responsible Ministry. In most lands the 


*Cf. Professor Gettcken’s article on ‘‘ Society in Berlin,” in the New 
Review (August, 1892.) 

tDr. J. B. Meyer: ‘‘ Vaterlandsliche und Partcigeist.” (in Deutsche 
Zeit—und Streitfragen, 1898.) 
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strongest party welding-force is the desire of retaining or of 
securing office. But to members of the Re:chstag there are no 
political prizes in view—the leaders in debate do not aspire to 
any public office and are very rarely selected for any adminis- 
trative position. There being no necessity of co-operation for 
any common end the members are free to resolve themselves 
into small groups according to their various shades of opinion. 
None of the groups formulate definite programmes, but each 
meets regularly and discusses the attitude which its members 
should take in regard to measures as they successively come 
before the House. But decisions thus arrived at are by no 
means binding, and accordingly, even on the most important 
questions, all the members of the group do not usually vote 
alike. 

Yet another feature which is almost essential to the forma- 
tion of great national parties isa free Press. But this, Bis- 
marck during his long regime, never tolerated. The Socialist 
and other ‘‘irreconcilable” organs were hounded out of exist- 
ence. The others, by a liberal dispensation of political and 
pecuniary patronage, he sought to control to his own ends, and 
for more than two decades the ‘‘Press Office’? was one of the 
most important wheels in his political machine. The well- 
known journalist, Moritz Busch, who was during many years 
at the head of this office, was successful in controlling and in 
filling with inspired editorials, not alone the greater part of the 
German Press, but leading organs in Paris, London and Vi- 
enna as well. So elaborately was this system of control de- 
veloped that during the complications which led to the war 
with France in 1870, leading Parisian journals unknowingly 
published articles on the situation, which came from no less a 
pen than that of the Iron Chancellor himself.* Through these 
manipulations the German Press became a weapon in the 
hands of the government rather than a medium of party views 
or of public opinion. During the last ten years the practice of 
holding the newspapers in subjection has been more or less 
generally abandoned, but the disintegration of political parties 


*Moritz Busch. ‘‘Bismarck, Some Secret Pages from His History.” 
Introduction, pp. I-IX. 
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had been already too far advanced to permit the change to have 
much influence in the preservation of large political groups. * 
In the study of Comparative politics, therefore, the German 
Reichstag stands forth as a political anomaly. Constitutionally 
the popular organ of a free people; elected by universal suf- 
frage; endowed with apparently predominant legislation and 
financial powers, it is, nevertheless, in reality the weakest arm 
of the German political system. Germany has, in truth, 
neither parliamentary government nor party government. It 
isa military Empire, in which the predominant political power 
rests with the Emperor and is successfully exercised by him 
through the Chancellor, who is responsible to him alone, and 
through the Bundesrath or Upper House, which, in his ca- 
pacity as King of Prussia, he practically controls. The system 
has, therefore, all the strengths and weaknesses of an heredi- 
tary monarchy subjected to a limited, uncertain and spasmodic 
control by a representative House abnormally divided within 
itself. Thus far, nevertheless, the system has worked with a 
fair degree of success, for that characteristic submission to au- 
thority which has made the Germans the foremost military 
people of Europe and that solid ground of conservatism pecu- 
liar to the Saxon have combined to prevent any powerful propa- 
ganda for the securing of the real preponderance of power by 
the representatives of the people. Yet one cannot overlook the 
ill-boding murmurs of discontent in the lower Strata as shown 
by the continued increase in the Socialist representation in the 
Reichstag in spite of the enormous disadvantages under which 
this party labors. For it is not to be supposed that all who 
vote for Socialistic candidates are men of Socialistic opinions 
as we understand them. Not improbably a very considerable 
portion of them is, but the reactionary policy of the adminis- 
tration, the burden of compulsory military service and the no- 
torious arrogance of German officialdom have combined to 
impel thousands to vote the Socialist ticket simply as an effec- 
tive method of protest, for the Social Democrats can be de- 
pended upon as unyielding opponents of the government. The 


*Cf. Bambergen. ‘‘ The German Daily Press.” (Nineteenth Cen- 
tary, January, 1890.) 
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size of the Socialist delegation is, then, a measure of the dis- 
content throughout the Empire, and as such its increase may 
well be contemplated by the authorities with alarm. * 


Further unfavourable symptoms may be found in the fact 
that the members of the Rerchstag elected by the Provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine, which were torn from France in 1871, 
continue, for the most part, to array themselves irreconcilably 
against the administration—a feature which serves to show that 
a period of three decades has not effected much in the way of 
assimilation; and again in the appearance of an increasing 
anti-Semitic group, the members of which, though not as yet 
numerous, have devoted themselves assiduously, and with a 
rather unfortunate degree of success, to the unholy work of 
arraying Gentile against Jew. | 

But, although the increasing wave of discontent may give 
rise to difficulties, and even to disorders, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether any movement from below will succeed in giving 
the Re:chstag that place in the direction of public affairs to which 
as the constitutional organ of a few people it is justly the heir. 
In Germany--unlike France during the. years preceding 
the Revolution—-the Monarchy and the Aristocracy are real, 
living forces, showing no signs of external enfeeblement or in- 
ternal decay. A democracy which can force concessions in 
such a case must needs be powerful indeed, and it seems 
scarcely probable that, in the absence of homogeneous parties 
—-or what is even more important—-in the absence of those con- 
ditions which make the existence of great national parties a pos- 
sibility, German democracy will, in the near future at any rate, 
attain that degree of actual power which will suffice to make 
it the predominant factor in the political affairs of the Empire. 


W. BENNETT Munro. 
Berlin, Germany. 


*Cf. Grad. Le Socialism d’ Etat dans (Empire Allemand. (Revue 
des Deux Mondes. April, 1890.) 


ECONOMIC POINTS CONNECTED WITH SOME 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 





IFTY years ago Nova Scotia had, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, the largest tonnage of shipping of any country in 
the world. Even absolutely it was very high on the list. For 
a number of years after that date the province remained in a 
prominent position. - In many of the little harbours on the 
coast, schooners, brigs and barques were continually on the 
stocks. One summer somewhat over twenty years ago, on 
one of the little rivers in Pictou county, there was no vessel 
built for the first time in half a century. Since that time the 
village, which depended on the ship-building, has steadily 
declined. The-change visible in the little harbours and 
rivers on the coast .was reproduced on a larger scale in 
Halifax. Between the years 1880 and 1885 a very decided 
difference was noticeable. Before the earlier date many of the 
wharves were surrounded by little sailing vessels, while after 
the later date the wharves were, not infrequently, deserted 
entirely. Iron steamboats, with their great capacity for freight, 
had largely superseded the small wooden vessels, and the Nova 
Scotian ship-building industry had accordingly suffered severe- 
ly. It may be that the development of the steel industry may 
bring about a return to the former pre-eminence in ship- 
building. 

The human element is of the utmost interest in the study 
of all subjects, though in our glorification of physical science 
we may overlook the fact. Max Miiller appeared to be carried 
away by the popular esteem for physical science, and to con- 
sider that he placed philology on a higher level by ranging it 
among the physical sciences, but the most interesting side of 
the subject is the study of how the characteristics of a people 
influence their language on the one hand, and how the language 
influences the character of the people on the other. 

In our study of chemistry we are taken up to a great ex- 
tent with the preparation of various elements and compounds, 
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with their relations to other elements and compounds, with the 
influence of pressure and temperature upon reactions, with the 
rate at which reactions proceed and the conditions affecting 
that rate, and with minute accuracy and exactness in analysis, 
or with the endeavour to find out short and expeditious methods 
of analysis for commercial purposes. We investigate polymers, 
isomers and stereoisomers; we calculate the possible number of 
compounds containing a given number of atoms of carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen; we use arithmetical and algebraic sym- 
bols and geometrical figures, making frequent use of such 
simple parts of mathematics as the theory of equations, co-or- 
dinate geometry and the differential and integral catculus; and 
we employ the methods and results of thermo-dynamixs, while 
a thorough knowledge of electrical laws and phenomena are a 


necessity in the study of some of the most ordinary clyemical 
problems. 


A 


While covering this vast territory we have little time left 
for the study of how many people have gone hungry because a 
chemical invention has deprived them of their occupation,’ or 
of how many barren districts have been peopled because 
capable of supporting an industry rendered possible by some 
chemical discovery. 

It is not my intention to deal with metallurgical processes, 
whose economic relationships are pretty fully recognized, but 
briefly to discuss the economics of a few chemical industries. 


One of the most important industries is the manufacture of 
soda. 


Sodium carbonate of greater or less purity is found in 
some lakes or as an efflorescence on the surface of the soil in 
various places, among them Egypt, from which country there 
is even now a small export of a few thousand tons yearly. 

Somewhat over a hundred years ago all of the carbonate 
of soda in commerce was obtained from kelp, the ashes of sea 
plants. This kelp was a very important article of commerce 
in the western islands of Scotland, the Hebrides alone provid- 
ing annually 20,000 tons, worth in the market £20 or 422 a 
ton. The wages paid by the lairds did not amount to more 
than ten per cent, so that there was a large profit to the land 


\ 
\ 
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owners. Shortly after the beginning of the century, barilla 
was imported from Spain very largely for soap making, for 
which purpose it had been used in the Mediterranean countries, 
where the manufacture had become famous. Barilla is the ash 
of a plant grown on low land near the sea, occasionally flooded, 
either accidentally or intentionally, by salt water,. Great 
pains were taken by the,Spaniards in the cultivation of the 
plant, and since kelp contained 4 per cent or less of soda, while 
barilla contained on the average 17 per cent, it is plain that it 
would be a strong rival. The price of kelp fell in a few years 
to half of what it was, and when in 1822 the duty was taken off 
barilla, kelp fell to £8 1os. In 1823 the duty on salt was 
removed and the price of kelp went down to £3, and in 1831 

to 42, so that there was no profit in its production. | 

The removal of the duty on salt had a very important influ- 
ence, because it enabled soda to be made from that substance by 
the Le Blanc process. This process was invented by Le Blanc in 
competition fora prize offered by the French Academyof Sciences 
in 1775. The process was taken over by the French Government 
for the ‘‘benefit of the country,” not, however, to the advantage of 
Le Blanc, who committed suicide or died in a poor house. 
It was used in France for a number of years before it was 
imported into England, but the advantages of coal among 
other things made the Le Blanc soda process and the vast 
chemical manufacture connected with it practically an English 
industry, and for forty or fifty years after Muspratt in 1823 
established his works in Liverpool, England, and the Le Blanc 
process was without a rival in the manufacture of soda. 

The Le Blanc process never gained a foothold in America 
which could not compete with Britain in the alkali industry. 
But in 1863 Solvay, by mechanical improvements in a process 
invented by Dyer and Hemming as far back as 1838, not only 
created a rival to the Le Blanc process, but also diminished 
the English supremacy. The Le Blanc process had so strong 
a hold and involved so much capital that it was long able to 
maintain its position in nearly its former pre-eminence, but 
each year showed more and more encroachment on the part of 
the newer process. The ammonia soda process of Solvay 
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would have superseded the older Le Blanc process more readily 
were it not that no suitable method for making chlorine from 
the calcium chloride produced in the process could be devised. 
Moreover, the difficulties of recovery of manganese and of 
sulphur, which for a long time gave trouble in the Le Blanc 
process, were overcome. But the fight was a severe one, and 
though the Le Blanc process is not yet set aside, it is note- 
worthy that in 1895 150,000 tons of soda ash was imported into 
the United States, and in 1899 only 23,000 tons, and in that 
year a plant was in process of erection which would be more 
than sufficient to produce this amount. 

The Solvay process made Syracuse the main centre for 
the manufacture of soda for America, but electrolytic pro- 
cesses, which bid fair to supersede both the Le Blanc and the 
Solvay process, make use of the immense water power of 
Niagara; and now Canada is beginning to compete, the works 
recently put into operation at Sault Ste. Marie being specially 
well situated. The soda industry has shown a long series of 
investigations. All the processes have presented difficulties 
which have patiently been struggled with, and the contest be- 
tween the processes has been largely a matter of success in 
overcoming the difficulties presented. The centre of the in- 
dustry has moved from the western islands of Scotland to the 
coasts of Spain, thence to the middle of England, whence it 
may depart to districts where the existence of large water power 
may be more important than nearness of salt deposit. 

In the early days potash was more easily obtained than soda, 
and was used much more extensively for the manufacture of glass 
and of soap. The great sources of supply were Russia and 
America. In pre-revolutionary times the two main exports from 
the American colonies to Britain were tobacco and potash, and in 
Canada the export of potash was one of the most important in- 
dustries for a long time afterwards. Thirty or forty years ago, 
buyers still went through the country purchasing supplies of 
potash, and farmers brought it into the cities. Some of the not 
very old inhabitants of Kingston, remember the large casks of 
potash that were brought into town for export, and the great 
kettles for boiling down the lye which were turned out of the 
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foundry in such very considerable numbers as to be an import- 
ant item in the trade of the place. The potash was obtained 
from wood ashes, and a tree burned was of more value than a 
tree unburned. A little potash ts still made in this way, main- 
ly from parts of the tree otherwise valueless; but by far the 
greater quantity of potash is prepared from the great natural 
deposit of Jotasstum salts, at Stassfurth, in Germany. 

Connected economically with the alkali industry is the 
iodine industry. When it became impossible for the highland 
crofters on the west coast of Scotland to make a living by burning 
seaweed forthesoda, they still succeeded in maintaining themselves 
by the production of kelp for the manufacture of potash. But the 
seaweed used for soda was valueless for potash, and so ‘‘black 
wrack,” which was gathered at low tide, being found in large 
quantities between tide marks, gave place to ‘‘red wrack,”’ 
which is always submerged even at low tide, and was gathered 
only when thrown up by storms. This seaweed had to be 
burned at a lower temperature than the other, because potash 
salts are easily volatilized. 

Iodine was also obtained from this kelp, but potash was 
the most important product, fotasstum chloride being then 
worth £25 aton. The development of the Stassfurth deposits, 
however, destroyed this potash industry and the kelp was worked 
up for its iodine content. The crofters, however, used inefficient 
methods, by which more than half of the iodine was lost. 
Afterwards, retorts for the destructive distillation of the sea- 
weeds were erected in several places, but it was more econom- 
ical to carry on the process in large works and hence this part 
of the industry was removed from the jslands. Finally the im- 
portation of Chili saltpetre, which though it contains but a 
small percentage of iodine, can much more than supply the 
demand, did away with the production of kelp, and the crofters 
left their homes, which may now be seen upon the hillsides, 
empty. 

The colour industry gives very good examples of the effect 
of chemical investigation and discovery upon economic matters. 

The dyes formerly used were for the most part vegetable 
extracts. A very important series of dyes was obtained from 
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the madder root, not only Turkey red with which its name is 
usually associated, but a number of different shades, from dull 
brownish red to delicate pink, as well as purple of various hues, 
also chocolate and black. 

Madder is originally a native of India and Central Asia, 
and was used, according to Pliny, by the Hindoos, Persians 
and Egyptains, while the Greeks and Romans employed it for 
dyeing wool and leather. About the time of the crusades, its 
cultivation was introduced into Italy, and probably into France. 
During the last century it has been cultivated mainly in France, 
Holland, Italy and Turkey. In 1828, two colouring matters, 
alizarin and purpurin were extracted from it by Robiquet and 
Colin, but the process employed did not decide in what con- - 
dition these substances exist in madder, but in 1851 and the 
following years, Schunck showed that they are found in the 
plant in combination with glucose from which they are separ- 
ated by fermentation. Alizarin is the more important of the 
two. 

In 1868, Graebe and Liebermann discovered that anthra- 
cene could be obtained from alizarin, and they set themselves to 
reverse the operation and produce alizarin from anthracene, a 
product already prepared from coal tar. They succeeded in 
their endeavour, but as they used bromine in their operation 
the process was not a commercial one owing to the expense of 
this reagent. Shortly afterwards, Perkin, by the use of sul 
phuric acid instead of bromine, reduced the expense, and now 
the cultivation of madder is a thing of the past. 

Another colouring matter of great importance is indigo. 
Our forefathers are said to have stained their bodies with that 
particular form which is obtained from woad, and this plant was 
grown in great abundance in various parts of Europe. In the 
sixteenth century, however, a better quality of indigo was im- 
ported from India, and in spite of heavy duties soon supplant- 
ed in great measure the use of woad. 

Indigo was first prepared artificially by Baeyer in 1869, 
but by a process too expensive to admit of its being introduced 
into the arts. Process after process was worked out, but all 
had the one disadvantage of too great cost. One of the pro- 
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cesses involved as the initial step the production of phthalic acid 
by the action of sulphuric acid on naphthalene. This first step 
was difficult and was an obstacle to commercial success. But 
a very few years ago it was found (by an accidental breaking 
of a thermometer it is said) that in the presence of mercury 
ora mercury salt the operation goes on much more readily, and 
now in the Badische Anilin Fabrik, the largest chemical works 
in the world, so much indigo is produced yearly as would re- 
quire 250,000 acres of land in India. India has not far below 
a million acres devoted to the cultivation of the indigo plant, 
and probably between three and four million people engaged in 
the industry, so that the problem of the artificial production of 
indigo has assumed a very serious aspect for the government 
as well as for the people of India. 

The Badische Anilin Fabrik has expended between four 
and five million dollars in the department of indigo manufac- 
ture. It is claimed that indigo can be made more cheaply arti- 
ficially than it can be prepared from the plant. The difference 
of price is small, and there is still a prejudice against the arti- 
ficial product, but any further cheapening of artificial indigo 
will banish the natural from commerce. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of mention that aniline was first ob- 
tained from indigo in 1826, and were it not that methods of 
preparing aniline from coal tar have been devised, our colour 
industry might be far more dependent upon the growth of the 
indigo plant than is even now the case. 

An industry that is liable to be of great importance in 
Canada is the beet sugar industry. The saccharine part of the 
sugar cane juice, that from which the crystallized sugar is pro- 
duced, is the same as the sugar of the maple or of the beet. 
All of them are what is called cane sugar, and the ordinary 
consumer cannot tell whether the white sugar he uses is the 
product of the cane or of the beet. If, however, he tasted the 
unrefined product he would be readily able to distinguish, for 
the non-sugar constituents are quite different. Maple sugar is 
never refined, because the impurities are agreeable to the taste. 
On the other hand, the non-sugar constituents of the beet juice 
are very disagreeable, while those of the sugar cane are less 
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disagreeable. The most careful refining is necessary for beet 
sugar, and until chemical processes were made very effective 
sugar from the cane was without a rival. But now con- 
siderably over half the sugar in trade is made from beets. 
Germany is the great centre of the industry, but factories are 
increasing in number in America. In 1889 there were two 
beet sugar factories in operation: in the United States; in 1899 
there were thirty. 

The growth of the beet sugar industry has nearly made 
bankrupt the West Indies, and the effect in the Dutch East 
Indies has been the same. Some time ago it was feared that’ 
500,000 employees in the sugar industries in Java would be 
thrown out of work. Fortunately for them, in 1888, the beet 
sugar manufacturers in Europe reduced the supply, and cane 
sugar came from the East and West Indies. The end of the 
cane and beet sugar struggle is not yet, and Canada may take 
a not insignificant share in it. 

J. WADDELL. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF BISHOP 
STRACHAN. 





Y earliest recollections of the first Bishop of Toronto are 
somewhat hazy. In fact the only figure I distinctly re- 
call is that of the verger, who appeared to my childish eyes an 
awe-inspiring personality, clad in sombre black, with a hooked 
nose and a white tie. About three years later I remember the 
bishop at Ardath, on Wolfe Island, patting my temples and 
declaring that I had eaten enough pudding because the spot 
was quite hard. 

But the period at which I saw most of him was while ac- 
companying him on a confirmation tour in 1865. About the 
second week in May we left Toronto in a cab, and starting at 
St. Jude’s, Scarboro, held confirmations through the counties 
of Durham and Ontario, until we finally emerged at Newcastle 
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and took the train back to Toronto. The Rev. S. Givens 
joined us at Whitby and stayed with us until we reached Port 
Perry. The venerable prelate was a worker and-never spared 
himself, as the record of one day’s doings may show. One 
Sunday we left Manchester about 8.30 a.m., and drove to Ux- 
bridge, a distance of ten miles. There, after full morning ser- 
vice and sermon, the bishop confirmed thirty candidates, stand- 
ing and laying his hands on the candidates, two at a time, con- 
cluding with an address of about forty minutes’ duration. Im- 
mediately this service was over we started for West Brock 
Church, said to be ten miles further, where after full evening 
service twenty-eight were confirmed and another long address 
given them by the bishop.. Afterwards we drove another ten 
miles to Cannington, to find the people of the inn away at 
evening service. It was-a little after nine when we got our 
first meal since our eight o'clock breakfast. A little scene that 
occurred that afternoon may serve to show the age of the 
venerable prelate, who was the principal figure in the day’s 
hard work. Coming out of West Brock Church,-on our way 
to the cab, a fine apple-cheeked old gentleman, who was walk- 
ing alongside of the bishop, said to him, ‘‘Will your Lordship 
tell me how old you are?” ‘‘Tell me first how old you are!” 
replied the bishop. ‘‘Well, I am seventy-four,” said the 
farmer with a tone that had a touch of pride in it. - ‘Tut! tut! 
you’re a chicken! I could add thirteen years to that,’”’ was a 
reply that amazed the recipient. I still recall with amusement 
old Mr. St. J ’s face, showing as it did half-incredulous 
astonishment, and at the same time an almost sheepish look of 
abashed pride of age. . 

Leaving one of the smaller towns his lordship said to me, 
“I had an idea of putting you there, but this Yankee has got 
in and we cannot remove him, but General’—(he had given 
me in my childhood this nick-name after a General Conway, 
who figured in the war of American independence)—“ if you 
get a country mission you will have to learn to ride, and, 
General, you’ll fall off! When I was at Cornwall I had al- 
most always a sore shouther or something.’’ I have: been told 
that in those days he would look at nothing under sixteen 
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hands and always rode at a gallop, with a loose rein and his 
feet as often out of the stirrups as in them. 

‘‘General !” he went on, ‘‘did I ever tell you of my ride 
from Aberdeen to Edinburgh and back. In those days we 
always rode in ten mile stages, and on the way up I got, at one 
of the stages, a horse that no persuasion could get out of a 
walk. On my return at the same stage I got the same horse, 
but I was not going to be done this time. So, as soon as I 
was out of sight of the inn, I dismounted and tied him to the 
hedge. Then I went into the field, took out my knife and cut 
a branch of gorse. You know what gorse is?’ ‘‘Yes, my 
lord! It is what they call whinns in Ireland.” ‘‘Well, I 
lifted his tail—verra cannily, ye know—and I put the branch 
of gorse under it—verra cannily—then I got him into the road 
with his head straight for where I wanted to go and got on his 
back—verra cannily—I took my stick and I hot him a bang. 
Aff he set. I tell you I was not very long going those ten 
miles; for whenever he slackened I hot hing another bang. 
When I knew that the next turn would bring me in sight of 
the inn at the end of the stage I dismounted and tied him and 
took away the gorse—verra cannily—and picked away all the 
prickles. Then I got on again and rode in at a walk. The 
ostler just lifted up his hands and said, ‘Well! I never saw 
that horse in a sweat afore.’ But I said nothing.” 

The Bishop’s habit was to content himself with a breakfast 
at eight, and he preferred to have dinner at six if possible. 
He had the strongest objection to anything between times. ‘‘I 
hope” (he said) ‘‘that you can do with two meals a day, for, 
aS a rule, as soon as it gets mid-day the clergymen who are 
travelling with me will say, ‘My lord! we must go to this 
farm-house and get some bread and butter.’”’ So away they go 
and come back with their mouths a greasy—maist disgusting. ”’ 

A beautiful trait of his character was his thoughtfulness 
for his aged wife. Because she would fret if she did not hear 
he found time to write a line every day during our trip except 
the Sundays. 

From Port Perry through Orono to Newcastle was a long 
trip, and the old man laid himself out to enliven me with many 
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stories of his early life—some of them humourous—some of 
them bearing testimony to the hardships incident to a pioneer 
bishop’s work. I fear I shall not do full justice to the few | 
can recall. He told me that he believed he was the first to go 
through the whole way from Owen Sound to Toronto. The 
road had just been cut, and he travelled in a waggon. Know- 
ing that he would need their assistance he engaged four Ameri- 
can axemen, who were returning home, to accompany him. 
Unfortunately they had not their axes with them. For, soon. 
after leaving Owen Sound, they came at the end of a bridge to 
a bad mud-hole. . It was dry on the surface, so the driver 
thought it would bear them; the bishop thought not and got 
out. The next minute they were into it, fairly mired, the 
horses holding their noses up. After some difficulty they pro- 
cured a team of oxen from a neighboring farm; but the driver 
was a raw Irishman, who did not understand the language of 
oxen, and in extracting the waggon from the slough jammed 
the wheels so tightly between two large pines that it was neces- 
sary to cut one down to free it. As they possessed only. one 
small tomahawk this, even with the expert axemen relieving 
one another in turn, was a matter of hours. However, they 
got through to Toronto without any further adventure worthy 
of recording. 

‘¢On one occasion,” said the Bishop, ‘‘I had old Dr. 
Beaven with me, when the pole of the waggon struck a stump 
in the road and broke off. ‘What shall we do now?’ said 
the Doctor. ‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘the verger will go to that 
farm-house and borrow a pole, while you and I will make up 
our robes and other things in a bundle and walk on to the 
place where they expect us. By the time we have finished the 
confirmation the verger and driver will have arrived with the 
waggon.” ‘Is it a bishop carry a bundle?’ said the Doctor 
in astonishment. ‘Why not?’ said I. 

‘¢*On another occasion, near Holland Landing, we had to 
keep an appointment thirty miles off by the road; but the 
people of the inn said that there was a short cut through the 
swamp that reduced the distance to twelve miles. I knew 
enough of side roads to wish to keep to the main one, but the 
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clergymen with me were so anxious to try the short cut that I 
yielded. Very soon we found that every hundred yards or so 
we had to take down the snake-fences to build a sort of cordu- 
roy bridge over a mud-hole or impassable bit of road. There 
were three young clergymen with me, and I observed that 
when we came to a bad bit they would say, ‘My lord, we will 
ride on and see if there is any chance of getting out of this.’ 
They did so twice, but the third time I said, ‘Na! na! you’ll 
not ride on! you'll stay here and build bridges.’ 

‘‘T and George Stuart, that is the Archdeacon, you know, 
were ordained on the same day at Kingston. George Stuart 
preached in the morning, and I preached in the afternoon, and 
we dined at your grandfather’s. Old Mr. Stuart—that’s the 
Archdeacon’s father, you know—dined there too, and after 
dinner he says, ‘Well, Strachan, I’ve heard you and I’ve 
heard my son George, and you’re no such great shakes, either | 
on you. He goes as if he were at a funeral, and you go at a 
hand-gallop.’ Your grandfather found fault with me for using 
Scotticisms, but I think I’ve got pratty weel rid of them noo, 
tho’ I dae still spak at times with a slight Scotch ton(e).” The 
old man purposely broadened his accent while uttering his last 
sentence. 

He advised me to learn to sing, as he had, he said, learned 
five or six tunes, for use in country churches when there was 


no one to lead the singing. ‘‘I tell you we woke up the con- 
gregation when I and some old woman would strike up 
‘Martyrs.’”’ 


The bishop was very fond of whistling Scotch airs, and as 
he grew old, being very deaf, he often whistled audibly with- 
out being in the least aware of it. When curate at St. James’ 
Cathedral, Toronto, I frequently heard his soft notes during the 
sermon, and once or twice caught the strains of Jock o Hazel- 
dean during the service. 

He was ever to me more like a grandfather than a bishop, 
and I loved the manly, kindly old man with my whole heart. 
Only on one occasion was I compelled to take a course in oppo- 
sition to his wishes, and then when he saw I was conscientious 
in my resistance to his will he forbore to press me. This was 
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in regard to the signing of the Oxford resolutions. 

I forgot to mention that it was his habit to carry with him 
when travelling a few bottles of Burgundy, and to take one 
glass at dinner, being the only stimulant he used. 

I give these reminiscences in order to bring out in strong 
relief the kindness, good sense and good humour of one who 
was emphatically the right man in the right place as a pioneer 


bishop. 
CONWAY CARTWRIGHT. 


THE COLLEGE. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
TRUSTEES, MAY IST, IQOI. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS—SESSION I9QOO-I. 


Undergraduates in Arts (attending)..........-seseees 294 
General Students in Arts (attending)..... .......... 85, 

Post Graduates = (attending) ......cceeeeeees 22 

Undergraduates ae (extra-mural).............. 118 

Post Graduates de (extra-mural)...... ere re 10 

Students in Theology .....-...cccccecssccccscsvcveees 86 

us Practical Sciences siics's.00 sas ces dacs eee ens 72 

- MCAIGING «osiinicdesw es censos shade raweies isan 151 

738 

Registered in two Faculties..............ceecceceeens 11 


that is, 727, compared with 660 last year. 

In last year’s report it was said that ‘‘ Expansion is de- 
pendent on the city voting $50,090 to erect the new building 
for Arts.”” The by-law was submitted to the people on Uni- 
versity day (October 16) and carried by large majorities in 
every ward. ‘The plans of Messrs. Symons and Rae, archi- 
tects, have been approved by the Building Committee and the 
Finance Committee of the City Council, and tenders will be 
Shortly invited and the building proceeded with promptly. 
There should be in connection with it a large Convocation and 
Examination Hall, and the University Council hopes that the 
County of Frontenac will give that as its contribution to the 
University. _ Frontenac Hall would be a noble memorial of the 
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public spirit of the County, which has received so many benefits 
from the University for sixty years. 

The anticipated expansion has commenced. Additional 
accommodation has been secured for the Library by extending 
the gallery all round the room. The Medical Faculty has ar- 
ranged to borrow $10,000, to add a third story to their building. 
The contracts have been given out, the masons and carpenters 
are at work, and it is intended to open the enlarged and other- 
wise greatly improved building on October 1 of this year. The 
Mining Laboratory has been extended and class-rooms for 
Professor De Kalb added, by means of the vote of $5,700 by 
the Legislature last year, and a contribution of $2,000 from 
Mr. James Douglas, M.A., New York. And, last month, the 
Legislature passed an Act, widening the basis of the School of 
Mining to include all branches of Applied Science, and incor- 
porating in the Act a vote of $22,500 a year for five years, to 
enable the School to erect suitable buildings for engineering 
and allied branches of study. These buildings, as well as a 
central plant for lighting, heating and supplying power to them 
and all others on the campus, are to be proceeded with at once. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
In Medicine, M.D., O.M...........cccccsccccececvecss 24 


In pa ey (Testamurs 2, B.D. 5)......... cece ees 7 
In Practical Science (B.Sc. 8, M.E. 1)............... 4 
In-Arts (BA. 48 MLAs 92) occ si teaseiew set wnewesaiae 60 

95 


The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on the 
Right Reverend Bishop Mills, the Hon. David Mills, and 
P. C. McGregor, B.A. The honorary degree of D.D. was 
conferred on the Rev. Herbert Symonds, Rev. Francis 
Andrews, and the Rev. E. D. McLaren, M.A. 

THE FACULTY OF ARTS. 

The experiment, announced in last year’s report, of ap- 
pointing Rev. John Sharp tutor for one year in English and 
Philosophy, for the special benefit of extra-mural students in 
these subjects, has proved very satisfactory to the Professors 
concerned. They assisted to pay for his services, and so did 
other friends; among whom should be named Rev. Mr. Tait, 
Quebec; Rev. J. A. Sinclair, M.A., C. F. Hamilton, M.A., 
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and S. B. Sinclair, Normal School, Ottawa. I recommend now, 
ifin the judgment of the Trustees the revenue will bear the ad- 
ditonal burden, that Mr. Sharp be made permanent Tutor in 
Philosophy; that an assistant be appointed in English; that a 
Professor in French, or French and Italian, be advertised for, 
Professor McGillivray being relieved from these subjects; and 
seeing the influence that the great German classical writers, 
from Lessing to Goethe, have had on modern literature and 
philosophy, that Professor Dyde be appointed Lecturer on 
them to the honour students in Moderns. This will in no wise 
interfere with the work of the Professor of German language 
and literature, who will still have as much to do as any one 
man can do well. It seems to me important that the depart- 
ment of Moderns should be strengthened as much as the 
means at your disposal admit. The University is well manned 
in some departments, but we have been charged with neglect- 
ing modern languages. The reason has been lack of means, 
not lack of will. The financial outlook now makes an advance 
possible. | 
Independent provision should be made in the Faculty of 
Arts for Oriental languages. The Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis iu the Faculty of Theology is, since the death of 
Professor Mowat, in charge of this whole department, which in 
Toronto has a Professor and an assistant to itself. If nothing 
more can be done at present, I recommend the appointment of 
a Fellow, to take charge of at least the Junior Hebrew class, 
possibly also of the Senior Hebrew, under the supervision of 
Dr. Jordan. Never were the departments of Oriental languages 
and of Old Testament Introduction and Exegesis so important 
as in our day. To have one Professor for the two depart- 
ments is a frank confession of inadequacy of staff, for which 
poverty is the only excuse. 
THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 

This Faculty has been strengthened by the addition to it 
of Professor McComb. Not more than half the endowment 
for his chair has been obtained as yet, but the need for a chair 
of Church History and History of Dogma was so great that 
the appointment was made trusting to an increase in the collec- 
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tions from congregations to prevent a deficit. Unfortunately, 
instead of an increase there has been a decrease, in this source 
of revenue, to the extent of between three and four hundred 
dollars, but as the decrease was in all probability caused by the 
special exertions made by the Church to raise the Century 
Fund, I confidently look for a steady increase hereafter. If 
this hope is not realized, something must be done to equalize 
revenue and expenditure in this Faculty, to which it has been 
determined to give special and independent incorporation, with 
its own funds, name, treasurer and constitution. The contri- 
bution expected from the Century Fund will not do more than 
meet the loss of $2,200 a year hitherto received from the Tem- 
poralities Fund, even if it does that much. At present there 
are no prospects of establishing a chair of Old Testament The- 
ology. The addition to the Faculty of Professors Jordan and 
McComb has enabled us to begin honour work in several de- 
partments; to reorganize the course for the degree of B.D. in 
a manner more in accord with modern methods; and to begin 
a class—open to citizens generally as well as to students—for 
the intelligent reading of the Holy Scriptures in.English. 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE FACULTY. 

The Dean’s report, herewith presented, gives all needed 
information. The extension of the Mining School, to cover 
other branches of Practical Science, by the Public Act passed 
by the Legislature last winter, and the increased grants to the 
School, will enable the Governors to carry out all his sugges- 
tions, and also to add to the staff, especially in Physics and 
Engineering. I recommend that a statute be passed, consti- 
tuting the staff and examiners of this affiliated School the 
Faculty of Practical Science and Engineering of the University; 
that the courses and examinations of the School leading to 
diplomas or degrees be the curriculum and examinations of the 
University in the said Faculty; and that no liability shall be 
incurred by the University for the support or maintenance of 
the Faculty thus established. 

| MEDICAL FACULTY. 

The increase in this Faculty is likely to continue, and the 

Professors have acted wisely in providing for increased accommo- 
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dation and better provision for reading room, library, museum, 

laboratories and anatomical work and ‘other conveniences for 
the best class of. students. Dr. Fife Fowler, Dean of the 
Faculty and Professor of Practice of Medicine, resigned his 
chair at the beginning of the session, and the Faculty asked his 
assistant, Dr. Third, to do his work until the Nominating Com- 
mittee could meet and suggest an appointment to the Board of 
Trustees. Dr. Third discharged the duties of the chair in the 
most satisfactory manner until stricken down by sudden illness, 
from which he has not recovered. The Nominating Committee 
has therefore not yet been called together. ‘ 

The Faculty decided to institute a ‘‘Dean’s Scholarship” 
in honour of Dr. Fife Fowler’s long and faithful services, and 
unanimously requested him to continue acting as Dean. They 
contributed over $300 towards the Scholarship, and graduates 
and friends have added between $400 and $500 more. The 
names of contributors appear in the Calendar of the Faculty for 
the year. 

In view’ of the probable increase of students, the Faculty 
has appointed four Demonstrators of Anatomy for next session, 
so that at least one may be present at any hour of the day, and 
and work be carried on continuously. 

THE GYMNASIUM. | 

The Committee report the following list of subscriptions 


for new building:— 


W. F. Nickle ............cce00- Kingston .....cccsecccas, $250 00 

G. M. Grant ........... Meteo tion: Te) bated ews Sees 250 00 

DoJ & DAY 6550s ovsxets eek eakis Deena Suan aane 200 00 

GV: CHO Wiles vs occd cicasccew's Oe ena Bie evened 100 00 

W. Le. Grant 2.0... ccc cece eee: U. C. College, Toronto 100 00 

A. B. Cunningham ............ Kingston ...ccccsccecseas 50 00 

N. R. Carmichael ............ an Be Sate arane a toe 50 00 

E. B. Peacock.............c000. Toronto ....c.ceccecsscecs 50 00 
G. & H. BRichardson............ Kingston paittarete ayn at att 50 00 
S/ MeComD sie cisswucevssines. 1. | Saeeeere ae ecew e's 50 00 
D. R. Dupais.......... ees Pittsburg, Pa............. 85 00 
W. G. Anglin.......... iva oues Kingston .....cssscecesee 25 00 
J.C. Connel] ........ 0. cece ee ee ete Seon 25 00 
H. A. Cal vitd onccccce ccc cee - iseciviivusesegas . 20-00 
John Macnaughton............ gh Secehevetae.aaMtawssats 25 00 
Isaac Wood... cscs cc cccccees a er een 25 00 
BR. Crawford a crecccccccccccces ne ce er re eee 25 00 
J. A. Minne ......ccsccccccees i: re eee ee 20 00 
R. Uglow & Co................. Shad Sag kaaie a aanaca ers 20 00 
James Redden & ae woniiaecounee SE ictal date baat g ee sacteis 20 00 
15 00 


66 
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A PP. CROWD owe ciies eceoaes Kingston ....-eccecee cae 15 00 
Je Ti SONRINGS 226. Oiies satecew bau Toronto ....... Sia ia eee 10 00 
J. J. Maclennan .............5. > gadtnetese ewan ses 10 00 
W. W. Waldron................ Kineston® 64-6664 15655005 10 00 
se LOY Oseituseor woe ddan tains BO” ra ool ene lareiiea staat 10 00 
J. M. Farrell ........cccscncses eka edieerateaieaua aie 10 00 
. D. M., MelIntyre................ SE cata oe aaneuta utes 10 00 
OF IN. BCOtt icc ease cask wees ST rs 5 00 
Ri. Mimnes siceskas Sete ca scdiws OUaWa. 666.2 dseesesces , 5 00 


Of this $25,000, over $2,000 are in the Treasurer’s hands and 
bearing interest. When $5,000 are subscribed, the Committee 
is authorized to proceed with the erection of a Gymnasium, 
costing $10,000. In the meantime the students avail them- 
selves of the excellent gymnasium of the Y.M.C.A. The foot- 
ball and hockey teams have still the use of the basement of the 
Mechanical Laboratory and its shower baths. 

THE DR. WILLIAMSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 

Two Scholarships have been established from this fund; 
but the sum of $5,000 aimed at, when the Trustees made over 
to it the little estate left by the revered Professor for the 
general good of the University, has not yet been reached. 
The Treasurer’s statement is as follows:— 


Amounts pressouniy ee acknowledged ........-  sesceveeees $2,868 00 
W. A. McPherson, Denver, Col., 2nd payment ........... 10 00 
W. L. Grant, Upper Canada College pips lariat rat ee a hae ae 250 00 

$3,123 00 


CHAIR OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
The following subscriptions have been received on account 
from 1st May, 1900:— 


Mr. Hugh Waddell, Peterborough ..... dated Dea wewiee Same $5,000 00 
George Read, eene Gy coche yan.c) athens 560 00 
Duncan McLennan, Lancaster, bal. on 500 ......... cova: 200 00 
George Rutherford, Hamilton: siccvesdanns ciwese seeds aoe 200 00 
Rev. John Thompson, D.D., Sarnia, bal. on 500..... aes 150 00 
David McLaren, Ottawa, 4 on 500 ....%. akavas vate seas 100 00 
John Mather, Ottawa, 4 0n 500... . cece ewe cece senescence 100 00 
G. M. Kinghorn, Montreal..........scceecceee cocenece 100 00 
H. F. McLachlin, Arnprior, 4 Om 200........ccececoecess 40 00 
George Wilson, Balderson, bal. on 100.................. 88 75 


Other subscriptions of $30 and under from sundry persons, 
amounting to $go0, were receivad. | 

Total amount at credit of this Fund, including a subscrip- 
tion of $5000 from Mr. R. G. Reid, Montreal, is $21,600. 


FURTHER BENEFACTIONS DURING THE YEAR. 


From Senator Gowan, on account, Endowment of Fellowship eee $250 00 
‘‘ for prize for good reading .......ceccceccens 20 00 
‘¢ 6H, A. Calvin, M.P., for Latin Scholarship (4 years)......eee. 100 00 
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SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD CHAIR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Amount of subscriptions previously received... . ... Biaalaieeepaiete $21,808 90 
From T. G. Blackstock, Toronto............. ccc cccceeeeee eee: 500 00 
$22, 808 90 


THE OI FELLOWSHIP. 

The graduating class in Arts this year decided to endow a 
Fellowship in connection with the class in English Language 
and Literature. They have subscribed over $2,000 for this 
purpose, and: have collected from friends nearly $1,000 more, 
but as the Treasurer has so far received only a small portion of 
the amount, acknowledgment is delayed till next year. 

Snbscriptions were given: freely during the year for the 
portraits of Professors Watson and Dupuis, now adorning Con- 
vocation Hall, for the expenses connected with submission of 
the by-law in Kingston on October 16, and for other purposes. 

The estate of the late Michael Doran has not yet been 
wound up, and nothing has been received since last year’s 
report. I hope. to be able to state soon what.the total of this 
benefaction is likely to be. 

LOSSES DURING THE YEAR. 

The retirement of Dr. Fife Fowler from active service, and 
the unexpected death of the Rev. Dr. Mowat, both men long 
and honourably connected with the University, are our chief 
losses. In each case appropriate action was taken by the au- 
thorities, but I may be permitted to express my personal sense 
of loss in having with me no longer ‘colleagues of such NInRER 
rity, modesty and worth. 


I submit the usual reports. 
| G. M. Grant, Principal. 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 2ND APRIL, 1901. 


Revenue, ‘ 
Temporalities Board........... cc cece ccc c ect e ccc ece cece reencees $ 2,000 00 
The Professors, Beneficiaries of the Temporalities Board ....... - 900.00 
Kingston Observatory, grant from Government..........seeeees 500 00 
Rent of Carruthers’ Hall ........ i ccc ce ccc eect eet e eens wees 1,250 00 
Rent of Convocation Hall, &e........ cece es cece ce etc eeneseneees 750 00 
Rent of. LAN 66s cides 4 vise eins nadndandessancees Hare ciGed 130 00 
School of Mining for Lecturér on Mechanism ................... 500 00 
Hugh Waddell, Chair of Church History..........++++00. jaeeses 250 00 
John Roberts Allan, Chair of Botany .....-. eer ee 150 00 


Fees an ee ee ee | Cevese E$eceaeseoeeeeevnee teat oe ebeocs 15,571 29 
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Interest on mortgages and other securities ..........0e cece wees - 18,756 40 
General Assembly’s College Fund: 

Charch:Aments: 23 we eens eveesk senda ted an saree . $2,291 02 

Congregations contribnting directly.............00. 804 00 
—— 3,095 02 
Receipts for Scholarships ..........ccccce cece cee cceceec esse cece 2,302 04 
Interest on Jubilee Fund subscriptions ..........ccceccccece oe. 2,878 89 
Balance GOHGlONCY 6. ios3 sede cs sisi 0:06 0b 4: 0:4 oiceh awed 8 os 6 Se caw e's 8,262 09 
$56,595 28 

Expenditure, 

Deficiency of former years....... cece cece eee e ccc c cc en st acee cues $ 8,278 58 
Salaries, Professors and Lecturers in Theology........ pee wikwee 8,356 00 
. Professors and Tutors in Art8 ...........c cece ee es eens 25,548 00 
. , OURCF OMCGEss cuc iiss aca seus eus ees Wecaks wAwees eee ues 8,382 00 

Church Agent—Commission on collections for General As- 
sembly’s College Fund.......ccccccccccccccnscsccccscceseses 60 00 
PNBUTANCG 66.5 5:55h oe ene cee ews bath anbde sae neces ee -veawneetaeeens 189 00 
Library, Laboratories, Museum, Gymnasium, &............06+ 8,213 91 
Practical Science Department......ccesccccccccscceccccccccsece ‘ 672 69 
Taxes, repairs and ZroundS........ececcecsscces ba leciatsatsnueials Aves 1,564 05 
Scholarship AGCOUN bis sisi ses ees 00s cuca wee bee eens aealeewaeoe 2,302 04 
Advertising, printing, stationery, supplies ............ceeeeeeee 1,785 91 
Travelling Ox pense oss cb scse iss CoN cio vee hasten tudesce seeds 318 50 
Fuel, water, gas and electricity ...... .... cc cece eee e cee eene jie 783 77 
Medals ...... eT eT er re reer Shwe ee cene boas yawns 46 26 
Contingencies ....cccecccccccescece Mei tenes Case: Mavbeede wear ess 105 52 


SS 


$56,595 28 
— 


THE LIBRARY. 


The following additions were received to the Library during the past 
year :— 


Purchased ...... re eer rere ce idecs 1,182 volumes. 
DONRALEO ste ckS6ss barat tee wes ssa ks 738 . 
From Bin er \ as 66 chvenn 366 vawerten as ~. 220 ad 

by 0) 1 Ee ae ee 2,085 as 


Valuable donations have been made during the past year. The most 
valuable was the gift of 229 volumes from H. M. Stationery Office, which, 
with those already obtained through the late Dr. Williamson, complete 
the very valuable set of the Rolls Series. Some of these, such as the Re- 
cords of the Privy Council, the Trial of Warren Hastings, etc., are very — 
difficult to obtain, and the set is of importance not only to the University, 
but to the country. 

The increase of work in the Library has made further assistance in the 
Library a necessity, and an assistant librarian was therefore appointed at 
the May session of the Board of Trustees. Much still remains to be done 
in the internal arrangement of the Library, but under existing circum- 
stances, this can only be done gradually. There has hitherto been no 
annual stock-taking of fhe books required to avoid unknown losses, but 
it is proposed to begin to provide for this at once, on a plan similar to that 
adopted by McGill. 

The addition of the eastern gallery has been of great benefit, but a 
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room is much needed for carrying on the ordinary library-work, and the 
librarian suggests that this be considered in making the alterations con- 
sequent on the erection of the new Arts building. Such a room might be 
combined with an overflow room for blue books, bound newspapers, etc., 
and either the present Divinity class room, or the students’ reading room 
could be utilized for the purpose. 

The followiug is an abstract of the financial statement from the 
auditors’ report:— 

Balance to credit of Library, May ist, 1900....$ 729 49 





Received from Treasurer ........002+ cece seeee 1,976 00 
Gifts, private accounts and other sources...... 212 68 
2,918 12 

Expenditure ....cccccccccccvcscees 2,658 11 

Balance eweeeegeeevoeveaeweveeevreaeeoeenvneoeee $$ 265 01 


Lois Saunpers, Librarian. 





THA MUSEUM, 


During the past year almost nothing has been added to the Zoological 
and Geological collections. All donations of Minerals and Fossils are now 
handed over to the Science Hall. A donation of $200 in Confederate notes 
was presented to the department of curiosities by Rev. A. B. Nicholson. 

The Herbarium has been increased by the addition of 490 sheets of 
plants, 91 of which were presented by Rev. Robert Campbell, D.D. 

Last Summer the Curator visited the Biological Laboratory, at St. 
Andrew’s, N.B., for the purpose of collecting Algae for the Herbarium, 
and also for use in the Final Honour Class in Botany, but found that the 
number of species obtainable in that part of the Bay of Fundy, did not equal 
his anticipation. Therocky shores are densely covered with a few species of 
the common forms, but-nearly all the more delicate species are wanting. 
This phenomenon may be accounted for by the following facts:—(1) The 
strong currents, caused by the great tides, sweep away every plant not 
firmly attached to the rocks. (2) The exposure of the plants on the rocks 
to the heat of the sun and winds for several hours each day during the re- 
cess of the tides, prevents the growth of all delicate forms. (8) The rush- 
ing tides stir up the waters to a great depth and thus prevent their being 
heated by the sun’s rays. The frequent dense fogs also contribute their 
share to the production of this effect, so that the waters are unfit for the 
nourishment of Algae, common in the warmer waters of other Bays and 
Estuaries. : 

Upon discovering that only a comparatively small number of species of 
Algae could be obtained on the shores in the neighbourhood, the writer 
turned his attention largely to the land plants, which were abundant, and 
succeeded in collecting over 6,000 specimens, representing 220 genera, and 
385 species, an extraordinary number for such a limited locality. A com- 
plete set of these have been mounted and placed in the Herbarium, thus 
greatly increasing its value. When a proper room is provided for the Her- 
barium, so that the students can consult if when required, its value will 


be much more highly appreciated, 
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A complete list of the species collected is published in the ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Natural History Association, of Mramichi,” a copy of which is 


presented with this report. It is also published in the report of the De- 
partment of Fisheries. 


The Biological Laboratory is to be removed this season to Canso, in 
Nova Scotia, where the conditions for collecting differ very much from 
those existing at St. Andrew’s. Should the Board be pleased to author- 
ize the writer to spend a part of the College vacation at the Laboratory he 
will very willingly do so and endeavour to secure specimens of all the 
marine and land plants obtainable in the neighbourhood. A suitable 
launch is added to the equipment this year, so that the facilities for visit- 
ing neighbouring localities is greatly increased. 

As St. Andrew’s is a Summer resort for wealthy visitors from the 
United States and the Upper Provinces of Canada, the cost of convenient 
accommodation is much greater than was anticipated, so that the amount 
voted last year failed to cover the expenses. 


JAMES FowuER, Curator. 


BOTANY CLASSES, 


Number of students 1 in Final Honours............ 2 
‘ Preliminary Honours..... 7 

. ‘“ Pass Class.....cccccee® oo. «= 834 

T Otel eccs acetate ee ert ee ees 43 


The want of a suitable laboratory for practical work rendered it nec- 
essary to divide the junior class into two and to devote a separate hour to 
each, Even then the accommodation was too limited, and on certain days 
a third hour was required to meet the wants of all. 


When engaged in practical work, or learning how to perform experi- 
ments, the student requires the attention of his instructor. With a class 
of thirty it is impossible to devote even two minutes to each student, a 
period which is utterly inadequate for necessary instruction. The aid of 
an assistant must be secured, that desirable and efficient help may be 
furnished to those requiring it. 


The removing of all specimens from the room at the close of every 
class and the returning of them at the next meeting, involves the destruc- 
tion and loss of material as well as of time. A separate laboratory for each 
class, so that a student can leave an unfinished piece of work -till his re- 
turn, is absolutely necessary for the saving of time and material, and the 
performance of satisfactory work. Each member of the Pass Class this 
session studied 70 specimens, which necessitated a supply of (32x70) 2,240 
specimens’ The Preliminary Honour Class required 800 specimens for 
each, and the Final Honour Class also required a large number of Crypto- 
gams. Friends of the College possessed of duplicate specimens, which 
they do not require, would confer a great favour by forwarding them to 
the botanical department for class use. 


JAMES FowLER, Professor: 
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PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

The greater part of the balance reported will be used up for the pay- 
ment of apparatus already ordered. The apparatus has this year been en- 
riched with Roland’s photographic maps of the solar spectrum, with an 
X-ray tube and fluoroscope, and an ophthalmoscope, the last three of 
which Mr. Carmichael found particularly useful in lecturing to the medical 
students. We have had several pieces of apparatus made in the mechani- 
cal laboratory, particularly an Attwood’s machine for gravity experiments 
designed by Prof. Dupuis, and an apparatus for showing my former assis- 
tant’s (Mr. Baker) experiments on wave-motion, which were shown with 
great acceptance in Cambridge University. 

There were 26 students paid fees to join the laboratory, some of whom, 
however, had too much to do to enable them to spend much time in the 
laboratory. With the improved arrangements we have a right to expect 
in the new building, I have not the least fear of the instruction in the phys- 
ical laboratory not being as interesting and as important as any in the Uni- 
versity. To ensure success, however, with somuch work as a large physical 
laboratory with many students necessarily entails, it would be necessary 
to have an associate or assistant Professor of experimental physics, and a 
mechanical assistant who was handy with tools and would have the care 
of keeping the apparatus in order. The latter might also act as janitor 
to the whole building. 

If the plan of heating the buildings from a central station be carried out, 
it will be of very great advantage in keeping dust from the apparatus, and 
in supplying light and electrical power will greatly facilitate the work in 
the laboratories.. 

I would also strongly advocate the appointment of a University Print- 
er. It would be a very great boon to get the class-examination papers, 
instructions for the guidance of students both in their class and labora- 
tory work, etc., printed without trouble. 








Total Expenditure ......sessees. brea eee eanaseceensrseesces $123 20 
Receipts.—Balance on hand.............0......008: $491 82 
Apparatus fees from Treasurer..... esses 208 00 
Tnterest: 44.ct-ces9tdedeaws< pat is Sasa eaes 9 78 
For use of text-books, $3.77, less $3.12 
for 3 books purchased............. ‘ 65 
—— $ 755 20 
Balance on hand.........ccsccccecseseeees $ 632 00 


D. H. Marsnaun, Professor of Physics. 





OBSERVATORY REPORT. 

The work in connection with the Observatory during the past session 
has been much of the usual character, although on account of unfavour- 
able weather during a good part of the Winter it was difficult to get a suf- 
ficient number of observations to carry out fully the purposes of the work 
in relation to the students. 

Besides, the number of students has increased so much that it has be- 
come imperative that more and better accommodation for working at as- 
tronomical problems be supplied. Accommodation is required for 
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fully 25 students at present, with a certainty of an increasing demand in 
the future. ’ 

To drop from the curriculum of Practical Science, a subject which has 
such an intimate relation to plane and geodetic surveying and navigation, 
would be to take away from the Faculty one of its most practical as well as 
interesting subjects. 

I would suggest, therefore, that whatever disposition be made of the 
present Observatory, there be a class room to hold thirty or forty, well 
warmed and in somewhat intimate connection with the transit room, Bet- 
ter conditions will be thus supplied for doing the work in Astronomy 
which is found beneficial for students, and better provisions made for 
housing the valuable clocks belouging to the Observatory. 

| N. F. Dupuis, Director, 





é 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 

The total registered attendance during the past Session was 138, Of 
these 37 were registered in the pass class in Arts, 11 in preliminary hon- 
ours, and 2 in final honours. 

: The attendance in the first year class in Medicine was 40, in the second 
year 43. 

The decrease in total attendance from last year occurred in final hon- 
ours and in the pass class. The option of Animal Biology for Mathematics 
has not, therefore, resulted in any stampede from Junior Mathematics to 
Biology. 

The number registered for the Eight-Months Session in Medicine was 
in the first year 15, and in the second year 48. Of these second year men, 
11 were graduates in Medicine; 9 were third year students, and the rest 
belonged to our regular second year class. Quite a number of these men 
were not going up for the Medical Council examinations and they complet- 
ed the long session simply to benefit by the review which they get of 
physiology. 

The duplication of classes reported last year continues to be a burden 
in the work of instruction. For example, 72 students in Arts and Medi- 
cine attended the pass class. Thisisa larger number than one instructor can 
attend to when practical work is being done. Besides, we have not a suffic- 
ient number of microscopes, and consequently the class had to be divided 
into two sections, one comprising the Medical and the other the Arts stu- 
dents. We were thus compelled to duplicate every demonstration. The 
same thing had to be done in Histology, each division containing 28 stu- 
dents. In Practical Physiology, some of the demonstrations had to be 
repeated six or seven times in order to cover a class of 46. This was bad 
enough in itself, but when there was super-added the inconvenience of. 
taking the apparatus from my private room and returning it after the daily 
demonstrations were over, the labour became excessive, However, there 
comes an end to all things, and the addition now being made to the Medical 
building will put an end to the inconvenience of having no separate room 
for experimental physiology. 

The enlarged Medical building will also enable us to transfer the 
museum specimens from the present Arts building to the new Medical 
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museum. The importation of $150 worth of museum jars and appliances 
will further aid in the organization of this department, and will provide 
ample means for the display and study of the marine specimens obtained 
from St. Andrews, N.B., during the past two Summers. 

I have to report the purchase of a complete set of the Journal of Phys- 
tology—another valuable addition to our reference library. 

Professor Dupuis has again placed us under obligations for repairs 
to, and construction of apparatus at the University workshops. 





RECEIPTS, 
Balance on hand. last report .......ccccccccececccceccs $ 6 85 
Laboratory fees........... eT ee Proree er 800 00 
Grant from Trustees .....cccccvcccccccccescccscecseese 100 00 
$406 85 

PAYMENTS 
WAGES 26.6 crating wore nn cis oa wae sated Aaa eS Rw eee ees $114 00 
Apparatus and Equipment .......... silent Seathcne dar staat Sales 189 01 
Dissecting Material and Chemicals ...... eer ery re 84 380 
Repairs and other expenses ........ side teebiaereers soit coseee 64 34 
Balance on hand,..... ~@e eevee Covers eoeees CO eebhe veon § 20. 
$406 85 


The laboratory fees for the present session amounting to $375, are still 
in the Treasurer’s hands, but against this sum, apparatus has just been re- 
ceived to the amount of $250, and more will be ordered after the close of 
the eight months’ session. 

I am under deep obligations to the Trustees for the thoughtfulness 
which prompted the grant of $100 towards my expenses at St. Andrew’s 
laboratory, last Summer. Toronto and McGill make similar grants to 
workers when they send to the Marine Station. As my department, how- 
ever, is greatly in need of further equipment, the grant has been credited 
to the laboratory amount, as will be seen from the foregoing financial state- 
ment. 

The report of my work at St. Andrew’s will be included in the ap- 
pendix to the annual report of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 

A. P. Kwniaurt, — 
The John Roberts Professor of Animal Biology. 





_ REPORT OF DEAN OF FACULTY OF PRACTICAL SCIENOE. 

There is nothing particularly new upon which to report, other than 
things which have already been brought under your notice in other ways. 
The work in the mechanical laboratories hus been along the lines of pre- 
vious years, and no reason is apparent for making any radical change. 

The installation of a larger and better equipped blacksmith shop 
would be of advantage, in saving time, to both student and instructor. 

In the carpentry shop several additions have been made since last 
year, such as re-arrangement of the wood lathes, the placing of a new 
lathe built in the shops, and the installation of a small circular saw, this 
work also being done in the shops. 

-The students working in the machine shop get insight into the con- 
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struction and working of the steam engine. In the beginning of the ses- 
sion we imported from New York castings of three small engines of differ- 
ent patterns, and during the winter one of them was finished and two 


others are under way. Besides this, a large working model in wood of the 
moving parts of the engine was constructed in the carpentry shop; and a 


five minutes’ observation of its movements gives a better idea of the real 
operation of an engine than could be got from an hour’s lecture. 


We endeavour, as far as possible, to construct practical articles, and 
the pieces of apparatus built in the shops and now in use, either there or 
in the laboratories of the University, are worth several hundred doilars. 
Many of these articles are not on exhibition in the shops, being in the 
‘ laboratories to which they belong. .---- toe 

I have thus far been fortunate in havinie two good mechanics as 
instructors, one in carpentry and one in the machine shop. As to the 
carpentry I do not contemplate any difficulty in the future; but I cannot 
say this in regard to the machine shop, as every mechanic would not be a 
snccess in that position. The only Way that I know of to avoid the danger 
year. His summer months might be profitably employed in constructing 
pieces of apparatus for which he has no time during the winter, and in 
doing much necessary mechanical work about the University. 

Last year I suggested the appointment of an instructor in practical 
mathematics for the students in practical science. The suggestion was 
carried out by the appointment of C. J. McInnes, M.A., Ph.D,, a recent 
graduate of Queen’s and of Johns Hopkins. The appointment was a good 
one, and those students who availed themselves of the help offered by Dr. 
McInnes received much benefit. There are still two defects, the nature of 
which I wish here to lay before you: 

(1) The students in practical science, especially in the mining school 
department, are so loaded down with work in their first year that they 
have not sufficient time to give to the subject of mathematics. This can 
be rectified only by requiring the student to matriculate with a higher 
mathematical standard, or to put in an extra year’s attendance. 

(2) It would be disastrous to allow the high standard of excellence 
which we have reached in mathematics to be in any way lowered. We 
- have a reputation that must be kept up. Now, in the junior and senior 
classes in mathematics all students are in common, and there is no valid 
reason why science students should not attend along with the arts, as all 
are expected to take these classes who have not taken senior leaving 
matriculation. But in those parts of the higher mathematical course 
which are needed by science students the case is quite different, These 
subjects are compulsory upon science students, but not on arts students. 
Consequently none but picked students in arts, those who have a liking 
and a genius for the subjeet, enter upon or pursue the higher course, and 
it is these who go on to become our distinguished teachers. 


But the presence of science students in these classes, and especially of 
those who do not take readily to the subject, becomes a drag on the class 
to the great loss and dissatisfaction of the better stndents. I have felt 
this very much during the past session. One may think that he can 
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go on and leave those who cannot follow to lag behind. But where there 
are many of such in a class such a thing is impossible. Their presence in- 
variably disturbs and demoralizes the best interests of the class. I there- 
fore suggest that for all mathematical subjects beyond the senior, the 
science students have their own classes. This can be effected by the per- 
manent appointment of a third teacher. Mathematics is one of the 
heaviest departments in the University. and with the science stu- 
dents incorporated three men are needed for the work required. It ap- 
pears to me that most of my time should be expended upon the higher 
students. 
N. F. Dupuis, 


Dean of Practical Science Faculty. 


SOCRATES, HIS PERSON AND WORK. 





T may be as well at the outset to refer briefly to some of the 
influences, which formed the intellectual inheritance and 
environment of Socrates, and gave direction to his activity. 
Even as early as the time of the Ionic thinker and traveller, 
Xenophanes, recently called a ‘‘ zealous Protestant’* the in- 
vestigation into the nature and origin of the universe involved 
for some minds a rejection of the popular faith. This trend of 
thought assumed a matter-of-fact form amongst the Sophists, 
of whom the greatest, Protagoras, said that the existence of the 
gods was uncertain and lay wholly outside the concerns of the 
practical life. One of his commentators reports Protagoras as 
adding that life was too short for such obscure problems. If 
the Sophist made the remark, as is not unlikely, he cannot be 
taken to mean that life is merely bread-winning. The free- 
born Athenian citizen, with his small army of slaves, did not 
disturb himself about the means of subsistence, even when 
prices ran high during the siege of Athens in the Peloponne- 
sian War. He meant rather that a public life was the only true 
occupation for the intelligent young men of Athens, and that 
the existence of the gods was a matter of idle opinion. 
Other early Greek inquirers, such as Parmenides, of a 
more scientific and, we may say, religious temper, confined 
themselves chiefly to the task of understanding the world, with- 


out trenching too openly on the accepted faith. 
*The New World, Sept. 1899, page 407. 
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Neither of these types, the speculative and sceptical, 
though they were certainly Greek, had its origin in Athens. 
Thinkers of all kinds sprang up in Asia Minor and Italy, in 
Sicily and the islands of the A.gean Sea, but not one of 
them in Athens. Even the Sophists were all foreign-born, 
though they were drawn to Athens by her growing influence 
and fame. The activities, indigenous to the Athenian char- 
acter, were not scientific or sceptical, but political and literary. 
Indeed, so far as_ strictly scientific inquiry is concerned, 
Athens was conservative. It may perhaps be said that the task 
of nation-building gave her little time for anything else. And 
when we call to mind that A#schylus was a soldier in the Per- 
Sian wars, coveting military rather than literary fame, and that 
Sophocles was at one time a naval commander, we can well un- 
derstand that the dramas of these two poets would not be separ- 
ate from their life, but would rather be a main way of honour- 
ing the gods and celebrating the glory of theirland. It certain- 
ly could not be said of the Athenians in the time of Socrates, 
as Aristophanes said of the earlier generation of A‘schylus, that 
they ‘‘knew nothing except to call for barley-cake and shout 
‘Yo heave ho’”’; yet, caricature though the picture is, it 
points to the strongly practical bias of the Athenians, their 
great sanity and level-headedness, and their instinctive rejection 
of subtleties. When they did compose tragedies, they were 
driven to it; and then they simply uttered. themselves, as it 
were, sang their own life and story, their gods and their mem- 
orable past. Athenian literature is noble, largely because the 
poets set before themselves no definite mission, but were direct 
organs of the national mind. Every tragedy was a national 
anthem. It illustrated to perfection the sentence of Goethe, 
that the function of poetry was not to give prescriptions, but to 
accompany or voice, not zu detten, but zu beglerten.* Plato 
humorously satirizes a contemporary school of thought, the 


Ionic or Ephesian, in this way: ‘‘It is as possible to converse 


*The passage runs 
, merke dir nme 
Dass die Muse zu begleiteu 
Doch zu leiten nicht verstehe, 
(Observe that poetry keeps in close sympathy with life, and does not 
frame precepts for its guidance). 
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with lunatics as with these Ephesians. They, in accordance 
with their scripture” [Zverything Flows] ‘‘are always in motion; 
to dwell on any point in the argument, or quietly to speak and 
answer in turn, is literally beyond them. They are, I should 
rather say, forever on the guz vive. If you ask one of them 
anything he forthwith plucks from his quiver one of his subtle 
phrases and lets fly at you, and, if you ask for the meaning of 
his saying, he will at once smite you with another outlandish 
novelty,’”—and much more to the same effect. The thinkers 
described in this passage (Theaetetus 179 E.) are to Athens 
essentially foreigners. Subtlety for its own sake was always 
intolerable there. The Athenian must see the bearing of 
thought upon all other things, which they esteem, or he will 
not speculate. This is a true instinct. It 1s possible to imag- 
ine that the Athenians might never have cultivated philosophy. 
But if they philosophise, they will do it greatly, just because for 
them philosophy must, to be worthy of its name, interpret the 
whole of existence. Their philosophy will then have the 
breadth and dignity of their literature. As yet, however, that 
is to say before the time of Socrates, the Athenian had not 
thought. 

When Socrates had reached the prime of his life, 431 B.C., 
the first year of the Peloponnesian War, Athens was the fore- 
most city of Greece. Her fleet, to which her empire contribut- 
ed, was on all waters. Her power was felt from Asia Minor in 
the East, to Carthage on the West. The plague, which over- 
took Athens in the second year of the war, and subsequently 
caused the death of Pericles, is said to have had its origin in 
Carthage, and it raged in Rome 436-432, B.C., a vivid proof 
that the sea was not ‘‘dzssociabilrs” and ‘‘estranging”’ but a 
xovroc or thoroughfare. Vessels from all parts of the Medi- 
terranean traded with the population of Athens. Grain from 
the Black Sea already poured into her spacious harbour. ‘Our 
wide-spread commerce,” says Pericles, ‘‘brings all the gifts of 
the earth to Athens. Strangers are not expelled as at Sparta.” 

Asearly as 432 B.C., Athens, recognizing herself as mistress 
of commerce, punished the Megarians for some offence by shut- 
ting them out of her markets, one of the train of events, it is 
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said, which gave rise to the Peloponnesian War. The con- 
course of foreign sailors and merchants at Athens would be a 
picturesque feature of the city’s life. Indeed, thirty years be- 
fore this time (477 or 476, B.C.) through a change in the con- 
stitution, effected by Aristides, the merchant-citizens of Athens 
had become eligible to the highest civic office, that of archon- 
ship, and the exclusive control of the landed proprietor had 
been broken down. * 

The expansion and glory of Athens were the theme, not 
only of statesmen and orators, but also of the poets. 


‘Moreover thou art come into my town 

Not unaneled, a harmless suppliant 

And cleansed; Yet, ere thou art called my citizen, 

I would have thee clear from every shadow of blame.”’ 
(Athena to Orestes.) 

‘‘Now farewell Athena, bringing to Athens 

Glory and safety, too.” —(Orestes to Athena.) 


‘“¢ For to these citizens in time to come 
The tide of glory shall not ebb.’’—( Athena of Athenians.) 


‘** All your hap that is to be 
Shall be pure prosperity.” —(Humenides to Athens.) 


That is a little bunch culled from Aéschylus, and this is a com- 


panion bunch from Sophocles. 
‘*My word, O Son of Aegeus, shall endure 
To stead thy city—nor with age wax faint.”’ 
(Gidipus to Athens.) 
‘*May heaven all my will perform for thee 
And for thy land, since nowhere upon earth 
Save only here, I found God-fearing hearts, 
And generous minds, and lips that could not lie.” 
(The Same.) 


‘* A land where men are just 
And law determines every cause.—( 7’ heseus of Athens.) 


And the city, where men could say the thing they would, 


*A remarkable illustration of the extent and closeness of the maritime 
connections of Athens, and also of her lack of intercourse with the nearest 
inland neighbours, is furnished incidentally by the fees for an ocean voy- 
age, in comparison with the price of horses. A man, his wife, children and 
goods were carried to Athens from Egypt or the Black Sea, a distance of 
600 or 700 miles, for the merest pittance, two drachmas at the utmost, says 
Plato, (Gorgias 511 D), about 40 cents. We cannot add ‘and found,” 
because the passenger had to provide his own food. On the other. hand, 
the price of a horse of the sorriest description was 60 dollars. But zest 
was supplied the land-traveller free of charge, since the lonely mountain 
roads, or rather paths, as the Greeks, unlike the Romans, were not road- 
builders,, were infested with robbers. Little wonder that for the Athen- 
ians, and for the Greeks at large, the sea was a ‘‘freundlich Element.” 
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whose ruins are more worthy of study than many a pretentious 
modern structure, and the fragments of whose sculpture are still 
the perfection of the art, sprung like Aphrodite from the foam 
of the sea, was worthy of their praise. 

Yet the reader of Greek history is convinced that in the 
actions of Athens during the great war, there was an absence of 
that feeling of balance which was so marked a quality of the 
Greek spirit, and that the war, calamitous though it was, was 
achastisement. This long and humiliating ordeal is thus the 
tragedy of Athens, and indeed the open-minded Athenians, to 
their credit, accepted it in that way. 

It is not my purpose in this article to consider the literature 
of Athens. It was a wonderful transfiguration of Greek relig- 
ious and ethical ideals, involving the conscious or unconscious 
sublimation of the cruder elements in the older faith and the trans- 
formation of an inexorable doominto justice. If criticism be the 
fusion of faithand scepticism, Greek literature is critical or critico- 
constructive. Combined with the external splendour of the city 
and its maritime importance, the drama made Athens the cyno- 
sure of the civilized world. To be prominent in this city was to be 
a world-figure* The Sophists, now flocking to the city, under- 
took ‘‘ for a consideration ” to instruct the young men how to win 
the ear of the popular assemblies. Thus began the art of 
Rhetoric, an accomplishment naturally despised by the more 
conservative, who assumed that the new political leaders should 
be the sons of the old. Of this feeling Aristophanes was the 
champion; the representative of the sceptico-practical or Sophis- 
tic tendency was Protagoras; while Anaxagoras, who dared to 
surmise that the sun was a red-hot stone about the size of the 
Peloponnesus, was the leader in science. In the midst of these 
forces, Some native, some foreign, stands forth Socrates, an 
Athenian to the marrow and yet the great enigma or sphinx of 
Athens. It ishe who gives meaning to the partial thoughts 
of his time, and so, along with Euripides, ranks as a world-his- 
torical person. The scientists cannot lay cxclusive claim to 
him, nor the Sophists, nor the conservatives, nor yet the 


¢*¢ Athens, the Prytany (metropolis or headquarters) of wisdom,” says 
the Sophist Hipp1as (Plato, Protagoras, 337) with a fine instinct for a telling 
br 


porase. 
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mystics; but his mind embraces something from each. The 
partizan it is easy to comprehend, but the intellectual universa- 
list, such as Socrates, escapes from the limits of every rubric. 

Whatever may have been thought of Socrates on the 
street, he soon drew to himself the keenest wits of the time, in- 
cluding such divergent*minds as that of the Cynic, Antisthenes; 
the Cyrenaic, Aristippus; Xenophon, the practical man of the 
world touched with fancy; the daring political comet, Alcibiades; 
and the deep, subtle and dreaming Plato. Amongst the men 
nearer to his own age, he listened to the teachings of Anaxa- 
goras; enjoyed the friendship, so it is universally believed, of 
Euripides, and was selected bs Aristophanes as the ringleader 
of the host of iconoclasts, by merit raised to that bad eminence. 
He wrote nothing, and lives only in the works of his diciples 
or critics, mainly the dialogues of Plato, the reminiscences of 
Xenophon, the references of Antisthenes and AEschines, and the 
Clouds of Aristophanes. 

What, according to these witnesses, are we to think of 
Socrates? As to externals there is general agreement and, es- _ 
pecially from Plato and Xenophon, abundant detail. Indeed, 
his exceptional profile and contour are of themselves almost a 
fascination. But when we ask what was the higher enchant- 
ment exercised by this wizard over his disciples, we find that the 
portrait is coloured in each case by the mind of the artist, and 
the problem, here as in the gospels, is to restore the original. 

Let us begin with Xenophon. Xenophon, in the words of 
one of his latest editors (Dakyns) was ‘‘ piously and healthily 
brought up” and “religiously and healthily disposed.” Fam- 
ily worship, such as the Greeks held, was conducted regularly 
in his father’s house. He himself never ceased to offer sacri- 
fices, and consult omens and oracles. He had, says Dakyns 
again, ‘‘a quite child-like faith and trust in divine providence. 
It did not render him superstitious and inactive, but gave him 
a sense of security in dark places.’’ Naive in the extreme is 
his faith. At one time, as he tells us himself in his own simple 
way, he had got hard up campaigning in Asia Minor, and his 
sooth-sayer advised him to improve his fortunes by offering 
sacrifice in the old customary way. He followed the advice, 
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and ‘‘that very day,” says. Xenophon, “Bion -and Nausi- 
cleides arrived laden with gifts.” Truly the gods were the -rer 
warders of those who diligently acknowledged them. Besides 
this element of piety Xenophon had a slender idealizing vein, 
so much so, that according to his biographer the romantic 
march. of the ten thousand becomes an ‘‘allegory of a soul’s 
adventure, in which the mighty ones of earth are cast down and 
the: little ones exalted, in which effeminacy, treachery and arro- 
gance may work mischievously for a-season, but in thé end are 
brought to-naught, while the faithful, God-fearing man,. who 
helps himself and patiently endures, will win in the end 
salvation.’’* ; 

Now, if there was anything sceptical or actively reformar 
tory in the work of Socrates, it is not likely that Xenophon 
would accentuate it; nor would he overlook whatever indica- 
tions there were that Socrates behaved like othermen. Hence, 
commenting on the charge that Socrates destroyed the national 
religion by introducing new divinities, he writes:—‘‘ Socrates 
was often to be seen engaged in sacrifice at home or at the com- 
on altars of the state. Nor was his dependence on divination 
less manifest. Indeed, that saying of his ‘A divinity'gives me 
a sign,’ was on everybody’s lips, so much so, that, if I am not 
mistaken, it lay at the root of the imputation that he imported 
novel divinities, though there was no greater, novelty in his case 
than in that of other believers in oracular help, who commonly 
rely on omens of all sorts, the flight or cry of birds, the utter- 
ances of man, chance meetings, or a victim’s entrails,” (Memo- 
vabilia 1, t, 2-3). And again, Xenophon announces it as. a 
principle of Socrates that ‘‘whatever the gods have given us 
to do by means of inquiry, we ought to do by inquiry, but 
whatever. is obscure we ought to try to discover from the 
gods by divination,” (Mem. I, 1,.9.). 

From these passages we would infer that the. sinrest of the 
age had clapped Socrates o’ the shoulder perhaps, but certainly 
had left him heart-whole. Even the saying, ‘‘The divinity 
gives me a sign,’ which, as Xenophon admits, 1s peculiar. to 


*In two intéresting passages, Hipparchikos ix,.8, 9,.and the conclud- 
ing. sentences of the Revenues, he justifies the frequent employment of 
the phrase, “God willing” (avy dew) and expresses the hope that Athens 
will resume her ancient dignity and manner of life. ve 
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Socrates, is wrongly explained as affirming the value of. the, 
customary divination. But the disciple was too devoted a 
Boswell not to record with some faithfulness many a talk, to 
which he had himself listened, and, although the delicate bloom 
of speculation is rubbed off, much of the real Socrates remains. 
He is consistently painted as the indefatigable inquirer, seeking 
the real nature of virtue and citizenship. On this point, Xeno- 
phon and Plato are in agreement. Continually Socrates but- 
tonholed his friends and put to them awkward questions. No 
dignity escaped the thrust. Laches and Nikias, generals in the 
war, were asked what bravery was.: The model young man, 
Charmides, is questioned on temperance or moderation. Eu- 
thyphro, who was prosecuting his father for murder, he stopped 
to ask about filial obligation or piety. So, too, he deals with 
friendship, justice, wisdom and virtue. He discusses econom- 
ics with the householder, and the handicrafts with the artisans. 
He even put his nose into unsavoury matters, and questioned 
the Hetairai upon the secret of their charms. Nothing which 
touched even remotely on life and character escaped his eye. 
All this, indeed, to make people morally better, thinks Xeno- 
phon. But the method had a deeper source and farther conse- 
quences. Socrates, comparing himself to a mid-wife, compel- 
led his victims to go through the agony of mental parturition, 
in order that they might be for the first time conscious of their 
own vacuity. He deemed himself to be performing a public 
service in exposing ignorance masquerading as knowledge. 
Bitter indeed was the process, but ultimately wholesome, be- 
cause, when the conceit of knowledge was removed, the ground 
was cleared for real knowledge. Accurate ideas, said Socrates, 
are the only solid basis for true living. No one can be brave, 
just, virtuous, if he be ignorant of the nature of bravery and 
virtue. Therefore, to know oneself, to banish one’s cherished 
illusions and humbly to confess ignorance, are the foundation 
of moral life. Socrates was thus the Athenian gad-fly, and he 


did not spare his sting. So much we gather from Xenophon 


and Plato. | | 

It is, also, not possible to think that Xenophon is entirely 
mistaken in attributing to Socrates the performance of religious 
rites. Indeed, in the last moments of his life, so beautifully 
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described by Plato in the Phaedo, Socrates enjoins’ upon Crito 
to do for him a duty which death will prevent himself from dis- 
eharging. ‘‘‘Crito,’ he said, and they were his last words, 
‘F- owe a cock to Asclepius; will you remember to pay the 
debt?’ ‘The debt shall be paid,’ said Crito.” The idea that 
Plato, in describing this scene, could offend against’ the inner 
facts of Socrates’ genius is wholly inadmissable. Moreover, 
Socrates, in this scrupulous way, discharged his religious 
vows not for the sake of accommodating the weaker brethren, 
but because he found satisfaction in the act. It is probable, 
and I think true, that Socrates did not justify this course. Yet, 
had he been less in touch with the religious sentiment of the 
people, he would have‘been less effective as a reformer. 

But the favourite sign, divinity or daimon, of Socrates, is 
clearly beyond the comprehension of Xenophon. _ It is a posi- 
tive indication that Socrates, without being himself absolutely 
aware of it, had left behind the popular faith. It was not 
necessary for him to consult signs and omens, because he poss- 
essed what has been happily called an ‘‘internal oracle,” 
vouchsafed, as it would seem, to no one else. The possession 
of this personal oracle, which its owner sometimes speaks of 
apologetically, sometimes treats with mystic deference, reveals 
him as at one and the same time orthodox and heterodox, be- 
lieving and sceptical, a splendid combination of breadth and 
keenness. Never more tellingly has the new faith appeared in 
the arms of the old. And yet the new inspiration had unmistak- 
ably come, for which ‘‘no temple stood or altar smoked.” It 
was not pure misapprehension on the part of many Athenians 
when Socrates was accused of introducing new divinities. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that we have in the pages 
of Aristophanes a picture of Socrates quite different from the 
picture drawn by Xenophon. Aristophanes is the upholder of 
the ancient manners more strenuously even than Xenophon, and 
with a greater power of discerning the weak places in the new 
movement. He understands that Socrates, with his perpetual 
“‘stirring’’ (as Xenophon calls it), was the very genius of fer- 
mentation and revolt. Painting with a broad brush he refused 
to distinguish between Socrates and the Sophists, calling So- © 
crates the chief of this new and, to him altogether detestable 
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sect. In the Clouds the philosopher is named ‘‘the prince 
pontifical of quirks and quibbles” and praised for his: ‘ proud 
deportment and high looks, in barefoot beggary strutting up 
and down.” While referred to reverentially by his disciples as 
‘‘ Himself” ‘“The He,” he is depicted by the comic poet as the 
general manager of a new thinking-shop, where brains are to 
be procured, and appears suspended aloft in a basket, aloof 
from mundane matters, ‘‘treading in air contemplating the 
sun.” The only gods he is said to recognize are ‘‘ Chaos” and 
‘‘Clouds” and ‘‘Speech;” hence the name of the comedy to 
indicate the unsubstantial and watery nature of the Sophistic 
bill-of-fare. An old man having imbibed some smatterings of 
the new teaching ts represented in the comedy as bringing his son 
Pheidippides to the new school. Socrates gives the young 
man an opportunity to hear an argument between the Just 
Word or Justice, and the Unjust Word, in which justice, call- 
ing itself the fashion of the times, overwhelms with ridicule the 
obsolete and stale maxims of justice and piety. The young 
man convinced that it is utter folly to be any longer just, ber 
comes a Sophist, and immediately utilizes his new acquire- 
ments by beating his father, and proving in that tangible way 
that filial piety is an outworn absurdity. The object of the poet 
is to exhibit the grace of the antique customs and the simple 
truth of the old-time religion, both of which are, as he thinks, 
being subverted by Socrates. ‘‘ akae avenging un God of 
your ancestors, and Him revere.’ 

To Aristophanes Socrates appears in the light of an irrev- 
erent and logic-chopping idler, seeking to remove the ancient 
landmarks. As for himself, he would continue to hold to 
family connections, blue-blood, gentlemanly instincts and the 
simple graces of life, as Xenophon afterwards did. Aristophanes, 
one of the most significant men of his time, is certainly not 
wholly mistaken in counting Socrates as a disrupting force, and 
his view must be added to Xenophon’s if we are to understand 
the philosopher. , i Bs 

These two views, Xenophon’s and Aristophanes’, are 
harmonized in Plato. Already Plato has been shown to be the 
ultimate source of the idea that the work of Socrates consisted 
in bringing thought to birth and in. penetrating the various dis-~ 
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guises of ignorance. The great word of Socrates, so lucidly 
expounded by Plato, was that virtue is knowledge, that right 
action involved clear thought. As for gentlemanly instincts, 
they may be sufficient for an earlier age with easier moral prob- 
lerns, but the intricate life of the imperial city demanded know- 
ledge. So wide-spread and deep-seated was ignorance that 
Socrates, after long search for wisdom, admitted the truth of 
the oracle that ‘No one was wiser than Socrates,’ because he 
alone knew that he knew nothing. So he passed his days in 
instilling, not without a faint suggestion of venom, into every 
one he met the blessed consciousness of ignorance, thinking 
that no condition of man could be more deplorable than to be 
ignorant of one’s ignorance, and saying in. effect that, even 
though wisdom be sorrow, ’tis folly to be glad. A condition of 
universal intellectual apathy might suit a city of swine, but not 
Athens. It is true that what Socrates most desired to know 
was justice and temperance; in short what was a right life. He 
did not concern himself with the speculations of the early phil- 
osophers into the nature of fire, water, earth and air, and in 
that regard he cannot be said to offer a complete ideal. But 
his method is right, and with his strong, practical Athen- 
ian common-sense he applies it first where it is needed most. 
Thus we come to Plato’s great idea concerning him, namely, 
that he is the city’s purge, a purge in the sense that he attacks 
and destroys error and establishes truth. Aristophanes is right © 
in part, therefore, and Xenophon is right in part, but Plato 
alone is right entirely. It was a long time, too, before even 
Plato, much as he loved and revered his master, understood 
him. The strange riddle was not easy to solve, and Pilato in 
solving it has performed a marvellously succinct piece of con- 
structive interpretation, of which I shall give the briefest pos- 
sible outline. 

The term ‘purge,’ ‘purification,’ ‘cathartic’ (xd@aporc), one 
of the great words in Aristotle’s famous definition of tragedy, is 
expressly employed by Plato (Sophist 226-231) to describe, 
amongst other things, the process by which the mind reaches 
truth. First of all it is taken to cover all kinds of critical divis- 
ion or separation. To divide an apple or a bushel of grain 
into parts is not a katharszs, since the parts would all be of the 
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same quality or value, while a critical or, as.the Greeks might: 
say, diacritical division rests on the discernment of a real dif- 
ference between the parts.* Accordingly ‘purgation’ includes: 
the processes of sifting, straining, winnowing, threshing,: card- 
ing and combing, fulling and other furbishing, and ‘even the 
less dignified art of the bath-man.’ There are also internal’ 
purifications effected by medicine and gymnastic. All, whether: 
external or internal, tend to make the object more useful, more 
what it is really capable of being, more itself, as it were. But. 
in addition to these various purgations of objects, there is the’ 
purgation of the soul from vice and ignorance. Plato, if we. 
omit his treatment of vice, goes on to say that the worst kind of - 
ignorance consists in thinking that one knows what he does not 
know; then, carrying on the idea of katharszs, he suggests that | 
the soul is purified from ignorance by two kinds of education,.. . 
a rough-and-ready method, adopted by our fathers, of reproof 
and advice, and the other sort, namely the method of cross-. 
examination. ‘‘They cross-examine a man as to what he is 
saying, when he thinks he is saying something and is saying 
nothing; he is easily convicted of inconsistency in his opinions: 
these they collect, and, placing them side by side, show: that 
they contradict one another about the same things, in relation to 
the same things and in the same respect. He, seeing this,. is. 
angry with himself, and grows gentle towards others, and thus — 
is entirely delivered from great prejudices and harsh notions,. 
in a way which is most entertaining to hear, and produces the | 
most lasting good effect on the person who is the subject of the 
Operation. For as the physician considers that the body will 
receive no benefit from taking food, until the imternal obstacles 
have been removed, so the instructor of the soul is conscious 
that his patient will receive no benefit from the applications of | 
knowledge until he is refuted, and from refutation learns mod- : 
esty; he must be cleared out, and orn to think that he knows 
only what he knows and no more.’ mee 
Plato, whose humour is invincible, insinuates that the art 
of refutation is practised by the Sophists, but, as he soon lets 


the word ‘dialectic’ drop from his pen, we are certain that he. 


«The separation of the sheep from the goats is an example, although - 
Matthew (25, 82 and 13, 49), does not use the term katharsis, but anobher: 
word meaning ‘to mark off by boundaries.* ; 
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is thinking of the dialectics or talks of Socrates. Hence we 
come to the most complete and at the same time compact judg- 
nient ever passed on Socrates, that he was a living purge. 

_. Such a practical purge was the Peloponnesian War, puri- 
fying while it humbled Athens. And Socrates, the inner half 
of the same process, brought Athens to a consciousness of her 
ignorance, and so taught her the way to knowledge, science 
and. philosophy. All that Athens did she did greatly, and be- 
ing taught to think. she produced perhaps the greatest philos- 
ophy which the world has seen. Athens, so Milton tells us, 
was ‘‘the eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence.” So- 
crates was one of the most powerful factors in adding another 
clause to her title and making her also the queen of thought. 

Plato, the pupil, is the completion of Socrates, and there- 
fore the only adequate criticism. Inthe thought of Plato we 
can see what were the real horizons of the master: 

(1) The interest of Socrates was limited on the side of 
science in the stricter sense. According to Xenophon, Socrates 
regarded the early philosophers, who speculated about the One 
and Many, Rest and Motion, as playing the part of fools; and 
there are sufficient hints in Plato to show that Xenophon is 
not wrong, but, as is usual with him where his own prejudices 
are involved, only overstating a fact. As Socrates confined 
himself almost entirely to questions of conduct, it will hardly 
be disputed that, however capable of extension his method 
might be, this limitation of his immediate interest is a defect. 
It may be argued that some intelligent insight into the facts and 
principles of physical life, for instance, is requisite for the best 
conduct, and Plato found that he had to discuss these principles 
when he came to draw a detailed picture of the true citizen. 

(2) No one will deny to Socrates a true sense of humour, 
of which a very necessary feature ts self-criticism, not of the 
acrid but of the lambent type. Only he can wisely say, 
“Lord, what fools these mortals be!”’ who. knows that he 
shares largely in mortal folly. Now Socrates, instead of vain- 

ly seeking to alter his stature by taking thought, is able to 
make a jest at his own expense. He says, ‘‘So, Theaetetus, 
you have a snub-nose and prominent eyes like me,” much in 
the manner of Sir John Falstaff, who, while glancing at his 
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own roomy circumference,’ affirms his.desire not for the .'“ bulk: 
and. big assemblance of a man,”’ but only for the spirit.: » More-: 
over, Socrates has the higher and rarer humour, which enables: 
him to.hold himself aloof from even his own serious occupation, 
as. he does to the point of admiration in his comparison ‘of his‘ 
employment to the maieutic art.. Nor is he devoid of sympathy: 
for.a wide range of objects, -as-his mumerous reférences .to ‘the: 
Athenian handicrafts prove. : But here we touch-his boundaty~- 
line, since his sympathy is not so much a straight-forward: and: 
simple acceptance of the thing itself as a determination to make» 
it subserve his purpose. Accordingly. he lacks the supreme: 
humour, the divine. humour,’ we may say, which loves while. it- 
laughs, which is only not utter acquiescence because -it:'is: 
so close to tears. Plato was not exactly born with this humour, 
but he grows magnificently into it, not so much by his acknow-: 
legement that there are ideas of even: such. things as ‘filth,’ as? 
by: his curiosity and reverence for and his love of what is common. 
Only the very greatest men of genius. have this ultimate -hum=: 
our, and. Socrates is still an eminent figure in the next grade. =: 
’ (3) Lastly, Plato has no private daimon. The God,:whom.: 
he worships, created the world and man, and Plato finds Him: 
everywhere. ' He, therefore, after much perturbation of soul,. it’. 
is true, is finally restored to spiritual fellowship with nature and : 
his race. Here, too, Socrates did not win the topmost round. 
But, all criticism aside, what a superlative pioneer. he’ made,.: 
hewing through polite inertia, sceptical-jest or desistance, and. 
organized opposition with a dauntlessness which is’ almost ‘ine: 
ctedible, having no such plain. finger-posts as’ had Plato to. 
guide him,.and making: his. way Ohne Hast; ae ohne’ Raxt: 
towards the open land of eae: as 
Se Ww. Dype. 
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“LESLIE: STEPHEN’ S “THE UTILITARIANS,' eee 
RHIS. work;: ae it is not so commen hendee in its scope: 
--as the author’s ‘‘ English Thought in the: Eighteenth. 

Century,” is-a' very complete study, not merely’ of the doctrines,,. 

but of the influence of the Utilitarians, and especially of Jeremy!: 

Behtham, James Mill and John Stuart Mill. It is. full of inters: 

est, not only to those who wish to follow the: history .of .phil:‘ 

osophy in-England, but also to the ‘general reader who feels. 
more at home with biographical detail and with practical poli-' 

tics than with abstract ideas. The first volume begins with an ° 

interesting and able summary of the political, industrial, social. 

and philosophical conditions prevailing at the end of the eight- 

eenth century. Down to the revolutionary period the nation 
as a whole was contented with its institutions.- .The dominant. 
class consisted of the great landed interest, into which ‘the, 
heads of the new industrial system were being absorbed,.. while .; 
the ambitious lawyers were rewarded by adoption into. it, and. 
were thus able to take part in politics and legislation. And not- 
only were the country gentlemen the legislators, but they also 

played a great part in the judicial and administrative systenras.; 
justices of the. peace. .The army and navy, and even: the: 
church, to a great extent represented the same class, and natur-. 
ally had the same profound faith in the English Constitution... 

The result was that in England there was great industrial activ-: 

ity, combined with political stagnancy. Meantime, thoughtful:. 

observers saw'the evils which ‘reformers had failed. to remedy. 

To the new. consciousness of these evils and to symipathy for- 

the poorer classes,..Utilitarianism owed its origin and power.:' 

Its representatives sought to find a: basis for conduct, strmutlat-- 

ed mainly by the desire to extend justice: to all the individuals: : 

composing’ society. - This basis, it seemed to find in the desire’: 
natural to every being to secure pleasure and avoid: pain; but,:: 
in point of .fact, its influence was due mainly to its practieal:: 
motive, as expressed tn Bentham’s formula, “the greatest hapy’; 
piness of the greatest number.’ While this formula, when nat. 
too rigidly interpfteted, furnishes a rough-and-ready standard. for. 
the measurement of law, Mr. Stephen’s contentidn.is_that it -is:; 
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very difficult of application. Its originator, however, was of a 
different opinion. Ina democracy, as he thought, the end is 
the right one, the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
‘SThe people will naturally choose morally apt agents, and 
men who wish to be chosen will desire to become morally apt, 
for they can only recommend themselves by showing their. 
desire to serve the general interest.” The simplicity of Ben- 
tham, and his unbounded faith in his formula, are hit off by 
Mr. Stephen with felicity and humour. ‘‘ He dealt with men 
as bundles of faculties, and assumed that a social science could 
be constructed by a recluse in his study who is absolutely 
ignorant of the real springs of action.” Indeed, the three repres- 
entatives of Utilitarianism were all men of a bookish type, with” 
touching faith in the practical efficacy of an abstract theory.. 
John Stuart Mill, as our author shows, made a nearer approach 
to.a concrete view of human life than the other two, but even he 
could never understand that a man is not a bundle of qualities, 
and that no cunning device, such as Hare’s scheme of represent- 
ation, can be practically effective without a transformation of 
society itself. | 

In the second volume our author gives a clear and full ac- 
count of James Mill and of the doctrines of Ricardo and Malthus; 
but most readers wilt turn with the greatest interest to the third — 
volume, which contains a sympathetic statement and criticism: 
of the logical, economic, political, psychological, ethical: and the-. 
ological views of John Stuart Mill, as well as of Grote, John Aus- 
tin and Buckle, in their relation to antagonistic modes of thought. © 
Writing at a time when empiricism has out-grown the stage 
represented by these writers, Mr. Stephen has no difficulty 
in showing the inadequacy of their doctrines. His criticisms 
are vigorous and effective so far as they go, and he has the. 
great popular merit of never being dull. Accepting, as he does, 
the general presupposition of the empirical school of thought, 
it.can hardly be said that he enables the reader to reach a high- 
er point of view. He is obviously of opinion that the views of 
the writers whom he expounds are fundamentally sound, and 
only need to be interpreted in the light of development to be | 
as satisfactory as any general theory can be. That the human . 
intelligence is definitely limited to the sphere of ‘‘ experience.” - 
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is for him, as for them, a fundamental postulate, and therefore 
he is like them convinced that we can know nothing of ultimate: 
reality. When he comes to examine Mill’s ill-digested essays 
on Religion, he is content to point out the contradictions in his. 
author—a tolerably easy task—-without asking whether there. 
may not have been in them glimpses ofa deeper truth than they. 
succeeded in formulating; and indeed this part of Mr.. Stephen’s 
book is the least satisfactory of anything contained init. Ina 
less degree all Mr. Stephen’s criticisms fail of being completely 
satisfactory, just because he accepts the principles of the authors. 
with whom he is dealing. He points out, for instance, that 
Mill in his Zogic inconsistently hands over various problems to 
the ‘ metaphysicians,’ when his real view is that logic ‘makes 
metaphysics superfluous.” In other words, Mill should have: 
seen that, on his own showing, there is no room for meta-: 
physics, which is an attempt to transcend the limits of human: 
knowledge. But Mr. Stephen himself points out that accord-. 
ing to Mill, although we know ‘nothing of minds and bodies: 
‘in themselves’, ‘‘we do know their existence,” and he adds that: 
this is ‘‘ essential to his position.”’ Similarly, mind is for Mill? 
a.*thread of consciousness,’ and, though he admits its ‘final 
inexplicability,’ he holds that ‘‘it corresponds to some real: 
entity” (p. 83). If the existence of bodies and minds is: 
‘essential to Mill’s position,’ surely Mill has not got rid of 
‘metaphysics’! The ‘metaphysics’ may be poor and empty. 
enough, but it is essential to the doctrine of the limitation of 
knowledge to the ‘thread of consciousness.’ But is it not just.’ 
as- essential to. Mill’s critic, who agrees in limiting. human 
faculty to ‘experience?’ Has such a limitation any meaning, if. 
there is nothing beyond ‘experience’? No doubt Mr. Stephen: 
holds that there are ‘forms of perception’ supplied by the:. 
mind, which are needed to organize ‘experience’; but, as: he. 
still holds to his ‘agnosticism,’ he cannot legitimately deny the 
existence of. reality beyond ‘experience.’ The truth seems. ta. 
be that both the critic and the author whom he criticises are. 
committed to the same absolute limitation of knowledge, and: 
therefore to the same fundamental contradiction. na ee ae, 
There is a similar defectin Mr. Stephen’s criticism of Mill's. 
ethical theory- He has no difficulty in showing, as has been 
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shown by other writers, that Mill is not entitled to speak iofithe: 
‘quality,’ as distinguished from the ‘ quantity’ of pleasures’; 
that he takes an external view of the ‘sanctions’ of conduct ;: 
and that he is. the victim of the ‘associative psychology,’: in~: 
herited from his father. . But,-while Mr. Stephen vigorously: 
assails the superstructure, .he leaves the hedonistic basis’ intact. - 
Pleasure in-still the end, though ‘' what determines conduct is _ 
not a calculation of some future pains or pleasures, but the acttal ° 
painfulness or pleasurableness of’ the whole action at’ the: 
moment” (p. 314). This view obviously makes the ‘mofive’ .. 
a: pleasure or shrinking from pain, and thus leaves it unexplains. 
ed: how there should be any ‘end’ at all. As has been proved’ 
ad nauseam, an immediate feeling cannot be a ‘motive,’ for 
the.simple reason that it involves no conceived ‘end.’ Nor is 
it any real solution of the difficulty to say that ‘‘ the social sent-_ 
iments have been slowly developed ;”’ for, whether we say that 
feelings of pleasure and pain aré primitive endowments of the 
individual or have come to him from inheritance, they remain — 
feelings of pleasure and pain, and can therefore eUpPIy no’ 
‘motive’ to action. 
- Mr. Stephen. objects to Mill’s method in political Suny, 
that it is based on an unreal abstraction. For this abstract 
method we must substitute the ‘historical,’ and study ‘the 
growth of the institutions of which we form a part.’ The de-: 
fect of the Utilitarians was to ‘ recognize nothing but the in- 
dividual as an ultimate unit,’ (pp. 241-242). And no doubt 
this is true; but simply to recognize that the individual is a 
link in the chain of evolution, is no solution of the problem how. 
society comes to form an organic unity. The statement of a 
fact is substituted for an account of what the fact means. . If 
society is really an organism, it must bean organism of per-. 
sors, in each of whom the principle of the whole is operative,. 
Mr. Stephen. speaks of organism and evolution, but at bottom | 
what alone his theory permits him to mean is a kind of evolu- | 
tion, with which the persons evolved have no more to do than. 
the cogs and wheels of a machine ; and if he often makes state- 
ments inconsistent with this view, that only shows that, like. 
other # spoculators; his beliefs outrun his formulated creed. ° 
ae _ JOHN WATSON::",- 
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A COURSE IN- MUSIC AT QUEEN'S. 





HE AGnivewity Council at its meéting at the close of: last 
session appointed a committee to consider what action, 
ifany, should be taken in regard to'a course of music at the 
University. Some years ago the subject had been before the 
Council, and as a result of steps then taken, the nucleus of a 
fund was raised, the interest on which was to be devoted ta. lec- 
tures on music. The subject has now been revived by the 
application of one of the Conservatories of Music: in Ontarie: 
for affiliation. os 
The public interest in good music has during recent years 
been greatly fostered in the large towns and cities of Canada, 
by the establishment of musical clubs. Apart from this, how- 
ever, the number of persons who in all these larger towns, 
make, to a greater or less extent, the teaching of music a pro- 
fession, is very considerable, and it includes musicians of every 
degree of capacity. Thus, it has been felt that there is in On- 
tario, a field for higher education in music. Whilst fully alive 
to this. and to the fact that the University can furnish all need- 
ed educational advantages on the literary side and in such de- 
partments of physics as may be required, the Committee now 
appointed by the Council felt that, for financial reasons affecting 
the diréctly musical side, it was not yet prepared to recommend 
that a ‘permanent course leading to musical degrees should be es- 
tablished. It, however, did recommend—and this has been adopt- 
ed by the Council—that, in order to draw outside attention to the 
subject, and at the same time keep the matter before the Council, 
a tentative course of lectures on the theory of music, according to 
the scheme below outlined by Mr. N. R. Carmichael, should be 
given by him during the session 1901-2. The course will em- 
brace thirty lectures, to be delivered weekly, and of one hour 
each. The fees, which are extremely moderate, will be $1.50 
to registered students, and $3.00 to all others. 
In addition to this course, the Council has also adopted the 
Committee’s recommendation that, in order to stimulate public 
interest, a short course of popular lectures on musical subjects 
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should be established. These lectures will all be illustrated by 
appropriate musical selections. Two will be delivered by Dr. 
C. K. Clark, one by Prof. Goodwin, one by Mr. Blakeley, of 
Toronto, one by Mrs. Harrison (Seranus), of Toronto, and one 
by Mr. Jostph Gould, of Montreal. 

COURSE IN MUSIC, IQOI-2. 

The course of thirty lectures, of one ane each week, will 
include— 

(1). PHysics.—The nature and production of sounds and 
musical notes, waves, beats, harmonics, etc., illustrated by 
experiments. : 

(2). Harmony).—The construction of scales and chords, 
melodic and harmonic progression, use of the common chords 
and their inversions, dominant sevenths, chromatic triads, sus- 
pension auxiliary notes, modulations, analysis of hymn tunes. 

(3). FormM.—Rhythm, structure of musical sentences, 
cadences and modulations. | - 


_ The lectures will be illustrated by simple examples on the 
piano, and enforced by written and oral exercises in Harmony 
and Form, and the practice at the piano of exercises in ‘‘ Piano- 
forte Harmony” and ear training, such as:— 


(a). Playing melodies from memory in al) keys. 
(bd). Playing in all keys the chords and modulations studied in 
Harmony, following them by proper resolutions and cadences. 
(c). Playing simple chord progressions or hymn tunes in all keys- 
(@). Working simple exercises in Harmony at the keyboard. 
Text Booxs:—Prout’s Harmony (Augener & Co., Lon- 
don), and Hymns Ancient and Modern, or, Presbyterian Book 


of Praise. 


‘ 


A. T. DRUMMOND. 
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ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 

RANT ALLEN, I think it was, maintaining once that 
there was a plethoraof talent in England, placed the number 
of contemporary poets at sixty, many of whom, he admitted, 
however, were unknown beyond the circle of their friends and 
admirers. A recent volume of Canadian essays discusses ‘‘ the 
works” of sixty ‘‘well-known Canadian poets,” twenty-two 
‘‘ French-Canadian authors, churchmen and statesmen,” and 
eighty-five ‘‘Canadian women writers,’ no name occurring 
twice, as might be expected, in this rather illogical classification. 
It was the difficulty, presumably, of enumerating all our writers 
of prose that left the classification incomplete as well as illogical. 
Had our able editors, war correspondents and what not been 
included, the list of Canadian literary men and women might 
easily have run up into hundreds. It is pleasant and patriotic, 
no doubt, and apparently not inconsistent with the form of im- 
perialism current amongst us, to think that we, who have re- 
cently given the mother country pointers in campaigning and 
shown her the strength of that imperial sentiment whose ex- 
istence her Cobden clubs and Manchester politicians had denied, 
can surpass her also in the sphere of intellect and art. In 
these matters unfortunately, however, patriotic feeling is not 
entirely to be trusted. It is apt to be a little over-enthusiastic, 
a shade too intent on utterance and too impatient of form, a 
trifle deficient in balance and measure, a little blind to the larg- 
er vision of humanity. The patriotism for example that believes 

in forming our children’s minds on 

We'll lick the Boer 


And wipe the floor 
With the enemies of the Queen, 


or that persists in attributing to ‘‘the soldiers of the Queen,” 


all the results of English energy, honesty and justice, however 


useful and mecessary as a political force, is not the safest guide 
to calm and reasoned literary appreciation. 

Literary excellence is not yet common and abundant even 
in Canada. On thecontrary, ‘‘straight is the gate and narrow 
is the way and few there be that find it ;” or, as the pagan poet 
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long ago expressed it, ‘‘excellence dwells among rocks hardly 

accessible, and a man must almost wear his heart out before he 

can reach her.”” We all possess more or less imagination, 

otherwise the enjoyment of literature would be limited to its pro- 

ducers. In these days ‘of universal education, moreover, the 

‘number is considerable of those who have sufficient command 

of the mechanics of verse to be admitted to the magazines. But 

the average editor is not exactly a poetical Rhadamanthus, nor 

is poetry quite identical with smooth rhythms, facile phrases 

and pretty sentiments largely derivative. What distinguishes 

poetry from verseemaking is its consummate justness, its Perec 

balarice, its unerring felicity, its ‘sweet reasonableness.” - In‘ 
Shelley’s fine phrase, poetry is ‘‘the record of the best and 

happiest moments of the happiest and best minds.” When a 

thought has caught the poet’s imagination and been dwelt upon 

—-and only a worthy thought can thus compel attention—until 

‘its full sig nificance is revealed and there has clustered about it'a 

‘wealth of happy fancy and apt illustration, and when the 

thought thus touched, beautified, and made effective by emotion, 

has been uttered with power to excite like emotion in reader or 

hearer, we have poetry.. What at any time we have ourselves 

felt of noble aspiration, poetry sets in shining lines, with peren- 
nial power of recalling those feelings so delightful, ‘so elevating, 

but with us, so evanescent. It not merely convinces the intel- 

lect but touches the heart. In the animation of mind and the 
bracing of the will, which it is thus the function of poetry to pro- 
duce, the acceptance becomes easier of the otherwise bald and 

repellent truth, or the rule of life hitherto held irksome or 
arbitrary. Poetic power is, in fact, so rare a gift, that in the 
whole history of literature scarcely a dozen persons have dis- 
played it pre-eminently. 

In thus setting, our standard for poetry. high we must of 
course be careful to overlook nothing of real: merit however 
small. Indeed, its very rarity and worth should make us welcome 
any gleam-of poetic truth and beauty. We must not,.like the 
melancholy Jaques in ‘‘As You Like It,” as described: by 
Rosalind, '‘‘ disable all the benefits of our own country;-be out of 
love -with our nativity and almost chide God for makiag::us that 
countenance we are.”’ —_In other words, we must'not.condentn 
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poems or authors merely because they happen to belong to our 
own time and country. The distant is not really more inter- 


esting than the near. The past has no necessary monopoly of : 
what is noble and heroic. In literature, as in other depart: » 


ments of human achievement, 


All experience is an arch, wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 


But to praise immoderately and without discrimination, to call 


- 


that excellent which is only middling or even inferior, to give. 
the rank of poet to men who are scarcely even smooth versi-' 


fiers, is to destroy all belief in excellence or desire for it, in both 
reader and writer, and to prolong in consequence that very lit- 
erary mediocrity against the charge of which we so indignantly 
protest. 

Various restricting conditions have rendered rather abor- 
tive as yet the seeds of literary genius, which of course are sown 
in Canada as elsewhere. First there is the apparent lack of in- 


spiring theme. The country is young. It is without historic . 


halo. It has no antiquity, no legends, no impressive monu- 
ments, no places hallowed by the memory of heroic achiev- 
ment, no noble architecture past or present. Everything seems 
new, raw and somewhat pretentious. The poetry reading pub- 
lic again is small and not very discriminating. Excitable 
enough, Canadians are deficient in imagination and emotion. 
Part are intensely practical, while the smart set imitating the 
externals of English civilization, identify culture with certain 
conventional ways of speaking and behaving, withdress, equip- 
age and manners. Neither are capable of an affection for so 
ideal and disinterested a thing as genuine poetry. What flat- 


ters their prejudices or prepossessions they applaud, the rest is 
moonshine. The lovers of poetry, few and scattered and some- . 
what ashamed of their ‘‘ namby pamby ” want of strenuousness, - 


are for the most part incapable of appreciating the structure, the 
architectonice, as well as the sweetness and melody of a great 
poem. Our poets in consequence have a vague and cloudy 
understanding of their mission. Indisposed or unable to com- 
pose sustained and original works they keep turning out faint 
copies of European models. Meanwhile there remains unsung 
the poetry of the new world—the rapidly fading Indian tradition, 
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the French missions, the voyageurs, pioneering, lumbering, 
the vast forests, great lakes and mighty rivers,—and they will 
remain unsung, and our poets will continue to turn out ballades, 
canzonets, madrigals and reveries, in imitation of the affectations 
of European poetry gone to seed, until a just and disinterested 
criticism has arisen, capable of performing the double service of 
warning our young writers of talent against false and un- 
profitable lines of work and creating for them by exposition and 
analysis an atmosphere of culture, an intellectual situation of 
whjch they can avail themselves. What musical criticism, with- 
in the last hundred and fifty years, has done for Germany, mak- 
ing the Germans, not naturally gifted that way, the most 
musical people in the world, literary criticism might do 
for Canada. At any rate until there has been a more thorough 
popularization of the great masterpieces of poetry we need look 
for no native poetry of any considerable weight or power. 

I have been led by the laudatory essays referred to above’ 
to re-examine the works of perhaps the least futile of our Can- 
adian writers of verse, Archibald Lampman, in the complete 
edition brought out by Morang after the poet’s death in 1899. 
One lays aside the volume with a stronger impression than 
ever of the derivative character of Lampman’s work, his lack 
of originality, his narrow range of thought and feeling and the 
almost entire absence of any evidence of progress towards clear- 
er and more consistent views of life and art. His poems reveal 
neither the stages in his soul’s history nor any large organizing 
ideas round which, as in the great poets, they group themselves. 
They are merely the isolated expressions of more or less limp 
and languid moods, begotten rather of reading than of obser- 
vation or reflection. Instead of the unique and inevitable 
phrase which no one else could give us, faint echoes and frag- 
ments of various voices reach our ears. 

No one familiar with Swinburne’s Deserted Garden and 
its morbid haunting melody, will have difficulty in tracing — 


the lyrical inspiration of the Ballade of Summer’s Sleep : 
The woods that are golden and red for a day, 
Girdle the hills in a jewelled case, 
Like a girl’s strange mirth ere the quick death slay 
The beautiful life he has in chase. 


Winter Hues Recalled is plainly reminiscent of Wordsworth’s 
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Prelude or Excursion 


But in the east the gray and motionless woods, ° 
Watching the great sun’s fiery decline 
Grew deep with gold. To westward all was silver. 
An hour had passed above me ; I had reached 
The loftiest level of the snow-piled fields 
Clear-eyed but unobservant, noting not | 
That all the plain beneath me and the hills 
Took on a change of color, splendid, gradual 
Leaving no spot the same; nor that the sun 
Now like a fiery torrent overflowed 

The great line of the west. Ere yet I turned . 
With long stride homeward, being heated 

With the loose swinging motion, weary too, 

Nor unincliued to rest, a buried fence 

Whose topmost log, just shouldered from the snow, 
Made me a seat, and thence with heated cheeks 
Grazed by the Northwind’s edge of stinging ice, 
I looked out upon the snow-bound waste, 

The lifting hills and intersecting forests, 

The scarce marked courses of the buried streams 
And as I looked, lost memory of the frost, ie 
Transfixed with wonder, overborne with joy. 


We have here something of the movement of Wordsworth’s 
ponderous blank verse, something of his occasional’ garruldus 
enumeration of unvital and insignificant details, with a-tendency 
peculiarly the writer’s own to wander from the subject, that -is » 
to say, from colour to form, but without any of those ‘‘ gleams 
like the flashing of a shield,” which so abundantly illumine 
Wordsworth’s pages. At another time it is the influence of 
Keats, a poet whose method, according to his biographer, 
Lampman carefully studied, that is most apparent. Compare. 


the first stanza of Lampman’s April ; 


Pale season, watcher in unvexed suspense, 
Still priestess of the patient middle-day 
Betwixt wild March’s humoured petulance 
And the warm-wooing of green-kirtled May, 
Maid month of sunny peace and sober gray, 
Weaver of flowers in sunward glades that ring 
With murmur of libation to the Spring. 

with the opening lines of Keat’s Autumn 
Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun, 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch eaves run, 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core. 
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Lampman’s 
Dreaming of Summer and fruit-laden mirth, 
with a line from Keat’s Nightingale 
Singest of Summer in full-throated ease. 
Lampman’s 
‘ Quite forgot 
The shallow toil, the strife against the grain, 
Near souls that hear us call but answer not. 
The loneliness, perplexity and pain. 


with Keat’s 
Quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known 
The weariness, the fever and the fret, 
Here where men sit and hear each other groan. 
or the following description of gnats from April 
the thin 
Mist of gray gnats that cloud the river shore 
ae Sweet even choruses that dance and spin 
Soft tangles in the sunshine. 
with a similar description in the Ode to Autumn 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies. 


Picturesque epithet, syntactical arrangement, personification, 
the use of apostrophe, the rhythmical movement and, with modif- 
cations, the stanza form have all been derived from Keats, 
Lampman’s eye, obviously, being rather on his author than on 
his object, with the inevitable consequence of loss of force and 


sincerity and occasional positive absurdity as in 
Sunny glades that ring 
With murmur of libation to the Spring, 


where the requirements of sense have been ignored for the sake 
of rhyme and epithet. His manner, moreover, varies not only 
from poem to poem, but from stanza to stanza in the same poem. 
The grave and stately movement of the opening stanza of April, 
quoted above, suited to the large, clear, objective treatment of 
the theme intended in the poem, shifts in the second stanza with 
comical abruptness into the peculiar cadence of curious, anti- 
thetical and fanciful introspection quite inconsistent with the 


tone of the context : 
As memory of pain all past is peace 
And joy dream-tasted hath the deepest cheer. 


Such imitative exercises in the style of their predecess- 
ors, have been practised of course even by the great poets; but 
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whereas they have invariably gone on, their preliminary experi- 
ments over, to conquer a style of their own, Lampman never 
acquired the unique and distinctive mark of a master. His 
more characteristic work, if such it may be called, exhibits the 
same want of individuality, the same wavering and uncertain 
manner. A poem very much praised by his admirers is 


‘Morning on the Lievre.” 
Far above us where a jay 
Screams his matins to the day, 
Capped with gold and amethyst 
Like a vapour from forge 
Of a giant somewhere hid 
Out of hearing of the clang 
Of his hammer, skirts of mist 
Slowly up the winding gorge 
Lift and hang. 


Softly as a cloud we go, 

Sky above and sky below, 

Down the river ; and the dip 

Of the paddles scarcely breaks, 
With the little silvery drip 

Of the water as it shakes 

From the blades, the crystal deep 
Of the silence of the morn, 

Of the forest yet asleep ; 

And the river reaches borne 

In a mirror, purple gray, 

Sheer away 

To the misty line of light 
Where the forest and the stream 
In the shadow meet and plight 
Like a dream. 


From amid a stretch of reeds 

. Where the lazy river sucks 
All the water as it bleeds 
From a little curling creek ; 
And the muskrats peer and sneak 
In around the sunken wrecks 
Of a tree that swept the skies 
-Long ago, 
On a sudden seven ducks 
With a splashy rustle rise 
Stretching out their seven necks, 
One before and two behind, 
And the others all arow, | 
And as steady as the wind 
With a swivelling whistle go 
Through the purple shadow led 
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Till we only hear their whir 
In behind arocky spur 
Just ahead. 


Poetry there is here no doubt—the clear depths and mirror-like 
surface of the river winding through the primeval orfest, the 
misty distances, the reflections in the water, the freshness of the 
morning, the feeling of solitude, the sensation as of floating 
in the air. But the form is in no necessary or organic con- 
nection with the thought. The diction is not happily inspired. 
It is without imaginative content. There are no phrases to 
startle by their unique inimitable charm and linger tn the im- 
agination long after. No fairy fancies, as we might expect 
from the subject, ‘‘ring little bells of change from word 
to word.” The syntactical arrangement especially in the last 
section is ludicrous. The first image is inconsistent not only 
with itself but with the morning stillness. The reflection on 
the tree’s having swept the skies long ago, has no connection 
with the thought of the poem. The bobbing rhythm, mono- 
tonous, unmelodious, wanting in subtle harmonies, or delicate 
cadences, is grotesquely inappropriate to the theme, especially 
the, alternately plaintive and jerky, short line. The choice of 
details is poor and the arrangement still poorer. The poem hasno 
proper beginning orend. It should have started with the second 
section, ‘Softly as a cloud we go.”’ The scream of the jay should 
not have been introduced till after the flight of the ducks. As 
the poem deals with some of the evanescent effects of morning it 
might have occurred to the poet that the lifting of the mist and 
the shining out of the sun, changing, as it would, the complexion 
of the scene, might appropriately have been placed at the end. 
In that way the poem would have had a full and natural close. 
As it is, it merely stops. How much finer, in a somewhat sim- 
ilar picture, is Scott’s choice and arrangement of details, how 
much more appropriate his rhythm : 

The Summer dawn’s reflected hue, 

To purple changed Loch Katrine’s blue ; 

Mildly and soft the western breeze 

Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees, 

And the pleased lake like maiden coy, 

Trembled but dimpled not for joy ; 

The mountain shadows on her breast 


Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
In bright uncertainty they lie 
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Like future joys to Fancy’s eye. 
The water-lily to the light 
Her chalice reared of silver bright ; 
The doe awoke and to the lawn 
Begemmed with dew drops, led her fawn ; 
The grey mist left the mountain side, 
The torrent showed its glistening pride; 
Invisible in flecked sky 
The lark sent down her revelry ; 
The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good morrow gave from brake and bush, 
In answer coo’d the cushat dove 

e Her notes of peace and rest and love. 


Lampman, according to his biographer, preferred to be 
judged by his sonnets. Like all distinct art forms, the sonnet 
isa great support to a weak writer. It gives him a framework 
for his thought, while its length seems to impose no severe 
Strain on his invention. The magazines are continually pub- 
lishing so-called sonnets that deceive (so powerful is the influ- 
ence of form) not only the careless public, but the authors them- 
selves, with an appearance of hitting the mark. _But really to 
hit the mark, to make a triumphant success in the sonnet, is 
to prove oneself no mean craftsman. To mold into perfect 
form within the narrow limits of fourteen lines, some weighty 
thought or delicate feeling, requires an exquisite rightness of 
head, heart and hand. Whatever affectation, weakness or in- 
sincerity there is in a man’s make-up, is sure to appear, the stu- 
dent of poetry knows, in his management of the sonnet. Itisa 
severe test, but to the sonnet let us go. Probably as favour- 
able an example as one could choose of Lampman’s sonnet, is 


that entitled, ‘‘Stoic and Hedonist” : 
The cup of knowledge emptied to the lees, 
Soft dreamers in a perfumed atmosphere, 
Ye turn, and from your luminous reveries 
Follow with curious eyes and biting sneer 
Yon grave-eyed men to whom alone are sweet, 
Strength and self-rule, who move with stately tread, 
And reck not if the earth beneath your feet 
With bitter herb or blossoming rose be spread, 
Ye smile and frown and yet with all your art, 
Supple and shining as the ringed snake, 
And all your knowledge, all your grace of heart, 
Is there not something missing from your make ? 
The thing that is life’s acme and its key, 
The Stoic’s nobler portion—dignity. 
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The first line is applicable rather to the sceptic than to the hed- 
onist, unless Lampman’s hedonists, like Tennyson’s lotos-eaters, 
plume themselves on the superior insight which has shown 
them that all strenuous effort is vanity. In any case its con- 
nection is not sufficiently clear, nor is it a satisfactory opening 
line. The second line expresses, not unsuccessfully, the hed- 
onist’s love of sensuous ease. ‘‘ Luminous” attributes too 
much real light and imagination to selfish and sensuous dream- 
ers. ‘‘Biting sneer” is inconsistent with ‘‘curious eyes.”” The 
connection of the line ‘‘ And reck not if the earth, beneath your 
feet” is ambiguous. It is applicable both to the hedonists and to 
the stoics. Its position points to the latter; ‘‘ your” 
points to the hedonists who are addressed. If we substitute 
‘‘who” for ‘‘and” and ‘‘path your brothers tread” for ‘‘earth 
beneath your feet,” and let the line follow ‘‘ Soft dreamers, etc.,”’ 
there is, I think, a decided gain in clearness and power. 
‘*Smile and frown” is grotesquely antithetical ; ‘‘ grace of 
heart’ is inconsistent with the character of the hedonist, as al- 
ready sketched, and is obviously the result of a desperate search 
for something to fill out the line, and at the same time rhyme 
with ‘‘art,” ‘‘make,” ‘‘acme”’ and ‘‘key” are all quite in- 
felicitous. To venture too far out of one’s proper sphere of crit- 


icism into that of construction is to court humiliation, but 


I am in blood 
Stepped in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 


For ‘‘biting,” substitute ‘‘subtle”’; for ‘‘sweet,” ‘‘dear”; for 
‘‘move with stately tread,” ‘‘contemptuous of ease”; for 
‘frown,’ ‘‘ mock” ; and for ‘‘atmosphere ’’—but I cannot be ex- 
pected to furnish rhyme and structure as well as criticism. Re- 


arrange as follows : 


Soft dreamers in a perfumed atmosphere 

Who reck not if the path your brothers tread, 
With bitter herb or blossoming rose be spread, 
The cup of knowledge emptied to the lees ; 


99 


Ye turn and from your luminous reveries 

Follow with curious eyes and subtle sneer 

Yon grave eyed men to whom alone are dear 
Strength and self-rule, contemptuous of ease. 
Ye smile and mock, and yet for all your art, 
Supple and shining as the ringed snake, 

And all your knowledge, all your grace of heart, 
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Is there not something missing from your make ? 
The thing that is life’s acme and its key, 
The Stoic’s grander portion—dignity. 


While still unpoetical the rearrangement is much superior to 
the original in structure. Each quatrain has now its peculiar 
office or function and so has each tercet. The first quatrain de- 
scribes the hedonists ; the second, their contempt for the stoics; 
the first tercet, their grace and art ; and the second, their want of 
dignity. A composition that admits of being thus treated, like 
a school boy’s exercise, can hardly be called inspired work. 
Tested on his own chosen ground, Lampman once more 
turns Out to be colourless and incoherent, lacking in breadth 
and imagination, without individuality, infelicitous in express- 
ion, and wavering and uncertain in the evolution of his thought. 
The failure of a writer to develop a distinctive manner of his 
own, is proof of mediocrity. In no dilletante, or, art for art's 
sake sense, style is the essential thing in literature, and carries 
the rest along with it. Itis the element of indivduality, the 
note of sincerity, the measure of emotional depth and fervour. 
The thinker—scientist or philosopher—discovers new ideas. 
It is the business of the poet to make them prevail, to utter 
them persuasively, tellingly, to take the best ideas current or 
available in his time, suffuse them with feeling and out of them 
make beautiful and effective works of art. Poets are not touch- 
ed but to fine issues. Ifa writer has only a languid interest in 
his theme, he is apt to be merely repeating other men’s phrases. 
When thoroughly in earnest his style must be his own. It 
need not be absolutely flawless. A perfect harmony of thought 
and expression is possible only toa few. Of the vision and the 
faculty divine, the Wordsworths have more of the vision, the 
Tennysons rather more of the faculty ; but, marred or flawless, 
a writer’s style must have, for effect, a unique and personal 
quality. Style is never acquired by mere imitation. It is the 
reward of sincerity. The touch of truth and earnestness is the 
touch of life. Lampman put study enough on his art, but he 
had not ideas enough and he was not, in a literary sense, suffic- 
iently sincere. His range of thought and sympathy 
was remarkably narrow. He had not the saving sense of hum- 
our which kept Shakespeare and Burns sweet and hopeful in 
spite of their clear perception of the errors and follies of men. 
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The past does not seem to have interested him. The present 
bred only weariness and disgust from which he sought escape 
in domestic affection and the contemplation of nature. A son- 
net addressed to his wife, shows more genuine feeling than any- 
where else appears. But whatever consolation he obtained from 
nature is strangely incommunicable to his readers. He 
has neither Scott’s eye for colour and variety, nor Shelley’s 
vivid sense of the unity underlying all difference in nature. 
Tennyson’s minute and delicate landscapes are as much beyond 
him as Byron’s pictures of nature’s broader and mightier 
aspects. His handling of natural themes consists for the most 
part, as in the oft praised Heat, of an enumeration,—lacking, 
as may be inferred from what I have already said of other 
poems, in architectonice,—of what may possibly have been 
significant to himself but which he fails to make vital to any one 
else. He has none of Seton-Thompson’s love of animals, a 
single sonnet of no great merit, containing, I think, his whole 
contribution on that side. He has no rustic types—no Mich- 
aels, no Lucy Grays, no Highland Girls, no Solitary Reapers, 
no poems that one would take the trouble to memorize, nothing 
that could for a moment be placed alongside of Fidelity, The 
Reverie of Poor Susan, To a Skylark, She Was a Phantom 
of Delight, Daffodils, or a hundred others that will occur to 
any reader of Wordsworth. 

Imaginative but uncritical and over-generous readers 
invariably tend to add to the mediocre poet’s work the 
gleam that never was on his performance. But criticism is con- 
cerned not with what the poet might do if your imagination 
amend him, but what he can do by his own sheer power of per- 
suasion. Take, for example, Lampman’s last poem, ‘‘ The 
Largest Life,” a title which, by the way, illustrates his want 


of sureness in the use of words. 
I. 
I lie upon my bed and hear and see, 
The moon is rising through the glistening trees ; 
And momently a great and sombre breeze, 
With a vast voice returning fitfully, 


Comes like a deep-toned grief, and stirs in me, 
Somehow, by some inexplicable art, 

A sense of my soul’s strangeness, and its part 
In the dark march of human destiny. 
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What am I, then, and what are they that pass 
Yonder, and love and laugh, and mourn and weep ? 
What shall they know of me, or I, alas! 

Of them? Little. At times as if from sleep, 
We waken to this yearning passionate mood, 
And tremble at our spiritual solitude. 

II. 

Nay, never once to feel we are alone, 

While the great human heart around us lies ; 
To make the smile on ather lips our own, 

To live upon the light in others’ eyes ; 

To breathe without a doubt the limpid air 

Of that most perfect love that knows no pain; 
To say, I love you, only, and not care 
Whether the love come back to us again, — 
Divinest self-forgetfulness, at first 

A task, and then a tonic, then a need ; 

To greet with open hands the best and worst, 
And only for another’s wound to bleed ; 

This is to see the beauty that God meant, 
Wrapped round with life, ineffably content. 

III. 

There is a beauty at the goal of life, 

A beauty growing since the world began, 
Through every age and race, through lapse and strife, 
Till the great human soul complete her span. | 
Beneath the waves of storm that lash and burn, 
The currents of blind passion that appal, 

To listen and keep watch till we discern 

The tide of sovereign truth that guides it all ; 
So to address our spirits to the height, 

And to attune them to the valiant whole, 
That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul thus stronger for our soul ; 
To have done this is to have lived, though fame 
Remember us with no familiar name. 


Readers, whose own quick conception acts readily upon a 
hint, catching here a glimpse of a fine idea and ignoring 
in grateful enthusiasm, the confusion and redundancy that 
attend its expression, call this a beautiful and inspired poem. 
The thought is certainly an inspiring one—the satisfaction result- 
ing from going’ along with, rather than counter to, the divine 
order that seems to be intended and aimed at in the world, and 
from doing all we can ‘‘to enlarge and increase the volume of 
the human stream sweeping thitherward.” Feebly or insin- 
cerely felt, however, and insufficiently illuminated with ideas, 
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the conception is worked out in a sonnet sequence on 
the Shakespearean model, Everyone knows the Shakespearean 
sonnet—three quatrains developing the thought and leading up 
to a consummation or climax in the couplet, some novel applica- 
tion or summing up of what has gone before. For its successful 
handling, are required largeness of vision, poise, intensity, a 
copiousness which permits of condensation and compression, 
To attempt a sequence of three such sonnets with a pinch of 
inspiration insufficient for one, is inevitably to fall into diffuse- 
ness, vagueness, incoherence, bombast. Where thought is 
deficient there will be padding; where feeling is languid, and 
elevation is attempted, there will be affectation; where 
affectation and redundancy are present, obscurity and incoher- 
ence result. Will any one say that the flatness of many of the 
lines, and the false note, the sepulchral solemnity, of the first 
sonnet, is not the result of want of intensity or of simulating an 
emotion not sincerely felt ; that the diffuseness, the irrelevant 
details, the repetition of the same thought in other words, par- 
ticularly in the second sonnet are not owing to the necessity of 
filling three sections of fourteen lines each; or that the incoher- 
ence of the first, both internally and in its relation to the thought 
of the whole, does not come from the concurrence of vague 
thinking and languid emotion. The poem suggests, rather 
obviously I think in the connection between the first and the 
two following sonnets, the famous passage in Tintern Abbey: 


For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things. 


But so far from Lampman’s being disturbed by Wordsworth’s 
elevated joy or sense sublime, so far from his poem’s having 


: 
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peculiar power to lighten ‘‘the burthen of the mystery, the 
heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world,” so far from its tone’s anywhere rising much 
above the level of prose, the whole might. be re- 
written as prose not only without loss of energy but even with 
added force and persuasiveness from eliminating those faults of 
redundancy, obscurity and affectation not tolerated by good 
prose. Compare with this, Tennyson’s Early Spring, a poem 
written at the age of seventy-five and dealing with the converse 
of Lampman’s thought, the idea of the dual operation of divine 
creative energy renewing and reviving the outer world of nature 
and the inner world of human thought and emotion. 


I. v. 
Once more the Heavenly Power O follow, leaping blood, 
Makes all things new. . , The season’s lure! 
And domes the red-plow'd hills : O heart, look down and up 
With loving blue; Serene, secure, 
The blackbirds have their wills, _ Warm as the crocus cup, 
The throstles too. Like snowdrops pure! 
Il, ‘VI. 
Opens a door in Heaven; Past, Future glimpse and fade 
From skies of glass Thro’ some slight spell, 
A Jacob’s ladder falls A gleam from yonder vale, 
On greening grass, Some far blue fell, 
And o’er the mountain walls And sympathies how frail, 
Young angels pass. In sound and smell]! 
IIT. VII. 
Before them fleets the shower, Till at thy chuckled note, 
And burst the buds, Thou twinkling bird, 
And shine the level lands, The fairy fancies range, 
And flash the floods; And lightly stirred, , 
The stars are from their hands Ring little bells of change 
Flung thro’ the woods. From word to word. 
Iv. VIII. 
The woods with living airs For now the Heavenly Powe1 
How softly fanned, Makes all things new, 
Light airs from where the deep, And thaws the cold, and fills 
All down the sand The flower with dew: 
Is breathing in his sleep, The blackbirds have thei: wills, 
Heard by the land. The poets too. 


How happily Tennyson has been inspired by his idea! Long 
past the time when other men sink into second childishness 
and mere oblivion, Tennyson has lost neither his sense of 
the eternal novelty, freshness, significance of the world nor his 
power of revealing it to others. With what beautiful art he 
selects the details that not only best present the concrete picture 
of spring but keep the ‘reader constantly aware of the nearness 
and omnipresence of divine creative power, and, when we 
fancy the theme exhausted, with what surprised delight we 
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watch its unexpected blossoming into the thought of the power 
of spring to revive in old age the feelings of youth, to germinate 
the dormant seeds of imagination so abundantly sown in the 
spring-time of life. Nor, with all his joyousness, is Tennyson 
too terribly at ease in Zion: a noble thought sincerely and 
profoundly felt is the source of a buoyant, yet deeply earnest 
tone. Both poems deal in different ways with the unity of man 
and nature. But while Lampman’s is weak, diffuse, pensive 
as if with the touch of age, Tennyson’s has the invincible hope- 
fulness and the inexhaustible vigor of immortal youth. 
Lampman’s poetry rather sadly illustrates the impossibility 
of important or fruitful creative work until we have ‘a national 
glow of life and thought,” the result of a more honest and more 
wide-spread critical effort than has yet been attempted in Can- 
ada. While the desire of his admirers to see him ranked with 
Wordsworth is absurd, Lampman had a genuine, though slend- 
er, vein of poetry. The shyness, the shrinking sensitiveness 
and delicacy of which his friends speak, and which one fancies 
he can see reflected in his portrait, are of the poetic tempera- 
ment. To the development of his talent, however, not strong 
enough to make a way for itself, circumstances of education 
and subsequent life and environment Were unfavourable. The 
son of an Anglican clergyman, he had, indeed, early access to 
the great literary models of the past, as well as the help and 
guidance of a man of no inconsiderable culture. But unfortun- 
ately he was sent to that type of school which tends, I cannot 
help thinking, to make gentlemen at the expense of a free play 
of thought, to check spontaneity and to over-emphasize re- 
spect for form, authority, convention. From Trinity College 
School he passed to Trinity University, and thence, after a very 
brief and very unsuccessful trial of school teaching, to Ottawa 
and the civil service. It may be that the social and political 
life of the capital affords more than usual opportunities for ob- 
serving human life on its shallower, weaker and meaner sides, 
but for such studies Lampman had no taste. ‘‘Once more,” 
he tells us in April, and again and again he repeats this in 
other words ‘‘the city smites me with its dissonant roar.” 
From the ‘‘hot heart”’ of the city, he loved to pass to the wide 
spaces and green silence of nature and, while, as 1 have tried to 
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show, he only fitfully and occasionally conveys to others a 
gleam of that illumination which he himself received, I have 
not the slightest doubt that he often entered a heaven shut to 
other men, to adapt Browning, ‘‘entered and took his place 
there sure enough though he came back and could not tell the 
world.” JOHN MARSHALL. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 





S so much space was given to Current Events in the last QUARTERLY, 
A very little can be spared in this number, but a page may be 

devoted to South Africa and China. 

Professor Cappon, reviewing, the past, says ‘‘No other course re- 
mained but to extinguish the Transvaal as an independent state;”’ and in 
answer to the comment-—-‘‘This is extinction, not punishment’’— 
remarks, ‘‘ Well, perhaps it is not so much punishment we are after as 

., . _ finality in the settlement.”’ That is what we are all after. 
Ban Policy The question is, how are we most likely to get it ? The major- 
South Africa. ity of the British people are at present in favour of the policy of 

horough,and the Cape jingoes—many of them enriched by the 
war beyond the dreams of avarice—scout anything else. They deride even 
Kitchener’s suggestions of compromise. On the other side, we find 
Europe generally, including the men who in all previous quarrels were 
friends of Britain, the United States quite as eenerslly, a OEY in 
the Empire who believe that a permanent settlement is impossible if 
either of the white races in South Africa is treated with injustice or 
what it is convinced is injustice, and the Dutch Cape Colonists, to whose 
loyalty two years ago Sir Alfred Milner bore testimony. The readers of 
the QuaRTERLY have had both sides placed before them. The end of the 
war will not reveal the result. That for along time will be on the knees 
of the gods. Meanwhile, we who pay nothing are not so likely .to get 
tired of the war as the people of Britain who are still paying for it, at 
the rate of more than a million dollars per aay: 

_The policy of Thorough was announced by united Europe regarding 
China, but in spite of the fact that a flagrant sin against civilization ap- 
peared to be sufficient excuse in this case, it has had to be abandoned. 
The Situati The Counsel of Perfection, which demanded the death 

in" of the parties responsible for the attacks on the Lega- 

China. tions, that is, the death of the Empress Dow- 

. ager and the father of the heir to the throne, has been at 
last quietly dropped, and—for a crime which threatens the possi- 
bility of international intercourse —the concert of the Powers has imposed 
& money fine which China may levy on their commerce. She has consented 
to pay somehow, to get the hated barbarians out of Pekin, but she has 
proved that they cannot penetrate into the interior, where the Empress 
ls being as we obeyed by all China as she was from the innermost 

precincts of the Forbidden City. The powers have proved their helpless- 
ae while many of them have shown a brutality and greed which will be 
ne ited to Christendom in general. For the miserable ending, if indeed 

i egg tee the Kaiser is chiefly responsible, as he was for the out- 

- - He insisted on hard cash, and for troops which arrived too late to 
decid ed use. The United States, when money compensation was 
ee hee tried hard to have the total cut down, and is now trying to 
Wheth ® amount submitted to the tribunal agreed on at the Hague. 
ith ep ccrae or fails, the Republic has come out of the business 
and diplomatic power so greatly enhanced that its future 
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weight in international councils will be enqrmous. Thanks chiefly to 
Secretary Hay, it has made its debat as a world power not only with dig- 
nity, but steadily on the side of wisdom, justice and mercy. The moral 
unity of the English-speaking world has been again displayed. But, 
though our interests, present and prospective, were involved, and our 
missionaries’ lives endangered, ‘‘Johnny Canuck was not there,” to 
throw his weight, such as it is, on the right side. ‘‘ Public opinion,”’ 
we are assured, did not call out for action. And then, so many millions 
are needed for bonuses, and for railways and other interests which promise 
enormous dividends on their own merits, that there is nothing to spare, - 
where only national honor is concerned! Is Canada ‘‘a nation” ? 

Will the Empress return to Pekinin October ? I doubt it. To judge her 
character from her past life, she would prefer ‘‘ reigning in hell to serving 
in heaven,’ and henceforth Pekin will be at the mercy of Europe. The door 
will be wide open, and the Legation guards—two thousand strong—could 
arrest her at a moment’s notice or prevent her flight to Sian, should she 
try that a second time. Europe has been practically defeated, unless 
China is less wide-awake than Ah-Sin. She is not likely to ‘‘ walk into the 
parlour” which the ambassadors have fixed up so nicely for their future 
safety. Of course, she has promised, but what is the value of a mandarin’s 
promise, or even of Li-Hung-Chang’s ? 

In a University Review, no ‘‘Current Event” is more worthy of 
notice than Andrew Carnegie’s gift of ten millions of dollars—in securities 
bearing interest at five per cent.—to the four Scottish universities. Let 
us hope that the securities are more reliable than the Railway bonds to 
which Johns Hopkins trusted. Half of the interest is to be used for paying 

the fees of Scottish students, not of all, though the details 
Gaissnies Cale have not been given as to the mode of distinguishing be- 
" tween those who will and those who will not benefit ; and 
the other half, or quarter of a million annually, for supplementing deficien- 
cies in certain departments. Among the departments to be aided, neither 
classical literature nor philosophy is mentioned, as all who know Mr. 
Carnegie would readily guess. e believes in science, in modern ldng- 
uages, in medicine, and in ‘‘ practical’? studies generally. Let those who 
have a wider outlook and a deeper insight show their faith by works like 
his, according to their means. All honour to him for liberality, which will 
probably awaken thought in other rich men as to their duty to God and. 
man, not to speak of themselves. Andrew wrote some time ago that it 
would yet be recognized as a crime for a man to die rich, and he is beginning 
to show that he meant what he wrote. Solemn owls are predicting that 
this gift will pauperize Scottish students, as if it were possible to pauper- 
ize men by giving them education, and as if this was the first time in the 
history of the world that the avenue to colleges had been widened, or as if 
board, lodging, books and clothing did not as a rule cost the student five 
or 81x times as much as the fees. ven the London Times took up the fool- 
ish word ;—‘‘ Splendid as the promised gift may appear, it ought not be al- 
lowed to pauperize the whole system of Univercit Education in Scotland.”’ 
Fudge! Tne Scottish Universities, not to speak of others nearer home, 
could stand the gift of another ten millions, without being as rich as 
Oxford, and yet somehow nobody talks of its having ever been ‘‘ pauper- 
ized,”” The Baron and Baroness Hirsch gave a hundred millions to hos- 
pitals and charity, some of which did pauperize, but to educate men is to 
make them independent. Mr. Carnegie’s. passion for providing libraries 
for the million shows that he understands that, and this gift is along the 
same line. a 
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GEORGE ELIOT AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 





FEW references to the early life of George Eliot may 
serve to give clearness and emphasis to the points to be 
considered in this paper. Mary Ann Evans was born in York- 
shire, England, in 1819. Her father, Robert Evans, was a 
rather stern man, very orderly in his ways, industrious, earnest, 
trustworthy, and possessed of exceptional business ability. We 
have good reason to believe that in Adam Bede, the hero of 
her first large novel, she has portrayed many elements of her 
father’s character. Her mother was a somewhat delicate wo- 
man, but a housewife of the old-fashioned English type who 
kept everything right and tight in her dominions; of quiet, un- 
demonstrative, but tender-hearted disposition; yet with a sharp 
tongue and a ready wit, somewhat like a combination of Mrs. 
Hackett in Amos Barton, and Mrs. Poyser in Adam Bede. In 
the family there were three girls and one boy, but Mary Ann 
and her brother Isaac were special playmates, and the general 
relations between them are typified to some extent in Maggie 
Tulliver and Tom in Zhe Mill on the Floss. Indeed, if we read 
with care to distinguish between the temporary and the eternal, 
we find the early spiritual growth of Mary Ann shadowed forth 
toa very considerable extent in Maggie Tulliver. The im- 
aginative impulsive child, with a strong unsatisfied longing for 
some one to whom she would be all in all, and who would be 
all in all to her, is evidently drawn from her own experience. 
Mary Ann had a temperament of finer grain than those 
around her, so that she was seldom understood and, conse- 
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quently, seldom sympathized with. As she says of Maggie 
Tulliver—‘‘A creature full of eager passionate longings for all 
‘‘that was beautiful and glad; thirsty for all knowledge, with 
‘Can ear straining after dreamy music that died away and would 
‘not come near to her, with a blind unconscious yearning for 
‘something that would link together the wonderful impressions 
‘Cof this mysterious life, and give her soul a sense of home in 
‘‘it. No wonder when there is this contrast between the out- 
‘“ward and the inward, that painful collisions come of it.” 
Thus from a very early period in her life Mary Ann felt that 
there was laid upon her the burden of larger wants than others 
seemed to feel, and along with this a sort of instinctive craving 
to do some good in the world. Before she was twelve years of 
age she taught Sunday-school, and gave religious advice and 
consultation to grown-up people. She was a member of the 
Church of England, but from her twelfth to her fifteenth year 
she came much into contact with a somewhat superior type of 
what may be called extreme evangelicalism; through this in- 
fluence she leaned very much to what is now known as ‘‘Low 
Church” views, and was deeply in sympathy with the Metho- 
dist type of piety as she saw it in one of her aunts, Dinah 
Morris. During these years her teachers were the Misses 
Franklin, who were Baptists, and Mary Ann adopted many of 
their theological views with great zeal, not however to the ex- 
tent of forsaking her own church. While at this school she 
conducted prayer-meetings for the other scholars, looked upon 
care for dress and for personal appearance as vanity, and con- 
sidered social pleasures as delusions. This state of mind went 
on deepening and strengthening for some years; thus when she 
was nineteen, alluding to the marriage of a friend, she wrote— 
“For my own part when I heat of the marrying and giving in 
‘marriage which is continually being transacted, I can only 
‘‘sigh for those who are multiplying earthly ties, which though 
‘‘powerful enough to detach their hearts and thoughts from 
‘‘heaven, are so brittle as to be liable to be snapped asunder by 
‘tany breeze.”” Thisis hardly normal in a girl of nineteen, but 
it represents a phase in the mental development of George Eliot 
which had a most decided influence in shaping her character. 
Take again her description of Maggie Tulliver’s religious life, 
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where it is evident she writes from experience—‘‘From what 
‘‘you know of her you will not be surprised that she threw 
“some exaggeration and wilfulness, some pride and impetu- 
‘fosity, even into her self-renunciation; her own life was still a 
‘“‘drama for her, in which she demanded of herself that her part 
‘‘should be played with intensity, and so it came to pass that 
‘‘she lost the spirit of humility by being excessive in the out- 
“ward act; she often strove after too high a flight, and came 
‘down with her poor little half-fledged wings dabbled in the 
‘mud . . . .. that is the path we all like when we set out 
‘fon our abandonment of egotism—the path of martyrdom and 
“endurance, where the palm-branches grow, rather than the 
‘‘steep highway of tolerance, just allowance and self-blame, 
‘‘where there are no leafy honors to be gathered and worn.” 
In this passage we see how her youthful enthusiasm appeared 
to herself after the lapse of twenty years, and though the tacit 
self criticism is perhaps scarcely just the passage helps us to a 
grasp of her character at the age of early womanhood. The 
seriousness, the earnest solemn view of life and of life’s duties 
remained one of her fundamental characteristics in all her life 
and work. And even when she criticized this early enthusiasm 
with a sort of patronizing pity (as in the above quotation), even 
when she outgrew many of the limitations of her early creed, 
there was no possibility of outgrowing the bent of character 
which these early influences had helped to form, so that even 
when her ideas became most distinctly opposed to such evan- 
gelicalism, this serious solemn conception of life, this keen ap- 
preciation of the transcendent imperative of duty remained the 
dominant element in her character. 

When she was seventeen her mother died, and thus for 
several years the cares and duties of the home fell upon her. 
In addition to this she took a deep interest in the church work 
of the neighborhood, visiting the sick and the poor, teaching in 
Sunday-school and other classes, organizing clothing-clubs, 
sewing-classes and any form of practical christian work which 
her active mind could devise. At the same time she continued 
her studies, taking lessons in German, Italian and music. Yet 
during this time she was dissatisfied, she was hungering for 
something to do—something that would remain as a permanent 
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help and ‘blessing to man. She tells us that she suffered 
‘‘absolute despair” in thinking of such things. When she 
was twenty-two her father took a house near Coventry and here 
she learned Greek and Latin, and—what influenced her very 
much more—made the acquaintance of the Brays and the Hen- 
nells, two families whose influence on her led to very significant 
changes in her intellectual developments. 

The families were Unitarians and were deeply interested in 
literature, philosophy and theology, reading and contributing 
to the magazines of the time on such topics. This intellectual 
activity just met Mary Ann’s craving, and further, their broad- 
minded toleration of and appreciation of opinions which differed 
from their own, introduced her directly to another idea which 
dominates all her own work, that is, ready and full sympathy 
with views which any other person holds sacred, and strives to 
live a divine life by. 

Conversation with these friends soon suggested to her 
overwhelming intellectual difficulties in the way of any reasoned 
statement of her narrow evangelicalism, and the result of this 
was that she immediately gave up her creed. In her mind at 
that time, as in the minds of many people still, her own belief 
was considered identical with Christianity, and when she saw 
that her own belief was intellectually indefensible, her confi- 
dence in the historical character of Christianity fell with that 
belief. It must not be supposed however, that these friends 
suggested her first intellectual difficulties, she tells us that these 
difficulties came to her first in reading Walter Scott, but con- 
versation with these free-thinkers revived and stimulated the 
questions which had been lying half dormant in her own mind. 
We must also observe that this change, profound as it was, was 
rather in her intellectual and theological theories, than in her 
moral and religious principles. She still retained in all their 
power the same intense devotion to duty, the same deep desire 
to give herself for the good of men which we have seen shaping 
themselves in her earlierlife. Referring to this some years later 
she said—‘‘I say it now, and I say it once for all, that I am in- 
‘fluenced in my own conduct at the present time by far higher 
‘considerations; and by a nobler idea of duty than I ever was 
‘‘when I held the evangelical beliefs. 
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This change in her theological views however led to some 
very painful experiences. With the superabundant zeal of a 
new convert, she at first refused to go to church with her father, 
and so sharp was the dissension that for a few weeks father and 
daughter were separated. But as the heat of the first conflict 
wore off, each came to look with more kindly tolerance on the 
other’s opinions. The father was never able to understand ‘his 
daughter’s new ideas, but she learned to sympathize very fully 
with her father’s position, though she could not adopt. it as her 
own. A quotation from a letter to Madame Bodichon will 
show her point of view. She writes—‘‘ As for forms and cere- 
‘‘monies, I feel no regret that any should turn to them for 
‘‘comfort, if they can find comfort in them; sympathetically I 
‘Cenjoy them myself. But I have faith in the working out of 
‘‘ higher possibilities than the Catholic or any other church has 
‘‘ presented; and those who have strength to wait and endure, 
‘Care bound to accept no formula which their whole souls— 
‘‘their intellects as well as their emotions—do not embrace with . 
‘‘entire reverence. Thehighest ‘calling orelection’ is 2o da with- 
‘out opium, and live through all our pain with conscious clear- 
‘‘eyed endurance.” 

These then are the ruling religious principles in George 
Eliot, a profound moral earnestness and a profound sympathy, 
and we shall look somewhat more closely at these as they find 
expression in her work. The passion for righteousness is the 
ground-work of her character, in her this passion is as deep if 
not always as vital as in Atschylus or in a Hebrew prophet, 
and is consequently the ruling idea in all her literary work. 
Stories, Essays, Critiques, Novels, Poems are each and all 
characterized by a supreme interest in the development of the 
spiritual life, and to show how by the action and interaction of 
character and environment this development is advanced or re- 
tarded she devoted all her powers. 

No doubt a remark of this nature is true in some sense of 
Dickens or of Thackeray, or indeed of any great writer, but 
George Eliot differs from all other novelists in that she aims 
specifically to reveal to us the motzves which make the actions 
of her characters intelligible, and she causes the supreme inter- 
est in her work to centre on the evolution of character. More- 
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over she did this with a full consciousness of what she was 
attempting. In one of her essays, referring to Dickens’ char- 
acter-drawing, she says—‘‘ If Dickens had been able to give us 
‘their psychological character, their conception of life, and 
‘‘their emotions with the same truth as their idiom and man- 
“ners, his books would be the greatest contribution art ever 
‘*made to the awakening of social sympathies.” Now it 1s 
precisely those elements which are lacking in Dickens that she 
specially endeavored to supply. She was not content to portray 
simply the ‘‘idiom and manners ” of her characters, she endea- 
vors to take us into their inmost soul and to enable us to see 
the hidden tendencies which dominate their lives, and mould 
their characters. She must show us how by the interaction of 
these hidden tendencies with the outer environment the whole 
life is rendered intelligible. 

Take an illustration of this from Adam Bede. Arthur 
Donnithorne finds that in his flirting with the pretty servant- 
maid, Hetty Sorrel, he has got entangled deeper than he likes 
to be; he determines to give up the flirtation, but his conscience 
is ill at ease, because he has gone so far. In replying to his 
conscience, he feels like excusing himself for having gone into 
the entanglement; and so in a general conversation with the 
Rector, who is not aware of the actual state of affairs, Arthur 
says,— 

‘¢*But I think it’s hardly an argument against a man’s 
‘general strength of character that he should be apt to be 
‘‘mastered by love. A fine constitution doesn’t insure one 
‘‘against the small-pox or any of those inevitable diseases. A 
‘*man may be very firm in other matters, and yet be under a 
‘sort of witchery from a woman.’ 

‘‘©YVes; but there’s this difference between love and small- 
*€ nox or bewitchment either—that if you detect the disease at 
‘Can early stage, and try change of air, there is every chance of: 
‘‘complete escape, without any further devclopment of sym- 
‘toms. And there are certain alterative doses which a man 
‘‘ may administer to himself by keeping unpleasant consequences 
‘‘before his mind; that gives you a sort of smoked glass 
‘‘through which you may look at the resplendent fair one, and 
‘*discern her true outline; though I’m afraid by-the-bye the 
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‘smoked glass is apt to be missing just at the moment it’s most 
‘‘ wanted.’ 

‘«* Yes, that’s the worst of it. It’s a desperately vexatious 
‘thing that after all one’s reflections and quiet determinations 
‘‘we should be ruled by moods that one can’t calculate on be- 
“fore-hand. I don’t think a man ought to be blamed so much 
‘if he is betrayed into doing things in that way in spite of his 
‘resolutions.’ 

‘**Ah! but the moods lie in his nature my boy, just as 
‘‘much as his resolutions do, and more. A man can never do 
‘anything at variance with his own nature. He carries within 
“him the germ of his most exceptional action; and if we wise 
‘‘people make eminent fools of ourselves on any particular oc- 
‘fcasion, we must endure the legitimate conclusion that we 
‘‘carry a few grains of folly to our ounce of wisdom.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, but one may be betrayed into doing things by a 
‘combination of circumstances, which one might never have 
‘‘done otherwise.’ 

““*Why, yes. A man can’t very well steal a bank note un- 
‘“less the bank note lies within convenient reach, but he won’t 
‘“make us think him an honest man because he begins to howl at 
“the bank note falling in his way.’ 

‘««But surely you don’t think the man who struggles 
‘against a temptation, into which he falls at last, as bad as the 
‘‘man who never struggles at all.’ 

‘**No, my boy I pity him in proportion to his struggles, 
‘for they foreshadow the inward suffering which is the worst 
‘‘form of Nemesis. Consequences are unpitying. Our deeds 
‘‘carry their terrible consequences quite apart from any fluctua- 
‘‘ tions that went before—consequences that are hardly ever con- 
‘‘fined to ourselves, and it is best to fix our minds on that 
‘‘ certainty, instead of considering what may be the elements of 
‘excuse for us.’”’ This is the idea George Eliot wishes to empha- 
Size. ‘*‘Consequences are unpitying. Our deeds carry their 
‘terrible consequences quite apart from any fluctuations that 
‘‘ went before—consequences that are hardly ever confined to 
‘‘ourselves.”” And as we follow the story on we find this idea 
emphasized with great power and pathos. Pretty, unthinkiny, 
vain little Hetty running away from her home to hide her 
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shame, wandering about the dreary fields more than half de- 
mented, longing to drown herself in the deep dark pool, and 
yet lacking courage to doit. Finally in her terrible distraction 
being the cause of the death of her own child. Then her im- 
prisonment and trial, and all that the Rector, and the Poysers, 
and the Bedes and Arthur’s own friends, as well as himself had 
to endure. Then the terrible sentence of transportation on 
Hetty, and how Arthur in his disgrace had to leave the neigh- 
borhood, where all his life he had been all but worshipped, 

remain away for years, and finally return a humble but broken 
man. Is not all this a terrible price to pay for the lesson that 
‘‘consequences are unpitying’’? Is it not a terrible price to 
pay for the old lesson, ‘‘ Be sure your sin will find you out”? 
And this is how George Eliot emphasizes that lesson. She 
continually reminds us in her work that ‘‘Our deeds are like 
‘‘children that are born to us; they live and act apart from our 
‘©own will. Nay, children may be strangled, but deeds never; 
‘‘they have an indestructible life both in and out of our con- 
‘*sciousness.” In all her work ina great variety of ways she 
emphasizes what many of us are apt to forget that if we act ina 
wrong spirit there is no place of repentance. In the words of 
Silas Marner, ‘‘ It is too late to mend some things say what 
‘you will. Repentance wont change what’s been going on for 
‘‘sixteen years.’’ It is the continual insistence on this idea, 
explicitly in her reflective passages, and implicitly through the 
experience of her characters which makes her work so stimulat- 
ing as a moral tonic. She never makes wrong-doing honorable, 
nor vice desirable. Her men and women reap what they sow, 
because the consequences of their acts grow out of those acts. 
And, it may be added, that any literary work which is false 
here is inherently vicious. Any book which teaches, either 
directly or indirectly that wrong may be done and its conse- 
quences escaped is immoral. It is the voice of the old enemy 

—‘‘Ye shall not surely die.” 

But George Eliot also insists on the positive sige of this 
truth. We have seen how she teaches that wrong-doing is 
death, let us notice briefly how she teaches that right-doing is 
life. From this point of view, it may be said that all‘her books 
are based on the idea that self-sacrifice is the great law of life, 
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hence, the clearness and completeness with which she has given 
this thought a living expression in her work must be the final 
test as to the permanent value of that work, Self-assertion ts 
death, self-negatton 1s life. In one form or another she con- 
tinually impresses this thought upon us. Grandcourt, who is 
almost incarnate selfishness, is dead while he lives ; and in ways 
that come more within the range of ordinary experience, Cap- 
tain Donnithorne, Hetty Sorrel, Gwendolen Harleth, Bulstroke 
Cassaubon, and many others show us in varying degrees the 
deadly nature of self-seeking. In this way she endeavors to 
impress upon us the conviction that only as we enter into the 
spirit of the Universal Father do we live a divine life. If we 
are really to live we must make the ‘‘ grand renunciation” by 
renouncing self. Thus she says in Deronda ‘‘ Look on other 
lives besides your own. See what their troubles are and how 
they are borne. Try to care for something in this great world 
besides the gratification of small selfish desires. Try to care 
for what is best in thought and action—something that is good 
apart from the accidents of your own lot. . . . The refuge 
you are needing from trouble is the higher, the religious life 
which holds an enthusiasm for something more than our own 
appetites and vanities.”” And in Romola—‘‘It is only a poor 
“sort of happiness that could ever come by caring very much 
‘‘about our own narrow pleasures. We can only have the 
“highest happiness, such as goes along with being a great 
‘‘man by having wide thoughts and much feeling for the rest 
‘*of the world as well as ourselves; and this sort of happiness 
‘‘often brings so much pain with it that we can only tell it 
‘‘from pain by its being what we would choose before every- 
‘thing else, because our souls see it is good.” 

Thus for George Eliot the true way of life is the path of 
self-renunciation, and thus self-renunciation is not to be attain- 
ed by taking up some fancy cross which we may carry 
easily, inspired by the applause of onlookers. On the contrary 
it means that if we are to rise to the noblest life we will fre- 
quently have to ‘‘tread the winepress alone;” it means that we 
must ‘through much tribulation enter the kingdom.” For 
while it is true that the highest life has joys unspeakable, yet 
these joys are often themselves so full of pain that we call them 
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joys only because our souls ghoose them before everything else. 
For example, if Gwendolen Harleth could have thrown herself 
as completely to the devil as Grandcourt did, her life with him 
would not have been in the ordinary sense of the word as miser- 
able as it was. It was just because the divine within her was 
so persistently making its voice heard, that she could not be 


content to sink to the level of her surroundings. 


‘‘The God-head in us wrings our noble deeds 
From our reluctant selves.”’ 


Thus to the question of the Book of Job, ‘‘Why do the 
righteous suffer?” George Eliot in effect answers—‘‘ Because 
their righteousness is a process still incomplete, because their 
virtues are growing and require a conflict for their proper de- 
velopment.” She would say that however beautiful untested 
innocence may be, it is only the good which has overcome evil 
that commands the homage of our hearts. It is a man like 
David who through many a struggle and many a fall still en- 
deavors onward who is called the man after God’s own heart; 
and all George Eliot’s nobler characters are developed in that 
way. ‘Perfected through suffering” might be said of them 
all. Adam Bede, Arthur Donnithorne, Gwendolen Harleth, 
Amos Barton, Janet Dempster, Romola, and many others, all 
come to their best through suffering. Even in the case of one 
like Dinah Morris whose trials are scarcely mentioned, and who 
is one of those rare spirits who find a blessing in everything; a 
moment’s consideration will show us that unless she had suffer- 
ed, being tempted, she would not have had such quick and ten- 
der sympathy for everyone in trouble. 

The second great element which we have noticed taking 
shape in her character, and finding expression in her work is 
what I have called sympathy, large-minded, large-hearted toler- 
ance for and appreciation of all sorts and conditions of men. 
At first glance, it might be supposed that this tolerance, this 
sympathy would not harmonize with that intense interest in 
righteousness which we have already considered ; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection enables us to see that tolerant-sympathy is 
really one side of righteousness. We know so little, the pro- 
per mental attitude for us is not one of lordly certainty that we 
have all the truth, but rather an attitude of humble conviction 
that other of our Father’s children may have seen some glimpses 
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of His truth which we have not yet recognized. Such sympathy 
will manifest itself in the conviction that true saints are very 
much alike in character, no matter what church they belong to. 
They may state their theological views like Thomas a Kempis 
or W. E. Channing, like Pascal or General Booth, or in any of 
the infinitely diverse forms which may exist between such ex- 
tremes, but in so far as they are children of one Father, they 
are animated by acommon impulse, moved by one spirit. Hence, 
for George Eliot, Jews like Micah and Mordecai, Methodists 
like -Dinah Morris, Episcopalians like Parson Irwine and Adam 
Bede have substantially the same fundamental religious con- 
victions. Love to God and charity for men characterize them 
all. Daniel Deronda, when he learns that he is Jew, finds no 
difficulty in stepping from the Church of England, in which he 
had been brought up, to Judaism. George Eliot does not think 
such a change of sufficient importance to get more than passing’ 
mention. Deronda says—‘‘The christian sympathies in which 
‘‘my mind was reared, can never die out of me. But I consid- 
“er it my duty to identify myself, as far as possible, with my 
‘‘hereditary people, and if I can set any work to be done for 
‘‘them that I can give my soul and hand to I shall choose to do 
‘it. — I shall call myself a Jew, but I will not say that I shall 
‘profess to believe exactly as my fathers believed, Our fathers 
‘‘themselves changed the horizon of their belief and learned of 
‘‘other races... . I hold that my first duty is to my own 
“people, and if there is anything to be done towards restoring 
‘‘ or perfecting their common life I shall make that my vocation.” 
Now, it may be that George Eliot has not expressed the whole 
truth here. I quote the passage to show the breadth of her 
sympathies. In such passages she is evidently giving ex- 
pression to the New Testament idea that all who are earnestly 
endeavouring to live as children of God are bound together ina 
unity so deep and real that all differences sink into insignificance 
‘There cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircum- 
ision, Barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman, but Christ is all.”’ 
In illustration of this tolerant sympathy take first her de- 
scription of Parson Irwine. She points out what a low opinion 
the travelling Methodist preacher had of him, and hints that 
there was some reason for it. Mr. Roe described theclergy as 
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‘Men given up to the lusts of the flesh and the pride of life, 
‘‘ hunting and shooting and adorning their own houses; asking 
‘‘ what shall we eat, and what shall we drink, and wherewithal 
‘‘shall we be clothed? Careless of dispensing the bread of life 
‘‘to their flocks, preaching at best but a carnal and soul- 
‘‘benumbing morality, and trafficking in the souls of men by 
‘‘receiving money for the pastoral office in parishes where they 
‘“did not as much as look into the faces of their parishioners 
‘more than oncea year.”” And she adds ‘‘ It is impossible to 
say that Mr. Irwine was altogether belied by the generic class- 
ification assigned to him.”’ But, she continues, ‘‘On the othes 
‘*hand I must plead, for I have an affectionate partiality to- 
‘‘ ward the Rector’s memory, that he was not vindictive, and 
‘some philanthropists have been so; that he was not intoler- 
‘Cant, and there is a rumour that some theologians have not 
‘‘been free from that blemish; that although he would probably 
‘‘have declined to give his body to be burned in any public 
‘‘cause, and was far from bestowing all his goods to feed the 
‘‘poor, he had that charity which has sometimes been lacking 
‘to very illustrious virtue—he was tender to other men’s fail- 
‘‘ings and unwilling to impute evil. He was one of those 
‘men, and they are not the commonest, of whom you can 
‘* know the best only by following them away from the market- 
** place, the platform and the pulpit, entering with them into 
‘‘ their own homes, hearing the voice with which they speak to 
‘“‘the young and the aged about their own hearth-stone, and 
‘‘ witnessing the thoughtful care for the everyday wants of 
‘ everyday companions.” 

Contrast this with Dinah’s sermon on the village green. 
As it is too long for quotation here, take the opening prayer— 
a most characteristic passage. 

‘Saviour of Sinners! When a woman laden with sins 
‘‘went to the well to draw water, she found Thee sitting at the 
‘‘well. She knew Thee not; she had not sought Thee; her 
‘*mind was dark, her life was unholy. But Thou didst speak 
‘‘to her, Thou didst teach her, Thou didst show her that her 
‘life lay open before Thee, and yet Thou wast ready to give 
‘‘ her that blessing which she had never sought. Jesus! Thou 
‘Sart in the midst of us, and Thou knowest all men; if there 
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‘Cis any here like that poor woman, if their minds are dark, 
‘‘ their lives unholy, if they have come not seeking Thee, not 
‘desiring to be taught, deal with them according to Thy free 
‘‘mercy. Lord! open their ears to Thy message; bring their 
‘‘sin to their mind and make them thirst for that salvation 
‘‘which Thou art ready to give. Lord! Thou art with Thy 
‘* people still ; they see Thee in the night watches, and their 
‘(hearts burn within them as Thou talkest with them by the 
‘‘way. And Thou art near to those who have not known 
‘‘Thee; open their eyes that they may see Thee—see Thee 
‘‘ weeping over them and saying, ‘Ye will not come unto me 
‘‘that ye might have life, —-see Thee hanging on the cross and 
“saying ‘ Father forgive them forthey know not what they do’ 
‘‘__see Thee as Thou wilt come again to judge them at last. 
‘‘ Amen.” 

Take Dolly Winthrop’s advice to Silas Marner to attend 
the parish church. ‘* And Master Marner it’s never too late to 
‘‘turn over a new leaf, and if you’ve never had no church there’s 
‘no telling the good it'll do you. For I feel so set up and 
‘‘ comfortable as niver was, when I’ve been and heard the pray- 
‘‘ers, and the singing to the praise and glory o’ God as Mr. 
‘‘ Macy gives out—and Mr. Crackenthorpe saying good words, 
‘more particular on Sacramen’ day; an’ if a bit o’ trouble 
‘‘comes, I feel as I can put up wi’ it, for I’ve looked for help 
‘¢i’ the right quarter, and gev’ myself up to them as we must all 
‘‘ give ourselves up to at the last; and if we’n done our part it 
‘‘isn’t to be believed as them as are above us ’ull be worse nor 
‘‘we are, and come short o’ their’n.” 

Take one more example of this kind—Savonarola’s words 
to Romola. Romola has discovered that her husband has been 
false to her, that he is a scoundrel, and she determines to for- 
sake him. She meets the priest and he tells her to go back to 
her home, that her duty is there. But Romola has felt the de- 
gradation and bitterness so awful that she says, ‘‘Father, you 
may be wrong.” He replies, ‘‘ Ask your own conscience my 
‘‘daughter. You area wife. You seek to break your ties in 
‘* selfwill and anger, not because the higher life calls upon you 
‘to renouncethem. The higher life begins for us, my daughter, 
‘when we renounce our own will to bow before a divine law. 
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‘‘ That seems hard to you. It is the portal of wisdom and free- 
‘dom and blessedness. And the symbol of it hangs before 
‘‘you. That wisdom is the religion of the cross. And you 
‘‘stand aloof from it; you are a pagan; you have been taught 
‘“to say ‘I am as the wise men who lived before the time when 
‘¢the Jew of Nazareth was crucified’ . . . What has your dead 
‘“wisdom done for you, my daughter? It has left you without 
‘Ca heart for the neighbors among whom you dwell ; without 
‘* care for the great work by which Florence is to be regenerated 
‘‘and the world made holy; it has left you without a share in 
‘*the Divine life which quenches the sense of suffering self in 
‘‘ardors of an ever-growing love.’’ And as the priest contin- 
ued to hold Romola’s duty before her, pointing to the crucifix 
as the symbol of it, her conscience responded to the Divine 
message, and, ‘‘ in a voice that was like a low prayerful cry,” 
she said, ‘‘ Father I will be guided, I will go back.” 

Thus, in ways like these, George Eliot shows her sym- 
pathy with the highest aspirations of man, with whatever in him 
is truly God-like. When Parson Irwine preaches both by 
word and deed that we should be honest and helpful and kind?to 
all men; when Dinah Morris preaches ‘‘Come to Jesus” ; when 
Dolly Winthrop says we should go to church because it makes 
her feel good in her inside to hear the good words there ; 
when the priest says that self-denial is the beginning of the 
divine life and holds up the crucifix as the divinest symbol of 
such self-denial, we feel that God speaks through them all, for 
all express a phase of divine truth. Thisis George Eliot’s way 
of saying that ‘‘God fulfils Himself in many ways lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world.”’ We feel, too, thata 
writer who can, with such tender sympathy, enter into such 
varied religious experiences, must have had a large religious 
experience herself even though we know she was unable to ac- 
cept any of these ways as a complete expression of her own con- 
victions. 

Thus, though George Eliot has at times serious limitations 
both in style and matter, still because of her zeal for righteous- 
ness and her genial earnest sympathy for all aspects of relig- 
ious aspiration, she remains, among the English novelists of 
the nineteenth century, the most effective religious teacher. 

JOHN SHARP. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO OLD TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY. 





History, ees and the Monuments.—By James Frederick McCurdy, 
Ph. D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in University College, 
Toronto. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


We have much pleasure in congratulating Dr. McCurdy © 
on the completion of the work to which, in recent years he has 
devoted so much time and energy, and of which the third vol- 
ume is now before us. The author of these volumes attaches 
great importance to the study of the history of the ancient 
Semitic nations as it may be reconstructed from ancient docu- 
ments and monuments, and this because of the light thrown on 
Israel’s wonderful character and career. ‘‘ The best way to be- 
gin the study of the prophets is to learn how their word and 
work are interwoven with the life and history of their times.” 
No doubt! The historical and literary critic are both seeking 
the same end, namely, to reconstruct correctly a given period of 
the past and sympathetically interpret its life. On the one 
side it demands historical study, on the other, literary criticism, 
and the two forms of activity must work in harmony ; the at- 
tempts sometimes made in favour of nescience or obscurantism 
to make out that they are hopelessly at variance, have been both 
shallow and unsuccessful. The following passage will show 
Professor McCurdy’s view of this question. 

‘¢ It would thus appear that we have to interpret the Old 
Testament both as a history and as a literature. Literary crit- 
icism is an adjunct and instrument, almost a sub-department of 
historical research because (1) the literature is a product of the 
history ; and (2) because we need the results of literary criticism 
to check and control our scheme of the facts, and sometimes 
even to explain the facts as ascertained.” In this connection 
we would do well to guard against the ambiguity in the word 
‘‘history.”’ Sometimes it is used to mean the life-movement 
itself, and at other times the story of that movement in all its 
branches. In the one sense the literature and everything else 
are ‘‘the products of the history,” but in the making of the 
other kind of history, especially in the Old Testamentregion, lit- 
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erary criticism plays an important part. We welcome, then, 
this graceful concession to the importance of an enlightened 
and well-equipped literary criticism. ‘‘The higher critic” has 
often had the sad fate of being exposed to an all-round fire, as 
perverse, imaginative, doctrinaire he has been ridiculed in turn 
by ‘‘the man in the street,” the ecclesiastical journalist, and 
the orthodox theologian. | The men who pay special attention 
' to monuments” are even according to a journalist of the stamp 
of Dr. Robertson Nichol, compelled to shake their heads at the 
vagaries of the ‘‘ higher critic,” and by thisauthoritative shaking, 
to doom him to shameful silence. It is evident that Dr. McCurdy 
has no sympathy with that kind of unprincipled (in an intellect- 
ual sense) criticism. The significant thing about this volume 
is that the author, one of Dr. Green’s most distinguished pupils, 
accepts cordially and unreservedly the ‘‘ documentary theory ” 
of the Pentateuch against which the great Princeton scholar 
fought so valiantly to the very last. Professor McCurdy does 
not in his present contribution enter very fully into the details 
of literary analysis, but with slight modifications he accepts the 
broad results which after two centuries of severe struggle and 
controversy have commended themselves to the great body of 
scholars. , 

It is true that Dr. McCurdy’s chronology brings down the 
time of the Exodus a century, or a century and a half later than 
that which is accepted by many historians, and that his state- 
ment of the case is always as tender as possible towards the tra- 
ditional view. For example: ‘ The chief difficulty in the way of 
ascribing the laws of the Book of the Covenant to Moses directly 
in their present form, is the fact that they imply a long period 
of settled agricultural life, with a corresponding social and 
political development. In itself it seems reasgnable that the 
law-giver should have sought to educate his people for their 
residence in Canaan as actual proprietors of the soil in view of 
the enormous difficulties of such social and industrial revolu- 
tion.”” On this we may simply remark that it is hard to main- 
tain it on the modern view (1) of the documents (2) of the 
prophet’s word, both of which Dr. McCurdy accepts. However, 
we feel sure that our author would agree that the greatness of 
Moses depends more upon the fact that he lifted the religion of 
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Israel to a higher stage, than that he prepared the people to 
meet economic conditions which were still in the future. 

The following paragraph is a clear statement of what is 
accepted by the dominant school of criticism, and of what Dr. 
McCurdy regards as an assured result of literary and historical 
study. ‘‘J and E are the somewhat vague and mystical, but 
convenient designation of the remains of the two documents 
found interwoven with one another in the Hexateuch. They 
were, when complete, two histories (to use the modern term) of 
Israel, from the earliest time to the settlement in Canaan. 
Neither of them appears to have been originally a single com- 
position, and each of them shows evidence of growth and of 
internal combination and adjustment. Moreover, each of them 
had taken up into itself, at least by the time it assumed its final 
form, some of the compositions already mentioned in our sur- 
vey ; thus, it is probably E, that contains the first ‘Book of 
the Covenant’ just spoken of; while J, hasamong other things, 
the oldest traditions of Israel and the race generally. They 
were, however, continued in one complete and separate work 
(J E) before the publication of Deuteronomy. They are mark- 
ed off by striking characteristics from P, with which they have 
many topics in common. More properly is P marked off from 
them as the product of a different movement and stamped with 
the impress of a much laterage. J and E have strong mutual 
resemblances, and although produced with different environ- 
ments, are evidently the result of the same or closely associated 
literary and religious impulses. Yet the differences in point of 
view and purpose, are so real and important that no single term 
except the very general phrase, ‘ prophetic histories,’ has been 
devised to describe them. This designation distinguishes them 
from the priestly document (P) and also implies that they were 
completed, if not entirely compiled in the age of the great 
prophets, and embody some distinctively prophetic ideas.” 

As the present volume concludes with the Exile, this 
‘‘ priestly history ” is not considered in detail, but an import- 
ant, we might say a supreme place, is given to the Book of 
Deuteronomy and the reformation or revolution with which it 
is associated. The earlier literature of Israel is regarded as 
literature that culminated in Deuteronomy. In discussing how 
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the book was ‘‘found,” Dr. McCurdy tells us that the difh- 
culty is in part removed when we observe that the narrative says 
nothing of the book having been lost. ‘‘AII that 1s necessarily 
implied (xxii 8, 13) is that Hilkiah lighted 1n some way upon 
the book,”’ but he goes on to make the suggestive remark, ‘‘ the 
work of preparing the book having been done under priestly 
auspices and within the precincts of the temple itself, the vol- 
ume might very well have been ‘found where it was not lost.’ 
That there was a certain amount of conscientious finesse in the 
business is, however, quite apparent, though in this quality, it 
has been out-classed by many of the ecclesiastical intrigues of 
our better christian times.’’ ‘‘Conscientious finesse” is cer- 
tainly a striking phrase, and many readers would no doubt like 
to know just what it means, especially as the transaction is 
_ classed with even if ‘‘ out-classed” by the ‘‘ pious frauds” of 
more modern days. The student would do well to read the 
discussion of the subject by Dr. Cheyne, on ‘‘ Fraud or Need- 
ful Illusion,” in the life of Jeremiah—[Men of the Bible 
Series]. 

Professor McCurdy accepts the analysis of the book given by 
Cornill, Driver, Andrew Harper and other modern scholars with- 
out discussing very much the special problems of analysis. 

‘‘ Thus, Deuteronomy took a practical step beyond J and E 
and the earlier prophets, though still in the same line of de- 
velopment; for it showed that the spirit of obedience to Jehovah 
and the moral purpose of the former revelation alike required 
that there should be, on the part of the people, a more complete 
surrender of the heart and life to his service. To secure a fuller 
consecration and a purer worship new enactments were made 
broader and stronger, dividing sharply between the holy and 
unholy, the sacred and secular, the lawful and the prescribed. 
Hence, Deuteronomy was not merely a repetition of the ancient 
law; it completed it; it justified it; itspiritualized it. The old 
historians and seers built an ark of safety for Israel. The pro- 
phets guided it through the swelling waters and drifting wrecks 
of the second deluge. The Deuteronomist took possession of 
thedevastated land, settled itanew, and rededicated it to Jehovah, 
and with the re-enactment of the Covenant (Gen. ix, 13; Deut. 
v, 3) the bow of promise was seen for a moment in Israel’s 
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troubled sky, the storm-cloud of judgment blending with the 
sunshine of mercy, and showing how earth might be reconciled 
to heaven.” 

This volume is full of information on the various stages of 
Israel's external history, civic constitution, social life, and relig- 
ious development. Dr. McCurdy has devoted his life to this 
complex subject and gives the results of great industry and wide 
learning in a way that manifests a reverent sympathetic spirit. 
It is very important that the broad results of historical and lit- 
erary criticism should now be understood and assimilated by 
thoughtful christian men, and especially by those whose duty 
it is to lead the Church at the begining of the Twentieth Cent- 
ury, We hope that this and similar contributions will work 
towards the desirable end. We have not attempted discussion 
of disputed points, or to give a conspectus of the whole work, 
but thought that our space might at the present time be best 
employed in showing how the one man in Canada who has 
been in a position to devote practically his whole life to the 
study of Oriental nations, treats the main results of literary crit- 
icism, as they have been worked out by the specialists in this 
department, during the Nineteenth Century. 


Old Testament Theology or The History of the aa Religion Vol. IT, 
The Deuterononic Reformation in Century VII, B.C. B Archibald 
Duff, LL.D., B.D., Professor of Old Testament Theo ogy in the 


United College, Bradford, Yorks. 
This book, as stated in the title, is the second volume on 


Old Testament Theology, or the History of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion, by Dr. Duff, but it deals with the earliest documents, 
the Jahwist Elohist and Sources of Samuel. In the former 
volume the author expounded the writings of the Eighth Cen- 
tury prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah; the position 
was taken that it was important to begin with certain fixed 
accepted points before wrestling with the complex problem of 
the Pentateuch. There is less force in that contention now as 
with regard to the Pentateuch itself there are certain main re- 
Sults accepted by the great body of the old Testatment scholars. 
And we suspect that even then it was a case of following the 
line of least resistance. The author himself had accepted the 
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scientific analysis of the first six books of the Bible, but knew 
that the constituency to which he must appeal was scarcely pre- 
pared for a full discussion of the matter. After discussing the 
early prophets, Dr. Duff fixes upon the ‘‘ Deuteronomic Re- 
formation” as the next great point in the development of 
Israel’s Religion, the point when the ancient religion began 
to take on a more ecclesiastical character and to develop into 
what afterwards became Judaism. This point he now makes 
the centre around which the further discussion must turn, but 
he finds himself compelled to give us a large volume of 500 
pages withoutreaching this particular andimportant period sothat 
technically the sub-title of the volume may be said to be incor- 
rect. Dr. Duff, as the present reviewer can bear witness from 
personal experience, is a man of inexhaustible enthusiasm. He 
loves his subject and he inspires his student with a similar de- 
votion; an emotional man he enters instinctively into sym- 
pathy with these antique songs, vivid histories and glowing 
prophecies, and helps us to realize that this old world is a living 
world, a world throbbing with all the passions of men and 
touched with the life of God. It has been suggested that from 
the philosophic and literary point of view there are correspond- 
ing weaknesses in other directions, looseness of style, too quick 
seizing of novel suggestions, and a tendency towards preaching. 
The following sentence from the preface evidently refers to 
statements by Drs. A. B. Davidson and T. R. Cheyne, ‘‘ Our 
reviewer who is the revered Nestor of Scottish work on the Old 
Testament, rebuked the writer as too much swayed by feeling. 
Weshould be glad toreceive ere long a work on the subject ofthe 
volumes fromthathonoured handitself! But while wewait, some- 
thing must be done, and reply may be made in one to that review- 
er, and to another, who isa prince among Hebnaists of all lands 
and times, and who held that the former volume ‘‘ perhaps 
preached too much.” Our reply is that it takes much fire, and 
the very foolishness of preaching to arouse interest in some 
minds in study of the Bible, even in the New Testament, and 
how much more in the study of the Old.” Very true! there 
may from the critical point of view have been some justice in 
the statements but the reply is also just. May we with due 
reverence suggest that a little more daring on the part of ‘‘the 
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revered Nestor of Scottish work on the Old Testament” 
would have laid the Church under still larger obligation. 
Caution also is a virtue that may be carried to excess; how- 
ever each man must carry on his work according to his nature 
and in his own way. This much we must say for Dr. Duff 
that whatever may be the limitation ofhis personal qualities, what- 
ever the merits or defects of his book he has toiled energetically 
and enthusiastically during the past quarter of a century in be- 
half of Old Testament scholarships, and has exposed himself to 
misunderstanding and petty persecution by his bold and un- 
flinching efforts to present new facts which must be faced and 
comprehended. Such service is not to be lightly valued at the 
present time when in some quarters reactionary tendencies are 
strong, and men who are accepted as leaders cry out in panic- 
stricken tones and proclaim their dismay, their craven fear that 
historical criticism is threatening to sweep away the foundations 
of the faith. 

Sufficient of these general reflections, we must state briefly 
the scope and purpose of his book. It is also an attempt at 
least to supply something that is very much needed ‘in the Eng- 
lish language, a sketch of Israel’s religious history in which 
development is not only acknowledged but wrought out on the 
basis of a critical arrangement and expositton of the documents. 
The following suggestive plan of study is proposed. Subject: 
The Deuteronomic Reformation. 

I. The Occasion of the Reformation as seen in NAHUM 
and ZEPHANIAH. 

II. The Zvents of the Reformation as seen in 2 Kings 
Xxii. and xxili., with 2 Chron. xxxiv. and xxxv. 

III. The People of the Reformation as seen in the IAH- 
wistic and ELonHistTic documents running from Genesis to 
Kings. 

IV. The Charter and the Principle of the Reformation as 
seen in DEUTERONOMY. 

V. The Critic of the Reformation the Prophet Jeremiah. 

VI. The Seguel of the Reformation as seen in HABAKKUK 
and perhaps in OBADIAH. 

- This plan marks out a very important section of Old Testa- 
ment work, and may be very useful if we remember that it deals 
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with certain broad lines of investigation which may be considered 
separately butmust not becompletely isolated from otherimportant 
forces and influences which run parallel with this movement or 
grow out of and diverge from it. 

In the present volume the author finds space to discuss the 
first and third sections of his plan. He does indeed give a hint 
as to the coming treatment of the fourth section. Thus in the 
preface he declares that it 1s not a disadvantage to be compelled 
to postpone the consideration of Deuteronomy as ‘‘ The work 
of Stade Sterck and Steuernagel is making it probable that ere 
long scholars may to a large extent agree that the original copy 
of Deuteronomy, that which King Josiah found and used in 
622 BC, consisted of those passages in our present Deuterono- 
my in which the people are addressed as ‘you’; and that the 
other passages where ‘thou’ is used have been added by a 
later writer. Our compulsory delay in discussing this docu- 
ment will give more time for weighing this theory and this 
method for getting near to the mind and hand that first planned 
the important document and grasped its conception of central- 
ization.” But in the last paragraph of the present volume Dr. 
Duff commits what we are compelled to regard as a tactical 
error of uncovering his position before he is prepared to defend 
it. ‘‘We hope in a future volume to describe the document 
found in 622 B.C. and used by King Josiah as the Charter of 
his Reformation. It was written we hope to show as an 
emendation of the Elohist’s, Moab Code, with the hope of 
erecting Shechem into the sole sanctuary and centre of all gov- 
ernment. It was used to make of Zion such a Centre and 
Sanctuary. We shall examine this Charter of the Reformation 
and the course of the movement and then study Jeremiah ‘its 
child and stern judge,’” On the principle that the sting is in 
the tail one critic has concentrated all his fire on this point with 
what success we shall not now consider as the discussion is 
premature. The book then consists of two parts, the first is 
comparatively brief, occupying less than a quarter of the whole. 
It gives a discussion of the two small books, Nahum and 
Zephaniah. This is not a detailed commentary but an attempt 
to place these oracles in their proper historical setting, to show 
their poetic nature, and to sketch briefly the social conditions 
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and theological conceptions implied. 
Here is a specimen of the translation Nalmm, chap. 2, 5-7: 
Our God is only Iahveh do ye say ? 
Know also that He bears another name ‘‘The ever jealous God.” 
Vengeance hot and bitter hath He; biding its time and restless, 
Strong, aye, strong is He; He is the Storm God 
The sea and your great rivers shrink; 
The corn, the vine, the forest hide if He be angered. 
The mountains fall; all earth and man start terrified. 
When he appears, 


Who is to oppose Him ! 
Ah it is well to have Him for covert; He never forgets those who 


trust Him. 

The treatment here is suggestive rather than exhaustive, 
and the intelligent reader will find much stimulus and guidance 
in the study of two small books which come to us from a period 
which was not very fruitful in religious literature. The second 
or main part of the volume consists of a reproduction and trans- 
lation of the two oldest documents, the ‘‘Iahvist’”? and the 
‘‘Elohist.”” The author carries the analysis into Samuel and 
Kings e.g. he has sections headed ‘‘The Iahvist’s David,” and 
so on; on this we may point out that while the analysis given of 
the early historical books is that now accepted by a great body of 
experts (of Kautzsch, E. P. Smith, &c,,) the question whether 
these can rightly be called ‘‘ Iahvist” and ‘‘ Elohist”’ documents 
and regarded as an actual continuation of these documents in 
the Hexateuch its still an unsettled point. Probably all that 
Dr. Duff means to imply is that they have the same antique air 
and come out ofa similar social and religious atmosphere. In his 
translation the author attempts to imitate the Hebrew idiom and 
to reproduce the oriental style of speech. So much so is this 
done that sometimes the English idiom is sacrificed and the 
effect tends towards the grotesque. Especially will many Eng- 
lish readers be repelled by the transliteration of Hebrew proper 
names. Paroh, Mosheh, Chilquy-Iahu are not new creatures 
but our old acquaintances Pharoah, Moses and Hilkiah. Many 
of the translations are not merely quaint in form but also really 
sympathetic and suggestive. 

An old Lyric on that Dreadful Day 


That was a night of awful anxiety, 
Iahveh’s night for bringing them out from Micraun-land, 
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That night belongs indeed to Iahveh. 
They were awful watching for all the sinus of Isra-El, aye, for gen- 
erations of them, 


Of course the following rendering can never be a substitute 

for the directness and simplicity of the familiar version: 
Be sorrowful O Isra-el, over thy dead; O slain one. 
How have heroes fallen ! 
Ye are not to report in Gath; 
Ye are not to proclaim it joyfully in the land of Ashqelon; 
Lest Plishtim’s daughters rejoice, 
Lest the uncircumcised one’s daughters exult. — 

Some of the renderings may be questionable and some of 
the etymologies useless but on the whole a man who wishes to 
enter into the spirit of Israel’s earliest literature will do well 
to read this book, comparing the translations with the original 
or with standard versions. 

The author however is not content to present the two 
ancient documents in the form that he thinks will best allow 
them to tell their own tale he sums up and compares the theo- 
logical conceptions of the Iahvist and the Elohist. We give 
one paragraph as a specimen of this part of the work. 

‘This bids us remember the fact that it was indeed a naive 
time, and the naivite is quite manifest in the writer’s theological 
conceptions. He has nota peculiar and new theory of his own 
to expound, or to infuse into thinking of his fellows. He is 
strikingly different in this respect from the priestly writer (P) 
who has the great Aaronitic system to picture and tocommend. 
So, too, he is different from the Deuteronomic writer (D) who 
has the plan of One Central Sanctuary to introduce and to urge 
with much controversy against elder plans. Our Jahvist (J) 
is not even like the Elohist (E) who has theories of his own as 
to God’s ways and who gives a strongly ethical character to all 
his proscriptions, as we shall see in his conception and des- 
cription of the Decalogue, of the gradual revelation of his God 
Iahveh and of his education of the character of Isra-el in moral 
strength. The Iahvist is no special pleader for any institutions 
either new or old; he simply tells his tale of the past as the 
contented man of his own time thinks it, sees it, and follows it. 
His picture is all pervaded of course by the modes of thought 
and the customs of his own society. He is thus an excellent 
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illustration of the religion of the times when he writes.” 

It will thus be seen that into the making of this book there 
has gone many years of careful work and much loving reverent 
care. Many details may be open to criticism but it is a piece 
of honest positive work, along the line which in the future will 
need to be developed more fully. 


Geachichte der Israclitischen Religion von T. Karl Marti ord. Professor 
der Theologie an der Universitat Bern. 


Having noticed two recent works on Old Testament 
History and Theology, one by an English the other by a Cana- 
dian professor, it may not be out of place to give a brief 
account of one of the most recent contributions from Germany, 
especially as this particular book is likely to be used for some 
time as a text book in one of our classes. In the Principal’s 
report which.appeared in the last number of the Quarterly men- 
tion was made of the need of more attention being paid in our 
theological course, to the subject of Old Testament Theology. 
A little has been done, on the linguistic side, to lighten the 
labors of the present incumbent of the Old Testament chair so 
that he may devote more time and energy to the important 
allied subjects, Exegesis, Criticism and Theology. In the 
future perhaps still further advance may be made in that direc- 
tion. In the meantime we shall make a beginning and attempt 
to treat in outline this subject which has been so much influenc- 
ed by the new discoveries concerning the history and the sacred 
books of the Hebrew people. 

Martt’s History of Israelitish Religion differs from the two 
books already reviewed, it is smaller in bulk and it covers more 
ground. The book itself has a history, it appeared first as 
Kayser’s Old Testament Theology, then later as Kayser’s Old 
Testament Theology edited by' Marti, and now, in its present 
form, Marti’s History of Israelitish Religion, with sub-title 
Third tmproved edition of August Kayser's Theology of the 
Old Testament. The author of this book is well known for 
other good work on the old Testament, as he is the author of a 
grammar of Biblical Aramaic, a commentary on Isaiah, &c., 
but we think that the present work gives him special claims to 
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the thanks of those who are interested in these studies. He has 
provided a book which is specially suited for a text-book, as it 
gives an outline of the whole subject, trom the earliest times 
down to the Christian era, this is done with constant reference 
to the documents, and while the treatment of each point is brief 
and suggestive it is not too meagre. The student going over 
the ground according to the plan here given can at each stage 
consult other authorities and interpret the documents for him- 
self. The spirit of the author may be discerned from the fol- 
lowing brief statement taken from the preface: ‘‘In order to 
avoid all misinterpretations, which so easily arise, I gladly 
make the explanation that for me the reality of a revelation does 
not depend for its certainty upon finding a theory of its possi- 
bility which is free from objection.” As to his method it is a 
thorough application of modern criticism to the history and 
literature; he is not what Dr. Cheyne would call ‘‘a holy-critic.” 
What we have in this volume is a thorough assimilation of the 
principle of evolution, and this not applied in an abstract fashion 
from without but wrought into the very heart of the subject, 
knitting the immense variety of details and aspects into a living 
unity. It is by working through a book of this kind that one 
sees what is meant by the reconstruction of history that is de- 
manded by the new view of the literature. Suppose we com- 
pare these three volumes in their treatment of an important 
point, viz., the relation of Moses to Hebrew literature and 
religion. Dr. McCurdy in his Chronology brings down the 
Exodus to about 1200 B.C., more than a century later than the 
commonly accepted date. He believes that the Hebrews were 
settled in Palestine and spoke Hebrew before the settlement in 
Egypt, and that the sojourn in Egypt was of the nature of an 
exile. Hence he reaches the conclusion ‘‘that while the story of 
the patriarchal settlement in Canaan has a substantial basis, the 
account of the residence in Egypt and of the events till the oc- 
cupation is only a part of the total history.” Further ‘‘there 
can be no question as to the external facilities for literary com- 
position at the disposal of the Hebrews in the days of Moses.” 
There is much of the same kind which ‘‘ will be a comfort to 
many.” But as the date of the document which is said to 
contain the oldest traditions of the Hebrew race is placed after 
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721 B.C. there isa great gap which is not easy to fill. Dr. 
Duff prints the passages and gives us ‘‘the lahvist’s Moses,”’ 
‘‘the Elohist’s Moses,” adding explanatory remarks to show 
what the pictures given of the ancient hero meant to these writ- 
ers, but he does not explicitly deal with what may be called the 
historical criticism of the subject. 

‘«The story is by no means a picture of a lawgiver. The 
Mosheh is a deliverer, and emphatically not a law-giver. The 
work of deliverance is masterly, and the picture of it is drawn 
so as to exalt the people greatly above their former enslavers, 
etc.” Professor Marti basing himself upon the critical work of 
the past century makes this and similar statements as to the 
work of Moses: ‘*‘ What now was the work of Moses? Accord- 
ing to tradition he is of course the author of the books that bear 
his name. But if there is any thing certain in the criticism of 
the Old Testament it is that the Pentateuch is not from his 
hand. Moses indeed is not to be regarded as an author. Not 
through writing of books, as a later literary time imagined, 
could he do his work in a time when the Israelites cer- 
tainly could not read. Was he not then a lawgiver if 
not the recorder of his own legislation? The Pentateuch traces 
the whole legislation back to him, and in a certain sense we 
must owe him a place as a lawgiver for his people if only the 
opinion is abandoned that he was the originator of all Penta- 


teuchal laws.” ‘‘If he was the leader of the whole community, 
and it followed him, this is to be ascribed not to law but to the 
power of his personality.” ‘‘In the name of Iahveh who 


through Moses freed Israel and made him a people, he gave 
discourses and communicated instructions in the affairs of the 
whole community as well as of its particular parts (Ex. xii). 
After the deliverance, to announce Iahveh’s will and to lead the 
people according to it, remained the chief thing and was the 
work of Moses (Numb. xi, 12), and if we call him a prophet it is 
not merely because Deut. xvili. 18 so names him, but because his 
work as to its origin, purpose and means was similar to that of 
other prophets, God’s revelation the origin, God’s will the 
purpose, declaration of the divine will the means. He is dis- 
tinguished from the rest in this alone that he is the creator of a 
tendency which others after him were called of God to conduct 
to a higher stage of knowledge, that he was the founder of 
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Iahvism which his prophetic successors were to raise to a true 
monotheism. Moses laid the foundation of a development 
which had the most important consequences and which, because 
there was blended with it a tendency to the ethical, led to the 
perfect revelation in Christianity. Therefore the praise which 
Deut. xxxili. 10 lavishes upon him that no other prophet rose 
like him in Israel is justified for the Old Testament period since 
only on the foundation of his work can the other prophets be 
understood.”” Thus Professor Marti regards Moses as a prophet 
and ‘‘The founder of Iahvism,” and he treats the development 
of Hebrew Religion under the following main divisions: 1. Old 
Semitic Religion, 11. The Original Iahvism, 111. The Religion of 
the People settled in Canaan, tv. The Religion of the Prophet, 
v. The Religion of the Lord, vi. The Religion under Hellenistic 
Influences. He discards the title Old Testament Theology be- 
cause of the associations and suggestions. Those who have writ- 
ten on that subject even up to comparatively recent times have 
gone too much upon the plan of attempting to build up the 
truths contained in the Old Testament into a dogmatic system 
such as no ancient Israelite ever dreamed of. 

It is a different thing to try to grasp the original principle 
of the religion and sketch the course of its progress remember- 
ing that it was a complex living movement and not a matter of 
abstract thinking. As different details come up for discussion, 
as the connection is traced between the different stages of the 
process, there is room for variety of opinion, but those who ac- 
cept the main results of the modern literary criticism will agree 
that the author of this outline has done his work with remark- 


able thoroughness, care, skill and sympathy. 
W. G. JORDAN. 


THE ABSOLUTE ZERO OF TEMPERATURE. 





F the physical measurements which ordinarily educated 
people indulge in, there are perhaps none which are 
more imperfectly understood than the measurements of temper- 
ature. To most persons the measurement of temperature seems 
as simple as measurements of length or surface. To tell them 
that it is impossible to compare differences of temperature, or to 
say that the difference between 60° and 7o” is not equal to the 
difference between 100° and 110°, and that it is practically im- 
possible to prove any such equality, seems at first to be con- 
tradictory of the simplest axioms. One must realize that 60° 
primarily indicates only a condition of matter, and does not as 
yet indicate any measureable quantity. We might as well try 
to measure differences of colour quantitatively as differences of 
temperature. 

Even our standard temperatures are but imperfectly under- 
stood. When living in Japan over a quarter of a century ago, 
I was surprised to find that the Japanese, whilst they had a word 
to express the boiling of water, were ignorant of the fact that so 
long as the water remained boiling, there was practically no 
further change of temperature either up or down. Tea in China 
and Japan, it may behere noted, isnot generally infused in boiling 
water. The temperature of infusion should depend upon the 
kind of tea, and the success of a tea-merchant, in selling his wares, 
depends largely upon his skill in judging of the proper temper- 
ature for infusing each particular tea. Now, whilst a large 
percentage of educated people not only know that the temper- 
ature of boiling water remains practically constant, so long as 
the water is kept boiling, but also know that this temperature 
depends upon the pressure of the atmosphere, being always 
less the higher one rises in the atmosphere, a very small per- 
centage only are aware that the same is true of our other stand- 
ard temperature, the freezing pointof water. Whilst, however, 
the boiling point of water is raised by an increase of pressure, 
the freezing point is lowered by an increase of pressure. This 
fact is particularly interesting in the history of science, for it 
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was discovered by Prof. James Thomson by reasoning from 
established thermodynamical principles. Prof. Thomson prov- 
ed that, if suitable experiments were performed, the freezing 
point of water would not only be found to be lowered by in- 
crease of pressure, but he predicted by how much it would be 
lowered by each additional atmosphere of pressure. Experi- 
ments have fully justified his predictions. Such predictions were 
never made in the case of the boiling point, and could not even 
now be made with all our advanced knowledge, on account of 
the great experimental difficulties of determining the densities 
of condensing steam. 

In the centigrade scale of temperature the freezing point is 
called zero, whilst in the Fahrenheit scale, which is principally 
used by English speaking people, a totally different temperature 
is zero. Thus, in ordinary scales of temperature, the zero is 
quite arbitrary. Is there no temperature which on account of its 
importance has special claims to be chosen as the zero of tem- 
perature, and which might in fact be called the absolute zero of 
temperature? There are two temperatures which have been so 
designated, one correctly so, the other arbitrarily so, but strange 
to say these temperatures are nearly coincident. The one of 
these is thus deduced: A gaseous body which at a given pres- 
sure is far above its point of condensation, i.e. the temperature 
at which for the given pressure the body passes from the gas- 
eous to the liquid state, is found to change in volume with 
change of temperature according to a very simple law. Using 
the centigrade as the most scientific scale of temperature in com- 
mon use, it is found that such a gaseous body changes in vol- 
ume, for each degree the temperature is changed, by 1/273 of the 
volume which the body would have at the freezing point or 
oC. Or, in simple algebraic language, if the volume of the 
body at o° be represented by 273, its volume at + t°C would 
be 273 + t, and its volume at — t°C would be 273—t. What 
then, would be its volume at —273°C ?_ It would be 273 —273, 
or o, evidently a condition unrealizable, as the gas would 
change its physical state before reaching such a temperature, 
and in the new state, whether liquid or solid, would be no long- 
er subject to the same law. However, this temperature has 
considerable claims to be chosen as zero in a scientific scale of 
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temperature, for with this as zero the law of the thermal expan- 
sion of gases is expressed remarkably simply, thus: The vol- 
ume of a gas, which at a constant pressure is far above its point 
of condensation, is directly proportional to its temperature. In 
an air-thermometer, which can be used to measure a far wider 
range of temperature than any other, this would be the zero 
most conveniently used, and hence it is appropriately called the 
zero of the air-thermometer scale. —273°C=o0°A, oro°C= 
273A. 

With such a scale of temperature the B.C.D. or physical 
gaseous laws, viz., those of Boyle, Charles, and Dalton, can be 
conveniently expressed by the following simple algebraical 
equations: 
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eo =8)=ge, °° pra 8 (ar) = mp, 
in which p, t, m, v, d, denote’ the pressure, temperature, mass, 
volume and density of any one of a number of gaseous bodies 
to be mixed together; P, T, M, V, D, denote the pressure, 
temperature, mass, volume and density of the mixture; V’, D, 
denote the volume and density of the mixture at the standard 
temperature and pressure, o'C and 76 cm. The pressures in 
these formulas are measured in centimetres of mercury at o°C. 

This zero of the air-thermometer scale is often inappro- 
priately called absolute zero. However, it is a remarkable fact 
that it cannot be far from what 1s properly called the absolute 
zero of temperature, viz., the temperature a body has when 
completely devoid of heat. 

As was first pointed out by Lord Kelvin, the most scien- 
tific way of constructing a scale of temperature is to make it de- 
pend upon the mechanical effects of heat, and not, as is gener- 
ally done, on the effect of heat in dilating particular substances. 
Unfortunately, the construction of such a scale is practically 
very difficult. | Using such a scale it is shown in treatises on 
Thermodynamics that the efficiency of a perfect heat engine 
depends only on the temperatures of the boiler and condenser, 
and fora given temperature of boiler, the efficiency is simply 
proportional to the difference of the temperatures of the boiler 
and condenser. Now, the efficiency of any engine cannot ex- 
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ceed unity, and when this efficiency is attained the temperature 
of the condenser must be the lowest possible, that ts the lowest 
forthermal energy. This is the temperature which physicists 
call the absolute zero, and it has been shown to be nearly the 
same as the zero of the air-thermometer scale, or — 273°C. 

How can we physically interpret the absolute zero of tem- 
perature? All molar energy is derived from the motion of 
matter, and the energy of any particular moving body ts shown 
in dynamical science to be proportional to its mass and to the 
square of its speed conjointly. | Passing from molar to mole- 
cular particles, physicists are forced to conclude that heat is 
nothing more than a form of molecular energy, or, as Tyndall 
put it, a mode of motion. On this hypothesis the temperature 
of a body depends upon the average speed of vibration of the 
particles composing it, and the greater the speed the higher 
will be the temperature. The absolute zero will then be the 
temperature at which the molecules of a body cease vibrating, 
when the body may be said to be absolutely dead. 


D. H. MARSHALL. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. 


HE question is often asked by anxious parents ‘* What are 

the prospects for securing remunerative employment after 

having taken a course in the practical science faculty in the 

University?” It may be mentioned that a course in practical 

scicnce may be taken in such a way as to prepare a student for 

employment in some department of mining, civil, mechanical, 
electric, chemical or hydraulic engineering. 

In answering this question several factors have to be taken 
into consideration. It is said the canny Scot sometimes an- 
swers one question by asking another, and here it may be 
pertinent to ask of the inquirer what is his idea of remunera- 
tion ? 

In conversation with a lady recently regarding the choice 
of a profession by her son, she said, with him there was no 
question, he was decided to become an engineer. He could 
not be content to plod for a number of years as a lawyer or 
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doctor, he desired large returns. It is needless to say that the 
engineering profession does not guarantee such returns to every 
candidate. 

One is reminded of the remark made by a young lady to a 
gentleman who was enumerating the qualities he required in his 
wife. After he had described the paragon he expected to find, 
the young lady remarked ‘‘What do you expect to give in 
return 2?” 

In the next place it may be asked what kind of employment 
the young graduate is willing to accept? Expectations are not 
always realized in this matter. No doubt every graduate 
would like to secure immediately after graduation some import- 
ant position of trust. Is it just to expect this in the engineering 
profession when a different state of affairs exists with the gradu- 
ates in the other professions? Does an important city church 
usually select as pastor a man fresh from some theological 
seminary ? Does a client with a case that may involve the 
necessity of an appearance before the Privy Council engage as 
counsel a man who has just been called to the bar? Does a 
patient suffering from some serious ailment call in for consulta- 
tion some youthful disciple of A‘sculapius? As a rule engin- 
eering projects involve the expenditure of large sums of money © 
and it is unreasonable to expect companies to place inexperienc- 
ed men in important positions. Young men must be willing to 
spend years of probation in this as in any other profession be- 


fore they can aspire to the leading positions. 
‘* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small 
Who fears to put it to the test, 
And win or lose it all.” 


George H. Paine writing on Eagineering as a Profession 
ina recent number of one of the popular magazines gives a 
good illustration of this. ‘‘In the rooms of an undergraduate of 
one of our most honorable scientific schools, several years ago, 
two young men were discussing their prospects of professional 
success. They were juniors, who having completed three 
quarters of their four years’ course, already saw themselves full 
fledged engineers holding important positions and enjoying 
handsome incomes. One of them outlined very clearly what he 
intended to do and his idea is repeated here because it illustrates 
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the hopes and mistakes of the ordinary neophyte and shows 
how little he is prepared by his theoretical training to appreciate - 
the necessities of his future career. His plan was to scan the 
wholé engineering field, select that problem which seemed to 
stand most in need of elucidation, study it, write a thesis upon 
it, send his work to one of the engineering journals for publica- 
tion, and then with folded arms, observe the wonder and joy 
with which experienced men in his profession would hail the 
advent of so great and ingenious a mind. As it turned out, his 
thesis was of the ordinary kind, he was graduated well towards ‘ 
the middle of his class and he was very glad to get a place as 
leveller in a party engaged in locating a line for a railway, with 
a salary of sixty dollars a month.”’ 

Let no one enter upon the study of engineering, expecting to 
findemployment insomesnug berth where exertion will not be nec- 
essary. A few leaves from the diary of an actively engaged min- 
ing man will give some idea of hardships that may have to be mete 

‘‘After leaving our camp at Tahuaheto we travelled down 
the mountain side to El Valle river and camped tn an old house, 
spreading our canvases over the brush roof to shelter us some- 
what from the rain. We suffered from the excessive heat and 
from the attacks of misquotoes. From g a.m. to g p.m. the 
average temperature in the shade was from 102° to 105°. Fin- 
ishing that part of our work in three days, we travelled up the 
mountain again to a place called Ascension. The trail was 
very steep and rough. At one point, when about half way up, 
the pack animals began crowding on the narrow pass. One of 
them toppled over and went rolling down the mountain side, 
bounding from rock to rock till finally it landed in a large bush. 
We were glad it was no worse, for three of the animals came 
near sharing the same fate. . At a point a short distance farther 
on, one of the horses slipped and rolled over two or three times 
but escaped with only a few scratches. Again we camped in 
an old house and here the first really severe rain storm caught 
us. From that time until now—nearly three weeks—it has 
rained every afternoon. It is possible to travel or work only in 
the mornings on account of these storms. To witness one of 
these storms is one of the grandest sights I eversaw. Perched 
up on the mountain side one can see the storm extending for 
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miles and the thunder echoes and re-echoes through the 
canyons, so that it sounds like one continuous peal. Leaving 
Tahuaheto we began the journey to Topia, but when we reach- 
ed the river, we found that on account of the heavy rains it was 
too deep and swift for fording, and of course a boat or bridge is 
unknown in this part of the country. We waited a day to see 
if the volume of water would decrease. I put up stakes to indicate 
the level of the water and ran down to look at them every hour 
to see if there were any change. At one time the level would 
fall two, six or ten inches, then it would rise a few inches, 
finally with a rush it rose fourteen inches in three quarters of an 
hour. We then decided to make a detour and overcome the 
difficulty. If we could have crossed the river and gone straight 
on in the desired direction we could have reached La Huerta, a 
village on the road to Topia, in five hours. It required, how- 
ever, four and a half days to go as we did. We had to climb 
the mountain where it was very steep and then come down in 
another place where it was if anything steeper. It was about 
like riding a mule on the sides of a church steeple. I would 
not be afraid to ride my mule up and down any ordinary stairs. 

Food and provisions of every kind are very scarce, and ex- 
penses necessarily run high. The day we arrived in Topia 
there was no fresh meat to be had, because the butcher had been 
put in jail for offering for sale the carcass of a cow that had died 
of starvation. Next day however, a cow fell over a cliffand was 
killed (so it was said) and we got some of the meat. 

At Canelas one of the mosos (men) abused my riding mule 
so I paid him off and discharged him. Another moso, his half- 
brother, left the party. The pair threatened vengeance with 
knives and pistols, and as I had to sleep out of doors, with the 
nights pitch dark, I kept my heavy revolver under the edge of 
my pillow and slept as the dogs do, with one eye open.”’ 

To the uninitiated there is a sort of halo about the mining 
engineer's profession. The search for the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow’s arch is fascinating, but for work as above 
described only men of spirit and mettle are likely to make it a 
SUCCESS. 

The remark of an elderly Scotch lady may well apply here. 
A young candidate for the ministry informed her that he had 
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been brought up in a Presbyterian home, on oatmeal and the 
shorter catechism, but that he later had connected himself with 
another denomination. ‘‘ Aye,” said the lady, ‘‘it’s strang 
meat, it is’na everybody that can tak’ it.” 

It may be urged, since the engineering profession requires 
so much practical training, why spend so much time at a scien- 
tific school? Why not set to work in the field or the shop and 
there acquire the necessary knowledge? Theory as well as 
practice is required for success in engineering as the following 
two cases tend to show. * | 

So much has been said concerning the value of a college edu- 
cation that the following selections from college student’s letters 
possess a Certain significance, though patently they give testi- 

my regarding but a single isolated case. The student who 
wrote the two letters is a junior in one of the leading engineer- 
ing schools or the country, engaged for the summer in an en- 
gineering office in the West. Both letters were written recent- 
ly to a friend in New York City—the second following the first 
after an interval of a\week. They are self-explanatory: 


“IRST LETTER. 

‘“*T have worked just one wée@k now with so many practical difficulties 
to confront that I believe I am wide awake for the first time in three years. 
Chopping trees, pulling down fences, driving stakes in a sloppy and miser- 
able marsh, I have little time to think, byt evenings when I review the 
day’s work, I wonder if there isn’t a glimmes, of sense in the opinions of 
these Schwabs and Colers who deny the vaitue of a college education. 
From what I have seen, I do not believe that a men who goes into civil 
engineering as a profession, after four years at a Seientific School, is any 
better off than the man who goes into it as a trade,\ without any college 
education at all. Most of the men in our office are not from college, but 
fellows who have worked up from rodmen after a Hc or two at high 
school. For a college man to pass them would be ex¥remely difficult. 
They have picked up in the office enough mathematics to s\erve them, and 
in the time when a college man would be studying German and French, 
advanced mathematics, electricity, boilers, mechanical dra wing, and all 
the odds and ends of a scientitic course, these men have cortfined them- 
selves to just the things they need, and have, therefore, become ‘specialists, 
able to do their work with the greatest smoothness. If a boy wawts to be- 
come & civil engineer, Iam beginning to think, he had better go into it asa 
trade as soon as he graduates from high school. Of course, I feel \person- 
ally that what I have got from college is without price, but simply jn this 
matter of civil engineering, I doubt whether a college man has a’ better 
chance to succeed than an ambitious fellow who goes into it as-a trade 
without ever seeing a college.” 


«The World’s Work, Sept., 1901. f 
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SECOND LETTER. 

‘*Please burn my last letter, I should have known better than to 
generalize after a single week’s experience. Three days after I wrote, the 
design for the new bridge at N-—— was sentin, and the Chief sent out to 
P—— for a man to go to work on the job—one of these high school gradu- 
ates I wrote about, who has been six years in the oflice and who certainly 
is a good fellow and a capable man. The chief talked with him for some 
time and then he sent for me and gave me a regular college quiz on cuts 
and fills, curves, strength of material, mathematical formule and other 
details of bridge construction until my head swam. When he had finished 
he said, ‘ Report to the engineer on the new bridge at N——.’ That after- 
noon the man who had come in from P came over to me—I was packing 
up my kit—and said in the most discouraged tone, ‘ You see what it is to 
have a college education.’ I looked up at him—he is four years older than 
Iand big, strong and tanned with his years of outdoor work—ard I said, 
‘What’s the matter 9 ‘HereI am,’ said he, ‘I’ve been in the office for 
six years, doing all kinds of work and they won’t trust me on that bridge. 
The chief knows you are familiar with mathematics and have studied the 
theory of bridges, and without questioning your experience he puts you 
on the job, and sends me back to that beastly marsh.’ It was hard luck. 
I lent him my books, and told him that by spending the next two years 
studying nights he would learn all the theory he needed and would know 
more than anybody else in the office. He’s going to do it, too. But I 
think J’]] take back what I said last week about college education; it not 
only gives a man a life that he could not have without it—even I think 
with millions—but it seems also to have a certain amount of very practical 
value.” 


About two years ago, two prospectors who had received a 
thorough training for the work, resolved to spend some time in 
the field and, instead of striking out for ‘‘new ground,” they 
thought it might pay them to examine more carefully some of 
the older localities. In a short time they succeeded in locating 
a valuable copper-nickel deposit within a short distance of one 
of the long established mines. The spot had been prospected, 
doubtless, hundreds of times by men who had not had the ad- 
vantages of a scientific training. 

A perusal of the governmental reports should convince any 
doubter that there are in Canada great natural resources waiting 
to be developed. For the development of these are required 
men trained in the various branches of the engincering profes- 
Sion, and it is to the graduates of our scientific schools we must 
look for such men. Situations of course cannot be guaranteed 

to all comers in this or inany other profession, but given fair 
average ability, good health, willing hands and, above all, the 
Willingness to begin at the lowest round of the ladder if need 
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be, there is just as good a chance in this profession for a young 
graduate as there is in any other. 

Instead of giving a list of possible positions open for science 
graduates, it may be more to the point to mention such as are 
actually held by graduates and undergraduates ot this University. 


Professor of Chemistry, Armour Institute, Chicago. 
Mining Expert for Engineering firm, New York. 
Assistant Superintendent Geological Survey, India. 
Field Geologist with Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
Chemist in charge of Provincial Assay office, Belleville. 
Manager of Reduction Works, Keewatin. 


Superintendent of Eastern Plant of Hamilton Steel and Iron Co., 
Hamilton. 


Chemist at blast-furnace, Deseronto. 

Assistant Chemist at Hamilton blast-furnace. 

Assistant Chemist at Midland blast-furnace. 

Assistant Chemist at Dominion Iron and Steel Co.’s works, Sidney, C.B , 
Director of Board of Health, Honolulu. 

Civil Engineer in oftices of G. T. R., Toronto. 

Assistant Engineer, Le Roi Mine, Rossland, B.C. 

Chemist at Socorro Mine, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Chemist, Assayer and Consulting Engineer, Greenwood, B.C. 
Civil Engineer with Algoma Central Railway Co., Sault Ste. Marie. 
Draughtsman with Fraser & Chalmers, Chicago. 

Assayer with Hudson’s Bay Exploring Expedition. 

Engineer with Canada Corundum Co., Combermere, Ont. 
Draughtsman, Topographical Suen Ottawa. 

Geologist for Lake Superior Power Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Assayer with Atlas Arsenic Co., Delorp; Ont. 

Prospector for Eastern Ontario ‘Conpaning. 

Assayer at Smelter, Northport, Wash. Terr. 

Amalgamator, Camp McKinney, Slocan, B.C. , 

Manager Grace Mine, Algoma Commercial Co. 

Manager at Helen Mine for Lake Superior Power Co. 


In addition to these, many of the undergraduates find em- 
ployment as prospectors or employees at the various mines. At 
the Copper Cliff mine, four students have been employed, at 
the Cordova mine, three, at the Canada Corundum Co.’s 
works, one. Nine students were employed as assistants on Rail- 
way Survey work. 

One of the members ot the staff of the Mining School 
asked a mine manager recently how many students he could 
provide work for next summer. His reply was, ‘‘Send on 
the whole school and we shall give them the current wages 
for the kind of work done.” WILLIAM NICOL. 


THE CONSERVATIVE AND THE LIBERAL IN 
EDUCATION. 





HAT is to be the character of the future educational 
system of Ontario, or of Canada, or indeed of any great 
part of the civilized world, is a question of some importance to 
every person who Is interested in the progress of his own par- 
ticular country or of the world at large. For the general success 
of a country, its prosperity, its relation to agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, finance, and many other things, together 
with its relative position amongst the nations of the world will | 
depend to a considerable extent upon the character of its edu- 
cational system, and the system should accordingly be moulded 
with these considerations in view. 

The kind of education prevailing in the public schools 
both primary and secondary, or in any preparatory school will* 
to some extent affect the curriculum of the university, and to a 
still greater extent the university Curriculum will reflect upon 
the character of the courses laid down for the preparatory school. 
For if the university requires a knowledge of certain subjects as 
a sine qua non to matriculation, those entering the university 
as matriculants must necessarily take up these subjects in some 
part of their preparatory course, whether at a public school or 
ata private one. It seems, then, to become a question as to . 
how far the university is justified in framing the requirements for 
matriculation so as to be out of accord with that system of prim- 
ary and intermediate education which is considered as being, 
in general, the best for the needs of the country. 

It must be apparent to every one that the whole matter is 
sufficiently complex to admit of ‘different views, and that it can- 
not be settled off hand, or by any one person, or by any amount 
of mere theory and speculation. It will be necessary to care- 
fully discuss the question from all sides, to consider the interests 
and the needs of the country in its progressive growth, and to 
study the course of educational evolution as it is shaping itself 
in the educational systems of the great nations of the world. 
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All the views that are: likely to be advocated may possibly 
be classed under the two heads of the Conservative System and 
the Liberal System. One view, which may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the Conservative side, has recently been presented 
by a distinguished member of the staff of Queen’s and has been 
eagerly and strongly endorsed by some of hiscolleagues. 


But it would not be safe to take this action as indicating the 
sentiment of the university as a whole; for if the views prevail- 
ing in the different faculties were collated it is quite probable 
that the majority of opinion would not be in accord with the 
view referred to. 


The Conservatives in education make Greek, Latin, and 
English compulsory for all university undergraduates in Eng- 
lish speaking communities, and further hold that these subjects 
together with Philosophy, possibly Political Economy, a min- 
imum of Mathematics or of Science, and if time is available, 
still more Literature and Philosophy in the form of honor work, 
constitute the best if not the only real educational course, and 
the course along which alone the country can be supplied with 
great scholars. And to make education along this line more 
efficient they would start low down in the educational system 
and begin the classical studies in the public schools. Now, if 
we bar out English and a public school system, this is practical- 
ly the educational course that prevailed for nearly a thousand 
years, from the fall of Rome and the ascendency of the christian 
theologian to the earlier half of the nineteenth century. 


Hence, this system may well be called conservative, and 
if it is capable of doing so much for man, individually and col- 
lectively, it has certainly had time to show it. 


The advocates of the Conservative system offer many argu- 
ments in its favour. These are usually plausible but not always 
convincing except to themselves, and they are occasionally il- 
logical from ignoring the changes which have taken place and 
are taking place in the circumstances of our civilization. 

There has been no change in the form or matter of Greek 
and Latin for the past thousand years, and the modernization of 
Philosophy, which is of comparatively recent date, is mainly due 
to that which the Conservative system of education almost com- 
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pletely ignores, the progress and development of Modern 
Science. | 

The Conservative education has been called the education 
of the theologian, and quite properly so, for it is the scheme 
endorsed by the church and largely confined to the church 
throughout all the middle ages, as indeed it is to-day. The 
only Science admissible was the hazy speculations of an ancient 
people, the most of it culled from early legend and the Hebrew 
scriptures and fit only for the childhood of the race. A central 
and immovable earth with a fixed empyrean containing sun, 
moon, and stars as servants of the earth and of man, a universe 
created in six natural days, a world peopled from a single man 
and woman who fell from a state of perfection and immortality, 
and much more of like kind, and woe to the man who was bold 
enough to advance any scientific idea which did not square with 
this accepted science creed. 

And how did this theological line of education meet the 
necessities of the times; It created a class of critics and pedants 
and scholastic controversialists ready at any time to champion 
either side of a question, and so intent upon their methods of 
disputation as to be incapable of doing anything practical 
for the needs of humanity. And it opposed and retarded the 
incoming of the age of modern science by strenuously resisting 
every effort for the introduction and acceptance of any scientific 
result which did not square with its adopted scientific faith. 

Thus far the outcome of this disingenuous opposition is 
patent to all, but the same line of education is, in a modified 
form, prepared to do something of the same kind to-day. For 
an educational scheme which makes no provision for science, 
or which designedly places it upon a lower level, is covertly 
discouraging its pursuit. 

The writer of this article has no desire to decry the study 
of any subject, or to magnify the importance of one at the ex- 
pense of another, but it must be apparent to every one that 
while literature, in the common acceptation of the term, has no 
intimate connection with science, this is not the case with the 
majority of the remaining subjects in any course, and that with- 
out our modern science we could not have our modern civiliza- 
tion, or our modern philosophy. And if science and the char- 
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acter of the civilization dependent upon it are toadvance, some 
place must be given in every system of education for the pur- 
suit of science in itself. For the man who gives a major part 
of his youthful years to the study of literature and philosophy 
will never cut much of a figure as an independent worker in the 
world of science. 

The Conservative in education, like his brother in politics, 
builds largely upon tradition. | Because the theological line of 
education evolved the best men of the day when there was no 
other system, it must be the most efficient for the training of 
great men, even under quite altered circumstances. And hence 
we are told that it is doubtful if Canada will ever produce 
scholars of the first rank unless she takes means to put the con- 
servative scheme of education in the ascendancy. 

It is difficult to see what justification any one has for mak- 
ing such a statement, unless he interprets the word scholar to 
suit the exigencies of his argument. Canada is a young 
country giving her attention largely to a national development, 
and no one can say what her future may be; and Canadians are 
not a distinct race, for the majority of those who are not of pure 
French descent are only a few generations removed from the 
English or the Irish or the Scotch. And if Great Britain with 
a population of forty-four millions produces so few great men, 
we cannot expect Canada, with a population of only five mil- 
lions, and a very small leisured class, to produce many. Be- 
sides, Canada has turned out men who stand in the front rank 
in the subjects which they profess, notably such men as New- 
comb, Routh, McGregor and others, and if we are not allowed 
to call these men scholars, we may at least call them specialists, 
and although the general scholar, in a wide sense, is always de- 
sirable in a community, the forward line of knowledge can 
scarcely be advanced except by specialists, each in his own line. 

Again we are told that the theological line of education 
alone gives culture. What any other line gives I do not know; 
possibly knowledge. 

To this assumption there is no necessity for a serious reply. 
Culture, like scholar, is readily defined to suit the purpose re- 
quired of it. : 

A more serious argument for the compulsory study of 
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Classics and especially Latin, is that no man can be efficient in 
the use and structure of English who has not mastered Latin. 
If this be so it is difficult to sée how Bunyan and Shakespere 
and Dickens succeeded in writing such choice English as they 
did, for certainly the first of these had no Latin and the other 
two had very little, if any. 

There is, however, no consanguinity, so to speak, between 
Latin and English. Latin is the most formal language in ex- 
istence, while English is one of the least formal. The Latin 
noun, adjective and verb are inflected to almost the maximum 
extent; in English the amount of inflexion in nouns and verbs 
is almost a minimum, and in adjectives none. The Latin ap- 
plies gender to everything that can be named, even to qualities; 
the English knows no gender except what nature gives, and has 
no characteristic terminations for these. In Latin there is agree- 
ment everywhere and the sentence must be framed together like 
the parts of a building in order to have a definite meaning; in 
English the agreement is oftener hypothetical than real and the 
parts of a sentence can be thrown together like a loose pile of 
stones. And even the laughable construction of the foreigner 
who first essays to speak English is never wholly unintelligible. 

How then the knowledge of a language so radically differ- 
ent from the English as Latin is, or how a knowledge of all the 
multiplex forms and agreements in Latin is to assist in the con- 
struction of a language like the English 1s, in the words of 
Dundreary, ‘‘something that no fellah can understand.”’ 

But in the English vocabulary a very large number of 
words are derived from the Latin. True, but the majority of 
these have come into the English through the French and in 
very many cases retain the French form in their spelling, so 
that this would be as much of an argument for the study of 
French as for that of Latin. Besides the English language, on 
account of its looseness of construction and its paucity of inflect-_ 
ion, is peculiarly adapted to appropriating words from any 
language with which it comes into intimate contact. It has 
thus taken numerous words from nearly every language in 
Europe and Asia, from the Indian tribal languages of America, 
&c., and yet no one proposes to study the construction of all 
these in order to gain a better comprehension of English. 
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Besides, again, to know the derivation of an English word 
coming from the Latin is to know the English meaning of the 
Latin word or words from which the English word has been 
formed, and this in no way involves a knowledge of the syntax 
and construction of Latin. But a vocabulary of important 
Greek and Latin roots, as they were called, formed a feature in a 
standard school-book of Canada fifty years ago, and I presume 
that it does yet. The writer had to learn these in his school- 
boy days, and his experience, which is undoubtedly that of 
many others, is that these roots were more useful as key words 
in the subsequent study of Greek and Latin than in any other 
connection. 

The statement, which is often repeated, that a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin roots is necessary to the scientist for the 
better understanding of his technical terms, comes directly 
under this head, for a knowledge of these roots does not neces- 
sarily mean a constructive knowledge of the languages to which 
the roots belong. | 

The necessity of even such knowledge is, however, imag- 
inary rather than real. For it is quite safe to defy any one to 
arrive at the true meaning of almost any scientific term from a 
knowledge of its derivation alone. Thus the word syzygy in its 
derivation means yoked together, but from this what meaning 
could any person, unacquainted with the astronomical use of the 
word, attach to the statement that the moon is In the line of syzyg- 
ies. It isno doubt pleasant and satisfying to know the derivations 
of the words that we use, but after all this kind of knowledge 
must be classed with some other kinds as being ornamental 
rather than useful, and in the great modern multiplication of 
subjects it is questionable how far we can afford to indulge in 
the merely ornamental. 

From these considerations it appears that the vaunted in- 
fluence of the study of Latin upon the usage and structure of 
English, and the consequent necessity of classical literature as 
an integral part of every university course are more traditional 
than actual. 

And hence a goodly number of the leading educationists 
of Canada are of opinion that classical literature, while good in 
its proper place, 1s usurping too much importance in our edu- 
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cational system, to the partial exclusion of other literature and 
other subjects which might be more essential. These are the re- 
formers or Liberals in education, and they are not-confined to 
Canada. Itis well known that in the United States there are many 
university courses in which Greek and Latin are not compulsory; 
and in Germany although Latin is essential for some matricu- 
lations, Greek is made optional with English; while Russia has 
gone still further and by a recent ukase rejected Greek from 
the gymnasium course while making Latin optional. 

Great Britain has as yet made no material changes in her 
university requirements, for the conservatism of her people is” 
phenomenal. But if the opinions of certain British writers can 
be taken as an index of the trend of educational opinion, a 
change of some kind is not far off. 

Some person has likened these changes to the swing of a 
pendulum which goes first to one side of the mean point and 
then to the other forever oscillating between definite limits. 

Who has not seen a little rivulet issuing from the forest 
and growing larger by absorbing the water from the pools that 
lie in its way. It may turn to the right or to the left and receive 
a tributary now upon the one side and again upon the other, 
but the stream going sometimes rapidly and again slowly moves 
ever onwards. Some great tributary may mingle its flood with 
the stream, and amidst the confusion of waters and the raising 
of mud and silt from the shallow depths, may change the stream 
into the broad flowing river. The winds drive over its surface 
sending ripples in all directions, but beneath, the commingled 
waters flow steadily on to their far off goal. 

Such is the character of the growth of human civilization 
and human institutions. They began in the prehistoric palzo- 
lithic age, and moved continually onwards through the neolithic 
the bronze the iron and the heroic to the age of the rising and 
sinking of great empires. 

Atter the adoption by Constantine of christianity that 
mighty disturbing force, Europe, at least, passed into the age 
of theology, of classical literature and the renaissance. We 
are now fairly launched upon the scientificage. What changes 
may come in the future it is not given us to know, but certainly 
it will not be a return to that which was before. So that un- 
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doubtedly the man with the pendulum has chosen a false simile. 
In a future issue I shall endeavor to give what I conceive 

to be the characteristic features of the position taken by the 

Liberal in Education. N. F. Dupuis. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Britain’sa Title in South Africa. By Professor James Cappon. London 
and New York : Macmillan. 1901. 


Professor Cappon has done very useful work in this 
volume, and he has done it excellently well. We have had 
many books, some of them of good value, on the Boer question, 
but none of them have covered quite the same ground as Pro- 
fessor Cappon’s. Mostof them deal chiefly with the rights and 
responsibilities of Great Britain in the exercise of her Suzeran- 
ity ; and probably all that need be said on this subject has been 
said. Those who still believe that Great Britain had no right 
to intervene on behalf of the English speaking men who were 
robbed of all political privileges are scarcely likely to be con- 
vinced by any arguments; and so with those who think we 
ought to have contemplated passively the invasion and an- 
nexation of our territorics. 

With questions like these the present volume deals only 
incidentally, or by allusion. Its busines Is to tell ‘‘ the story of 
Cape Colony to the days of the Great Trek,” and thus show 
how Great Brittain became possessed of this South African 
Region, and how she has governed it since she entered upon it. 
As far as we are able to understand the matter, the author tells 
the story with ample knowledge, with entire impartiality, and 
in most interesting style. There is not a dull paragraph from 
beginning toend. We are not unaware that the writer prin- 
cipally criticised by Mr. Cappon, Dr. Theal, has made a reply 
to some of his statements, but the points adverted to, even if 
they are well taken, are of no importance in regard to the gen 
eral contents of the book. 

As we have said, it is mainly in the history of South 
Africa, in the record of the doings of Great Britain in that re- 
gion, that the author finds the chief vindication of her rights. 
‘*The right,” he remarks in his preface, ‘* which Britain or 
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Boer may claim to control the future of South Africa must cer- 
tainly depend, in the conflicting circumstances of the case, on 
the work he has done in the past and the title it has earned for 
him to continue that work in the future.” And he truly ob- 
serves, ‘‘ No superficial question of the rights of a suzerain or 
the name of a republic must be allowed to disguise the real 
nature of the struggle,’’ which is to decide the destinies of all 
South Africa and ‘‘ the kind of civilization under which its mix-. 
ed population, Dutch, British, and Coloured, are to live.” 

Here is a most important statement. It it assumed by the 
Anti-British section of opinion that the Boers have vested rights 
in South Africa with which none may interfere. No matter 
that Great Britain has entered upon this possession by the same 
rights which give her or any other power authority over their 
dependencies. No matter that there are thousands of members 
of the subject races to whom the blessings of civilization are 
refused by the Boers. These people are suffered to have a 
supreme right to misgovern this region and to deprive the 
original inhabitants of the land of all human rights. 

Mr. Cappon began his inquiries with a study of the three 
histories of Dr. G. M. Theal, in which he found some remark- 
able differences, but which were all substantially agreed on one 
point, namely that the British Government in South Africa had 
throughout been characterised by incapacity and misrule, and 
even by arrogance and tyranny. When, however, the writer 
turned from the history to the documents on which the history 
was based, he came toa different conclusion. He was convinced 
that Dr. Theal was a very unsafe guide, that he had even done 
his best to darken the British side of the history, that he had 
‘¢ misunderstood or misrepresented’ the highest traditions of 
British rule, and this with the intention of ‘‘ setting the history 
of the Boers in the best light, and of building up traditions of 
Boer history, which are certainly at variance both with these 
records and a common-sense analysis of facts.”’ 

Professor Cappon is ready to confess the inconsistencies 
and vacillations of British rule in South Africa ; but these are 
only what might be expected, considering the circumstances of 
the country, the condition of the people—or rather of the var- 
ious peoples, and the character of the government. One thing 
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at least can be said that the British government was consistent- 
ly just and benevolent, even aiming at the well-being of the 
whole population. All this is made abundantly manifest in the 
pages of the volume before us. It is impossible to bestow too 
high commendation upon the work which the writer has done ; 
and there are few who will not receive instruction and illumin- 
ation from its perusal. 

It may be of interest to add to these remarks the testimony 
of a South African, a graduate of Oxford and of the Cape Uni- 
versity, Hesgo (in the Sfectator): ‘‘ Professor Cappon hap- 
pens to have struck a note of historical criticism with which 
many of us who have lived in South Africa, and have followed 
events, are most thoroughly in accord,” and this writer makes 
the same comments on the differences between the histories of 
Dr. Theal which had been noticed by Professor Cappon. ‘A 
short time ago,” he adds, ‘‘a writer in the Quarterly Review, 
pointed out some of Dr. Theal’s historical inconsistencies, and 
I, for one, think that the strongest possible criticism should be 
brought to bear upon his works, whether as an annalist or as 


a simple compiler. 
WILLIAM CLARK. 


From Apostle to Pricst.—By James W. Falconer, M.A., B.D, Edin- 
burgh; T. & T. Clark, 1900. 


Within the space available it is impossible to fully indicate 
the scope of this effective volume. The great controverted 
question with which it deals is still with us, and while it re- 
mains so, it is Satisfactory to find it treated with adequate 
knowledge, and eminent ability and fairness as in the present 
instance. ‘‘ The real water-shed between the Christian Churches 
is the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession,” and to show 
that technical succession and magical sacraments have no 
place at all in scripture, and none in Church History before the 
time of Cyprian, is to render a great service to the cause of 
theology and truth. In recent years the advocates of ‘* Apos- 
tolic Succession,” instead of dealing fairly and consistently 
with the facts of history, have betaken themselves only to a 
more strenuous reaffirmation of a claim proved to be unhistor- 
ical, unscriptural, and therefore untenable, by eminent scholars 
within the Anglican Church, such as Lightfoot,’ Hatch, Hort, 
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and on this side of the water, Allen. In the New Testament 
there is not a trace of the Episcopal theory, nor is there in the 
records of the early church till near the end of the second century, 
and when it did begin to show itself, there were not wanting 
men who protested against it as an intruder into the primitive 
faith. If the Episcopal theory dates really from the beginning 
of the church, and if it is the best, how comes it that it is so 
thoroughly contradicted by the actual position of Christianity 
in the world to-day? As aneminent Anglican divine has said: 
‘‘ The most significant fact of modern Christian history is that, 
within the last hundred years, millions of our own race, and 
our own church, without departing from the ancient faith, have 
slipped from beneath the inelastic framework of the ancient or- 
ganization, and formed a group of new societies on the basis of 
a closer christian brotherhood and an almost absolute democ- 
racy.” Facts like these, beyond question or cavil, might well 
cause men like Gore to hesitate before seriously writing that the 
founding of a church was what chiefly occupied Christ, and that 
His greatest desire was to determine its organization ; and he 
means, of course, the Episcopal organization, and this, as Mr. 
Falconer points out, is one extreme view of Church origin ; the 
other is the naturalistic, ably championed by the French writer, 
Reville, in his work, Zes Origines de l’Eprscopat. ‘‘ Between 
these two extremes, the sacerdotal and the naturalistic, there is 
an intermediate position,” which Mr. Falconer espouses and 
defends with conspicuous fairness and ability. ‘‘ Christ found- 
ed the Church, but did not prescribe any fixed form of organi- 
zation, since He, by His Spirit, would be the life of the Church, 
and this life would adapt itself according to the circumstances 
of a changing environment.” This sentence may be regarded 
as the thesis of the work. The fairness of judgment and the 
moderation of tone are most praiseworthy. The style is terse 
and luminous, the knowledge of the field under review is quite 
opulent. The impression made on the reader is not confused 
or frayed at the edges, but clear-cut and strong ; and while the 
work is racy and readable as a Story, it will serve as an admir- 
able manual in its own subject. The question is brought down 


todate. It is an able, wise and convincing book. 
M. M. 
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It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum 
of twenty-eight pounds be allowed Timothy Thomson Esq. 
for his services as M.P. for Counties of Lenox and Addington, 
for the year ending March, 1815. 

It is ordered that twenty pounds be allowed to James 
Young Esq. for same period. 

It is ordered that sixteen pounds be paid to Benj. Fairfield 
for his attendance during the said period. 

It is ordered that twenty-six pounds be paid to John Stin- 
son Esq. 

That in future the Town Clerks who deliver in the lists are 
to be allowed as follows: for Camden 15s,, Adolphus 1§s., 
Sidney 15s., Thurlow 15s., Loughborough 15s., Addington 
25s., Fredericksburg 25s., Frontenac 25s. 

Constables. [List follows. ] 

COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS IITH JULY, 1815, HOLDEN AT 
ADOLPHUS TOWN. 

Present :—Alex. Fisher, Chairman, Thos. Dorland, R. 
Bedal, Wm. Crawford, Cornelius Vanalstine. 

The Sessions order and direct a tavern licence to Mr. 
Edward Barnet to keep a public house in Kingston. 

The Sessions also allow 450 for the front bridge over the 
Cataraqui. 

The Sessions direct Thos. Rowan to be recommended to 
keep a public house at Amherst Island. 

COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS OCT. IOTH, 1815. [KINGSTON] 

Present :—Thos. Markland, Chairman, Thos. Dorland, 
Peter Smith, Esquires. 

The Sessions order and direct the sum of forty shillings to 
be Ievied as a fine, by the Sheriff, from the following Grand 
Jurors, for non-attendance at the Sessions. [Five names. ] 

The Sessions order and direct the sum of twenty shillings 
to be levied as a fine, by the sheriff, from the following petit 
jurors, for non-attendance at the Sessions. [Nine names, one 
afterwards excused. | 
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The Sessions order the following constables to be fined 
twenty shillings each, for non-attendance at Sessions. [Four 
names, two afterwards excused. | | 

The Sessions recommend John Blaike (?) for a tavern 
licence ; also John L. Jackson and John Franklin. 

COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS 23RD JANUARY, 1816, AT 
ADOLPHUS TOWN. 

Present :—Alex. Fisher, Chairman, Bryan Crawford, Thos. 
Dorland, B. Dyer, John Carscallen, Jas. McNabb, E. Wash- 
burn, R. Bedal, D. Wright. 

The Sessions allow Dan’l Brown, John B. Pison, Joseph 
Clement, Louis D. Charm, Chas. McLean and John Campbell, 
to have licences to keep public houses. Also John Roushorn 
and P. Charbornan. 

The Sessions appoint John Aldenly, John Ward, Jas. 
Burke and Ed. Philpot, to act as constables for the King’s 
ground on Point Frederick, and direct the Clerk of the Peace 
to communicate the same to Capt. Owen. 

Mr. McCarthy agreeable to notice came forward to apply 
for a licence as a Presbyterian Minister for Ernest Town, which 
was refused him by the Chairman of the Sessions. 

The Quarter Sessions allow Jacob Bowen a ferry from a 
place called John Vanskiver’s, at the same rates of ferriage. 

The Sessions allow Wm. McLaughlin and David Hill to 
have licences in the town of Kingston.! 

[At the end of this volume of Court Records there is a short 
Marriage Register giving the formal declaration necessary to 
legalize marriages contracted where there were no clergy of the 
Church of England. The following is a sample :—] 

I, David McCrae, do solemnly swear in the presence of 


1The formal conditions under which licences were petitioned for, 
eranted, or renewed, at this time are given in the following :-— 

“Popriic Notice. Midland District, to wit. By virtue of a warrant 
to me directed, signed by two of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the said District, notice is hereby given, that a meeting of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the division of Frontenac, will be holden at the Court House, 
in the town of Kingston, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, on Saturday 
the 28rd of the present month, for the purpose of renewing the licences 
for the year next ensuing ; likewise for granting new licences to those who 
- wish to make application for the same. All Inn, Tavern and Public house 
Keepers, will give their attendance accordingly. 

JAMES ADAMS, High Constable, Kingston, Dec. 14, 1815.” 
Published in the Kingston Gazette of Dec. 16, 1815. 
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Almighty God, that I did publicly intermarry with Erie Smyth, 
at Michilimackinac, on the thirteenth day of October in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three, and 
that there is now living issue of said marriage, one son and 
three daughters. [Names and dates of birth follow.] Sworn 
before me at Kingston, in the Midland District and Province of 
Upper Canada, the 29th May, in the year of our Lord, 1794. 
RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Junior, C.P. 

[There follows a similar declaration by his wife, Erie Smyth. 

On the same date is registered the marriage of Richard 
Cartwright and Magdalen Secord, which took place at Niagara, 
Oct. 19th, 1783.] 

QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT KINGSTON 23RD APRIL, 1816. 

Present :—Alex. Fisher, Chairman, Thos. Markland, 
Timothy Thomson, John Carscallen, Thos. Dorland, Michael 
Sloot, Thos. Empey. 

The Sessions allow John Robson a licence to keep a house 
of public entertainment at Pittsburg. 

The Sessions allow Joseph Loria a ferry across Collins’ 
Creek. 74d. per man and horse. ts. 3d. for waggon and 
horse. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions, that the sum 
of fifty pounds be paid out of the District Treasury for the pur- 
pose of building a bridge across Collins’ Creek. 

The Magistrates in Quarter Sessions do appoint Robt. 
Young as High Constable for the District. 

Daniel Haight is appointed as surveyor of roads for the 
County of Lenox. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions, that a full rate 
be levied on the inhabitants of the Midland District, for the 
year ending the first March, 1817. 

It 1s ordered by the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions that 
prosecutions shall be commenced against any collector, or any 
security for any collector, who has not paid in the amount due 
from the Townships for which such person is collector. 

Constables appointed for the year ending 1817. [List 
follows. | | ” 

The following accounts were ordered [to be paid] by the 
Magistrates in Quarter Sessions. [Names and sumsonly. Total 
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41361. 17. 8. which does not include the allowances to the 
township clerks or members of Parliament, the latter being as 
follows. ] ° 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions, that the sum 
of thirty-two pounds be paid to Jas. Young Esq. member for 
the County of Hastings, and township of Ameliasburgh. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum 
of thirty pounds be paid to John Stinson Esq. for his attendance 
in Parliament for the year 1816. 

It is ordered that the sum of thirty-three pounds be paid to 
Timothy Thomson, Esq., member for the County of Lennox 
and Addington for the year 1816. 

It is ordered that the sum of eighteen pounds, ten shillings, 
be paid to Benjamin Fairfield, Esq., member of Parliament for 
the County of Lennox and Addington for the year 1816. 

The following persons are appointed Constables to act at 
Point Frederick. [Four names. ] 

Police Rules and Regulations, by order of the Magistrates 
in General Quarter Sessions of the Peace, held at Kingston:— 

ist. The streets of Kingston are to be turnpiked, the sta- 
tute labor of the Town, or a certain proportion of it, to be ap- 
propriated to that purpose. 

2nd. Foot paths of eight feet to be left each side of the 
Street, six feet of which is to be paved with flag stones, and 
sound posts planted at the corners, and at certain equal dis- 
tances along the strect, if necessary, the expense to be defrayed 
out of the rates to be levied for that purpose on the in- 
habitants. 

3rd. No wood, timber, stone, or other materials to be laid 
in the streets, except for immediate buildings, and then only on 
the sides, leaving the centre free, and the surplus to be removed 
as soon as the building is finished, on the penalty of twenty 
shillings. 

4th. No fire wood to be piled in the streets, nor empty 
casks, cases or boxes, rubbish, or filth of any kind to be left or 
thrown into the streets, except to be immediately removed, on the 
penalty of five shillings, and if not carried away in forty-eight 
hours the further sum of five shillings. 

5th. Carts and carriages left in the streets shall be arrang- 
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ed along the sides in a regular manner, on the penalty of five 
shillings. 

6th. No person shall race or run horses in the streets, on 
penalty of five shillings. 


7th. Every inhabitant householder shall have one or two 
ladders, to ascend to the roof of his house, and the same num- 
ber on the roof, in proportion to the size of the house, on the 
penalty of five shillings for every neglect. 


8th. In every case where a chimney shall take fire, the oc- 
cupier of the house shall pay a fine of five shillings. 


oth. Every stove pipe carried into partitions, or the roofs 
of houses, shall have a space of six inches between the pipe and 
wood, with sheet iron or tin around it, on the penalty of ten 
_ shillings for each offence. 


roth. No person shall be allowed to build chimneys of 
wood and clay, on penalty of forty shillings, and be obliged to 
pull it down. 


11th. Every hog running in the streets shall be empounded 
and the penalty imposed agreeable to the statute. 

12th. The butchers are allowed until the first of May, 1817, 
to remove their slaughter houses out of town:—that after that 
period butchers who shall be found killing within the town, 
shall pay a fine of forty shillings for every beast he shall so 
kill. 

13th. The clerk of the Market shall have the market place 
swept every afternoon, and also sce that the spaces under the 
eves of the market be kept clean, and that every person refusing 
to remove filth and dirt, which they may have caused, shall pay 
a fine of five shillings. 

14th. Any person offending against the above rules and 
regulations may be prosecuted before any one of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Act. And if convicted on the oath of 
one credible witness, or on his own confession; if the penalty 
shall not be immediately paid, they shall be levied, together 
with the costs and charges, by distress and sale of the offender’s 
goods and chattels by warrant, under the hand and seal of any 
one of the said Commissioners; one half of the penalty to go to 
the informer; the other half to the Treasurer of the District, for 
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the use of the Town.’” 
QUARTER SESSIONS AT ADOLPHUSTOWN, 28TH, JANUARY, 1817. 


[After various cases were tried.] The Sessions ad- 
journed until the 8th February at Kingston. 

The Sessions met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present:—Thomas Markland, Chairman; Wm. Robinson, 


It is ordered by the Court,—That the pipes of stoves now 
passing through the ends and sides of houses in the town of 
Kingston, shall be taken down and passed through the roof of 
each house immediately, with a plate of sheet iron fixed around 
the pipe, and a space of six inches left between it and the wood, 
on the penalty of twenty shillings ; and that from and after the 
first day of May next, every stove pipe passing through the 
roof of a house as aforesaid, shall be received into a flue made 
of brick, under the penalty of twenty shillings; with the excep- 
tion of the stove pipe in the building occupied by Gilbert Van- 
dusen and others, who shall build a brick flue for the reception 
of their pipe immediately. They also order that all sleighs, or 
other carriages, resorting to the market, shall repair to the 
south west side of the Market House, in order that the street 
on the other side thereof may be kept clear and free from car- 
riages and other implements; and that it shall be the duty of 


1 During 1816, beyond long lists of trials, arising out of breaches of 
the peace, little of importance is given in the manuscript records. It was 
during this year, however, that the municipal, or police functions of the 
Court were considerably enlarged. On the 1st of April, 1816, there was 
passed ‘‘An Act to regulate the police within the Town of ‘Kingston. u 
56 Geo. III, Cap. 33. ‘The preamble states that since the population of the 
town has much increased, there is need to make provision for its internal 
regulation. Accordingly, the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions are author- 
ized to make and ordain such prudential rules and rezulations as they may 
deem expedient, ‘‘relative to paving, keeping in repair and improving the 
streets of the said town; regulating slaughter houses and nuisances, and 
also to enforce the said town laws relative to horses, swine, or cattle of any 
kind from running at large in said town; relative to the inspection of 
weights and measures, fire men and fire companies.’ They are not, how- 
ever, to regulate the prices of anything that may be offered for sale, or in 
any way interfere with the laws or statutes of the Province. They are au- 
thorized to raise funds by special assessments, to the limit of £100 in one 
year, to provide an outfit for the extinguishing of fires, or tomake any other 
improv ements in the town. Their rules and regulations may be enforced 
by fines, not exceeding forty shillings for any one offence. Every rule 
or regulation made in virtue of this act, before it shall have effect, shall be 
published in the Kingston Gazette, and be posted up in three or more 
public places in the said town. The first set of police rules and 
regulations, drawn up and published in accordance with this act, appeared 

in the Kingston Gazette on Sept. ist, 1816, and is as given above. 
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the Clerk of the Market to attend strictly to the execution of 
these orders and regulations.! 

The Magistrates allow John Young one third of the rear 
of the stalls in the Market House, and to board it up, and to 
pay five pounds per annum. 

The Sessions allow Allan Maclean thirty-five pounds for 
the repairs across the flat, and for the bridge causeway across 
the flat. 

The Sessions allow John Moore a licence in the town of 
Kingston.? 

The gaoler to be allowed quarterly the amount of his ex- 
penditures for the support of the prisoners in Gaol, provided 
there shall be funds to defray the same, in the hands of the 
Treasurer. 

QUARTER SESSIONS AT KINGSTON, 22ND APRIL, 1817. 

Present:—Alex. Fisher, Chairman; Thos. Markland, Dan. 
Wright, Thos. Dorland, Thos. Empey, M. Sloot, Peter Smith, 
Arch. McDonell, Ebenezer Washburn, Jas. McNabb, Assist- 
ant Justices. 

The following accounts were ordered (to be paid) by the 
Magistrates in Quarter Sessions. 

[Total amount 41101-12-8. ] 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions, that the sum 
of thirty-nine pounds ten shillings be paid to Isaac Fraser, for 
his attendance as Member of Parliament for the year 1817. 

It is ordered that the sum of thirty-six pounds be paid to 
Jas. McNabb, Esq., M.P., for the County of Hastings and - 
Township of Ameliasburgh. 

It is ordered that the sum of thirty-nine pounds, ten shil- 
lings, be paid to James Cotter, Esq., M.P., for the year 1817. 

It is ordered that the sum of thirty-nine pounds, ten shil- 
lings, be paid to Willet Casey, M.P., for Lennox and Adding- 
ton, 1817.3 


1 These regulations were published in the Aingston Gazette of Feb. 
15th, 1817. 


2 Mr. Moore had just established the Kingston Coffee House, common- 
ly known as Moore’s Cotfee House, for some years a noted hotel and meet- 
ing place. 


3 There had been an election in June 1816, when the following gentle- 
men had been returned to represent the constituencies of the District, 
Frontenac, Allan McLean, who was also Clerk of the Peace, Prince 
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To Sheriff, for repairs of Court House- - - £2500 
The Cataraqui Bridge, to be allowed - - - 50 00 
Constables appointed for the year ending 1818. 

[List follows. ] 

May 24th, 1817. 

The Sessions met. Present—Thos. Markland, Esq., 
Chairman; Peter Smith, Robt. Williams, Mat. Clark, John 
Embury, John Carscallen, And. Kimmerly, Jacob B. Cham- 
berlain. : 


The Treasurer presented the accounts to the Quarter Ses- 
sions. 

It is ordered that in order to meet the expenses of the Dis- 
trict for the present year, that the Treasurer of the District 
borrow Four Hundred and five pounds, five shillings, and 
seven pence half-penny, currency. 

The following rates of ferriage are to be allowed from 
Kingston to Point Frederick.? 

One person only, - - - - - 3 d. 

More than one person, - - - - 2 

Horses and Horned Cattle, — - - - 7% 


Edward, Jas. Cotter, Lenox and Addington, Willet Casey, and Isaac 
Fraser, Hastings and township of Ameliasburg, Jas. McNabb. With the 
exception of Mr. McLean, none of these was in the previous parliament. 


10n the 29th March the following notice appeared in the Aingston 
Gazette. ‘*Notice. A ferry is to be established to run between Kingston 
and point Frederick ; the fixed points will be the street next to Mr. Hugh 
C. Thomson’s on this side, and north of Sir Robert Hall’s on the other 
side. The craft required will be a large flat-bottomed boat to carry horses 
and carriages, and two smaller ones for foot passengers. Those persons 
disposed to undertake it will give in tenders to Mr. Wm. Stoughton by the 
twentieth of next month, and in their tender they must specify the price 
they will give for the ferry, and the fare they will carry for. The lease 
will be for three years. Thomas Markland J.P. Peter Smith J. P. 
Kingston March 29th, 1817.” 

{n the next number of the Gazette, for April 5th, there appeared a long 
open letter addressed to these two Magistrates, questioning the authority 
for their action. Itis claimed that there is no statute covering the ques- 
tion and no record of an order on the subject by the Quarter Sessions. 
The only statute dealing with ferries allows the Quarter Sessions merely 
to limit the fees, or rates of ferriage, and to ordain rules and regulations 
to be observed by the ferryman. The power to estal lish or grant licences 
to ferries, not having been granted to the Sessions, has been assumed and 
exercised by the Lieut.-Governor. At the same time the Governor in 
granting licences has acted upon a form of recommendation from the 
Magistrates in Sessions; but two Justices out of Sessions cannot ex- 
ercise such large powers in the matter. 

The objection seems to have been well taken, for, as here recorded, 
the Court in the end did nothing but specify the rates, as in the case of 
other ferries. 


/ 
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Sheep, Calves and Swine, - - - 3 
Horse and Cart, - = a - is 9 
A Puncheon, --— - - - “ is 74 
Barrel, - - - ~ < = = 3 
Man and Horse, - - - Z = 9 
Waggon and Horse, - - - - 10 
6 6 66 loaded, Z _ _ iS. 
After nine at night: person, - - 3d. and 4d. 
From 15 Nov., - - - - 4d. and 3d. 


ADDITIONAL POLICE LAWS. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions, that from and 
after the first day of July next, there shall be established in the 
Town of Kingston, twelve carmen, who shall keep good and 
sufficient horses and carts, and shall have the exclusive privil- 
ege of carting for the inhabitants of the town of Kingston, and 
be subject to the following rules and regulations: 

Ist. For every cart load from the water side to the first 
street and blocks adjoining, t1od.; if to the next block, ts., 

“and so on in proportion along said street, but not to exceed 2s. 
to the end of the town. 

2nd. For every cart load from the water side to the second 
street and adjoining block, 1s.; if to the next block, 1s. 3d., and 
so on in proportion along said street, but not to exceed 2s. tothe 
end of the town. 

3rd. For every cart load from the water side to the third 
street and adjoining block, 1s. 3d.; if to the next block, Is. 
6d., and so on in proportion along said street, but not to exceed 
2s. to the end of the town. 

4th. For every cart load from the water side to the fourth 
street and adjoining block, 1s. 6d., and so on in proportion 
along said street, and from the water side to the picketing 
round the town, 2s. 

5th. For every waggon load with two horses to the differ- 

" ent parts of the town aforementioned, one third more than for 
carts. 

6th. That persons bringing loads from the country into 
the town shall not be subject to the above rules and regulations. 

7th. That every cart or waggon employed as above men- 
tioned, shall be numbered, and have the owner’s name marked 
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on it with red paint by the police officer, and by him entered in 
a book to be kept for that purpose, for which the owner shall 
pay a fee of two shillings and six pence, and receive from the 
police officer a certificate of his appointment. 

8th. The place of rendezvous shall be in the Market Place, 
north of the Guard House. 

gth. That no other persons than those who have certifi- 
cates, shall carry for payment, in the town of Kingston, under 
the penalty of five shillings for each load, together with costs. 

roth. That if any carman so appointed, shall refuse to 
carry for the above rates, he shall pay a fine of one shilling, 
together with costs. 

1ith. All fines and penalties imposed by these rules and 
regulations to be recovered as directed by statute. 

ALLAN MACLEAN, Clerk of the Peace. 
Kingston, 11th June, 1817.’ 
QUARTER SESSIONS 5TH JULY. 1817. 

Thos. Markland, Chairman; Peter Smith, Esq., Wm. 
Robinson, Esq. 

The Sessions order that a sum not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds be expended for the improvement of the Court House. 
QUARTER SESSIONS, JULY 8TH, 1817, HOLDEN AT 
ADOLPHUS TOWN. 

Alex. Fisher, Chairman; Thos. Dorland, John Embury, 
Danl. Wright, Barn. Dyer. 

Mr. Peter Detlor resigns the office of Surveyor of the roads 
for the township of Fredericksburgh. 

Mr. Geo. Embury is appointed Surveyor of the highways 
for Fredericksburgh. 

The Sessions order the Weslevan Chapel in the Town of 
Kingston to be registered according to the statute in such case 


made and provided.? 


1The above additional police laws were published in the Ajyngston 
Gazette of June 14th, 1817. Like those of Sept. 1st 1816, they do not ap- 
pear on the manuscript records of the Sessions. 


2During 1816 preparations had been made to build this Methodist chapel 
and in November of that year tenders were called for, by Thos. Catterick, 
(called John Catterick by Playter,) the local preacher appointed by the 
English Conference. The chapel was to be erected near the North Gate, 
and the size of the building is given as 36x46 and two stories high. In the 
Gazette of May 24th, 1817, appeared a list of subscribers to the building 
fund, which a that most of the leading people of the towu and dis- 
trict, including some of the military, had contributed towards it. 
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The Court order a licence to tssue to R. Cusach (?) to 
keep an inn in the Town of KXingston. 

The Sessions adjourned until 19 July at Kingston. 
OCTOBER QUARTER SESSIONS, 14TH OCTOBER, 1817, [KINGSTON. ] 

Thos. Markland, Chairman; Peter Smith, Esq. 

[Only cases for trial, chiefly assault and battery as usual. ] 
QUARTER SESSIONS, 27TH JANUARY, 1818, ADOLPHUS TOWN. 

Alex. Fisher, Chairman; Thos. Dorland, Reuben Bedal, 
Eben. Washburn, John Embury, Jas. Cotter, Jas. McNabb, 
John Carscallen. 

The Sessions order the following answers to be returned to 
the mandamus, and the reportof Elyah Beach to be recorded. 

The report of Elijah Beach, surveyor of roads for the 
County of Frontenac, relative to the opening a road from 
the north westerly line of the Town of Kingston, in a route as 
direct as may be to the concession road near the house of 
Samuel Abbot in the Township of Kingston; and the discon- 
tinuance of the road travelled on from Store street in the Town 
of Kingston near the dwelling house of Benj. Olcott diagonally 
across several town lots to Grave street near the picket gate,} 
was received, and the said Elijah Beach having made known to 
the Court that notices of opposition to the said report be sub- 
mitted to a jury. 

[The answer of the Justices is a long and involved affair, 
the gist of which ts, that, having been ordered by the Supreme 
Court, —‘‘ The Honorable the Justices of the Court of our Sov- 
ereign Lord the King, in the Province of Upper Canada,” to 
confirm the report of Beach, they claim that sufficient notice 
had not been given, and having extended the time, and opposi- 
tion having developed, they recommend that the matter be re- 
terred to a jury as provided by law. }? 

QUARTER SESSIONS, 28TH APRIL, 1818. 

Alex. Fisher, Chairman; Peter Smith, M. Sloot, Mat. 

Clark, Anthony McGrier, Jas. McNabb, Thos. Markland, John 


Embury, John Carseallen. 


1Store strect is now Princess street, and Grave street is now Queen 
street. The picket gate would be a gate passing through the line of 
palisades and block houses which then surrounded the town ; and the gate 
in question must have been about the corner of Queen and Clergy streets. 


*The decision of the jury is given in the report of the Sessions for 
October 1818. 
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The Sessions sentence Wm. Schyler to be set in the stocks 
for two hours.’ [For petit larceny. | 

The following are the rates of ferriage established by the 
Magistrates in Quarter Sessions from Wolfe Island to the 
American shore: 

Aman, - - - 2s. A horse, - - =. 2S. 

Cattle, each,- - 2s. Hogs, each, - - 6d. 

For a loaded waggon or sleigh, - - - - - - 3s. 

The following are the rates of ferriage from Belle Ville, to 


Ameliasburgh: 
Man and horse,- - - 2s. 6d. Man, - - - 1s. 3d. 
Waggon and horses, - 4s. Two men, - - 2s. 


One pair of oxen, - - 4s. 
It is ordered that the Treasurer do pay the following sums 
of money to the undermentioned persons : 


[ Extracts. ] 
Alex. McDonell, Coroner, - - - £ 23 00 
Wm. Bell, Coroner, - - - - 8 00 
John McLean, Sheriff, - - - 26 50 
Clerk of the Peace, - - - - 117 OO 
Jas. McNabb, Esq., M.P.,- - - 26 00 
Isaac Fraser, Esq., M.P., - - - 28 10 O 
00 


Robert Young, Gaoler, - - - 282 

Total amounts to be paid, 41,053 18 8. 

Constables appointed for the Midland District for the year 
1818. 


1As samples of the sentences given in the higher Court of Assizes at 
this period, the following may be taken, from the August Assizes at Kings- 
ton. John C... .. Esq. (one of the Magistrates) for forgery, one month’s 
Imprisonment, and ten pounds fine. John C. Wilson, Grand larceny, 
Restitution of the stolen property, three months’ imprisonment and pub- 
lic whipping, 39 stripes. John Grace, Grand larceny. One month’s im- 
prisonment, public whipping, 39 stripes, and banishment. Mary Smith, 
Grand larceny. One month’s imprisonmentand private whipping. Noble 
Bowman, Assaultupon afemale. Ten days imprisonment and tive pounds 
fine. Alice Braydon, Keeping a house of ill-fame. One month’s im- 
prisonment, standing in the pillory half an hour, with a label of her of- 
fence on her back. Mary Flake, keeping a house of ill fame. One 
month’s imprisonment and sitting in the stocks half an hour. 

In the following year, 1819, for an assault with intent to murder, a man 
was sentenced to two months imprisonment and a fine of three pounds. 
Another man, for knowingly uttering a forged receipt, was sentenced “ to 
be hanged on Thursday 11th November next.” A third man for stealing a 
cow was sentenced to be hanged on the same date. 

2In August, 1816, we find that the Lieut. Governor in Council has been 
pleased to name the new town, formerly known as Myers Creek at the 

river Moira, Belleville, by request from the people of the town.” 
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[List follows. ] 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in open Sessions that the 
Midland District be divided into two divisions for holding the 
Courts of Request—the Upper and Lower Division. The Up- 
per Division to comprehend Marysburgh, Hallowell, Sophias- 
burgh, Ameliasburgh, Sidney, Rawdon, Thurlow and the 
Mohawk Lands. The Lower Division to comprehend Pitts- 
burgh, Wolfe Island, Loughborough, Kingston, Ernest Town, 
Amherst Island, Camden, Portland, Richmond, Fredericksburgh 
and Adolphus Town. And the Magistrates within these re- 
spective Divisions to fix the places of holding their Courts. 

The Grand Jury made a presentment relative to the pub- 
lishing the accounts of the District.! 

It is ordered that the sum of thirty-five pounds be paid to 
James Cotter, M.P., for the County of Prince Edward, for the 
year 1818. 

It is ordered that the sum of thirty five pounds be paid to 
Willet Casey Esq. M.P. for the Incorporated Counties of Len- 
ox and Addington, 1818. 

ADJOUNED SESSIONS, 9TH MAY 1818. 

Thos. Markland, Chairman, Peter Smith, Anthony M. 
Grier, Michael Sloot. 

Lewis Day presented a petition relative to the Cataraqui 
Bridge. 

The Magistrates direct a petition to the Lt.-Governor not 
to grant any more lots in the Market Square. 

The Treasurer delivered his account of the money raised 
and expended under the Police laws. 

The Treasurer also delivered his account of money receiv- 
ed and expended relative to the Market House. 

ADJOURNED SESSION, 8TH JUNE, 1818. 

Present:—Thos. Markland and Peter Smith, Esqs. 

The Sessions authorize John Cumming and Peter Smith, 
Esquires, to enter into an agreement with some person to dig a 
well for the use of the Gaol, and to give orders to the person 
so undertaking, on the Treasurer of the Midland District, to 
pay for the same out of the Treasury. 


June 15. The Sessions nominate and appoint Mr. Robert 
1No action was taken on this at the time. 
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Richardson Collector for the Town and Township of Kingston, 
Wolfe Island and Pittsburgh. 

June 22. The Magistrates in Sessions accept of the offer 
of Mr. Anthony Marshall, Surgeon, to attend the gaol. 

July 11. It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions, that 
stone monuments be placed at the four corners of the Township 
of Kingston, and at each end of each concession line on the 
boundary line of the Township. 


It is ordered that the sum of one half penny per acre be 
raised from the lands of the Township of Kingston to defray 
the expense of fixing permanent boundaries of the said Town- 
ship. 

QUARTER SESSIONS, ADOLPHUS TOWN, I4TH JULY, 1818. 

Alex. Fisher, Esq., Chairman, Thos. Dorland, Jas. Cotter, 
John Embury, Arch. McDonell, Danl. Wright, Barnabas 
Dyer, Wm. Bell, Jas. McNabb, Reuben Bedal, Stephen 
Conger. 

It is ordered that from and after the first day of Aug. next, 
that the Midland District be divided into the following Divisions 
for holding the Courts of Requests: 

The County of Frontenac to contain two Divisions, the first 
division to include Wolfe Island, the Township of Pittsburgh, 
the Town of Kingston and the first and second concessions of 
the Township of Kingston. The second Division to include 
the other concessions of the Township of Kingston, the Town- 
ship of Loughborough and the Township of Portland. 

The County of Addington to be one Division. 

The County of Lenox to be one Division. 

The Township of Ameliasburgh to be one Division. 

The Townships of Hallowell and Sophiasburgh, together, 
including the Big Island, to be one Division, 

The Township of Marysburgh to be one Division. 

The Justices acting within and for each Division, or the 
major part of them, to appoint the place of holding the Court 
within and for their Division. 

And it is further ordered that the Clerk of the Peace cause 
the foregoing order to be published in the Kingston Gazette 
three weeks successively. By order of the Sessions. 
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QUARTER SESSIONS, HOLDEN AT KINGSTON, TUESDAY, THE 
13TH OCTOBER, 1818. 

Present:—Thos. Markland, Chairman, Peter Smith, Thos. 
Dorland. 

A jury was empanelled whether a road on Wolfe Island 
shall be confirmed, pursuant to a report of Elijah Beach, dated 
26th Sept., 1818. 

A jury was called to confirm the report of the Surveyor of 
Highways, Elijah Beach, to discontinue the road from Store 
St. to Abbot’s Inn. | 

Mr. Washburn as counsel opposed the confirmation of the 
Surveyor’s report as a jury had already decided on the question. 

The Magistrates and the jury to be empanelled. 

[Names follow. ] 

The jury after retiring to consider of their verdict, and 
having returned into court, by their foreman Joseph Jackson 
say the road already confirmed from Store street direct to Ab- 
bot’s Inn be continued. 

The Sessions adjourned until the second day of November, 
1818. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum 
of thirty-three pounds ten shillings be paid to Isaac Fraser, 
Esq., M.P., for Lenox and Addington. 

Also the sum of thirty-one pounds ten shillings to Willet 
Casey for same period. 

Ata meeting of the Magistrates for the purpose of recom- 
mending persons for tavern lieznces for the ensuing year. 
Kingston, 28th Dec., 1818.! 


1 There had been growing complaints throughout the country, of the 
increase of drunkenness, with its accompanying vices, since the war. Tha 
number and character of the taverns which had been licensed in every 
quarter contributed largely toward this evil. At length, on the 27th of 
Nov., 1816, an act was passed altering the law then in foree with reference 
to the granting of licences. The new act gave to the Justices of the Peace 
in Quarter Sessions, authority to regulate the duties thereafter to be paid 
for such licences, within their respective Districts. They were given 
power to limit the number or taverns in each District, aud were directed 
to enquire into the life and character of the applicants for licences, and to 
grant them to ‘‘such persons as were sober, honest, diligent and good 
subjects of Our Lord the King.’”? The Justices are to grant certificates to 
the applicants approved, and may fix the fees to be paid, according to loea- 
tion, and the inspector will issue the licences on payment of the fees 
specified. ‘The fees appointed-are not to exceed £12, 10s., or fall below 
£1, 168., with the additional duty of 20s. now imposed by law. The Magis- 
trates may also frame rules and regulations for the conduct of tavern 
keepers, which they may be bound by their recognizances to abide by. 
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Present:—Thos. Markland, Chairman, John Cumming, 
Peter Smith, Thos. Dorland, Lawrence Herchimer, Wm. Mit- 
chell, Robert Williams, Isaac Fraser. 

It is ordered that the rates of Tavern Licences, for the en- 
suing year, for the Town of Kingston, is to be ten pounds. 

That the rates of Tavern Licences outside the Pickets, 
north westerly, is established at six pounds for the ensuing year. 

That the rates of Tavern Licences for the villages of Wat- 
erloo, Bath and Belle Ville, each licence to be six pounds. 

That the rates of Tavern Licences for the village of Hallo- 
well, and one mile on each side the same, the sum of six 
pounds. 

That the rates of Tavern Licences throughout the District, 
not comprehended in the foregoing orders, the sum of four 
pounds. 

That the rate of Tavern Licence for Stuartville,? the sum 
of six pounds. 

The Magistrates in Sessions do order,—that every person 
obtaining a licence to keep an inn do enter into a recognizance, 
himself in ten pounds, with two sureties each in the sum of five 
pounds, to prevent unlawful games in his house, and that he 
keep good order and rule within the same. That in addition to 
to the foregoing recognizance, the following rules and regula- 
tions are to be observed by every innkeeper under the forfeiture 
of the said recognizance: 

That no innkeeper shall vend any wine, brandy, rum, or 
other spirituous liquors, except for the use of travellers, after the 
hour of ten at night in winter, and nine at night in summer. 

That no innkeeper shall vend any wine, brandy, rum, or 
other spirituous liquors on Sunday, except to sick persons and 
travellers, nor during Divine Service. No innkeeper shall suf- 
fer any tradesmen, labourers, or others to abide in his house 
longer than an hour in the day time, tn order to drink and tip- 
ple. 

That every innkeeper in the County shall possess an in- 
closed yard and shed for the accommodation of travellers with 


their carriages. 


iNow Picton. 
2A suburb of the town in the neighborhood of the present site of 


Queen’s University. 


LECTURES UPON THE THEORY OF MUSIC. 





N the QUEEN’S QUARTERLY for July it was announced that 
the University Council had arranged two courses of lec- 
tures upon music for the session of 1901-02 ; one of these to 
consist of six public lectures upon musical topics illustrated by 
musical selections, the other of a course of twenty-five weekly 
lectures upon the elementary theory of music. 

This latter course is designed to be an introduction to the 
general theory of music (including Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Form) rather than a systematic treatment of any one branch. 
The first few lectures will treat of the elementary theory of 
Sound so far as it relates to music or explains terms ordinarily 
used in the theory of music—the nature and production of 
notes, pitch, vibrations, beats, harmonics, etc. Then will fol- 
low the formation of scales and chords, the laws of melodic and 
harmonic progression, the relations of chords to one another and 
toa keynote. These subjects depend partly upon the natural 
laws of acoustics and partly upon the training of the musical 
faculty by centuries of experiment. The relations of chords de- 
termine the laws of Counterpoint and in connection with rhythm 
the laws of musical Form. The nature and treatment of fund- 
amental and other discords will also be taken up and as far as 
time will permit a detailed study of some of the more common 
discords. 

The text books used will be E. Prout’s Harmony, its Theory 
and Practice, and the Presbyterian Book of Prazse. 

Exercises of various kinds will be given from time to time, 
and an examination will be held at the close of the session for 
those who wish to take it. 

The class will meet for the first time on Thursday, October 
17th, at 2 p.m., in the Physics Class Room. 

N. R. CARMICHAEL. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 





HE thoughts of all Canadians are at the present time occu- 
pied with the national festivities acompanying the visit of 

the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York. The idea of a 
tour of the Empire by the heir to the British throne was a 
The Royal Very happy suggestion. In its accomplishment it 
Visit. cannot fail to have very beneficial and, withal, instruc- 
tive results. The place now filled by the Royal Family in 
Britain is altogether unique in the annals of monarchy. In 
losing almost entirely their direct constitutional power the 
Sovereigns of Great Britain have by no means lost their influ- 
ence upon the current of national interests ; indeed they have 
rather gained in this respect. The extra-political power of the 
British Sovereign in the days when the political power of the 
Throne was in its prime, was frequently a negative quantity. 
But the characteristic feature of the freer modern states is the 
influence of persons and ideas rather than of institutions. An 
individual may take no actual part in any of the appointed 
functions of government, and yet have a more powerful influ- 
ence in moulding the public opinion and directing the destinies 
of his country than any of the duly elected representatives of 
the people. It is really into this larger, more indefinite, but, 
for the future, more important sphere, that the Sovereigns of 
Britain have found their functions chiefly transferred. It was 
the crowning virtue of the late Queen to have recognized this 
change, and to have set a noble example to her successors in 
the exercise of those newer, but more subtle and difficult duties 
which have devolved upon the Royal Family. To perfectly 
fulfil their new duties it is not at all necessary that the Sover- 
eigns of Britain should achieve distinction in any specific line ; 
indeed that would be rather a detriment, as it would imply the 
development of strong sectional interests. The Sovereign 
stands as the living, visible symbol of the national spirit, and 
must therefore be a sympathetic medium of the national feelings, 
not an actual leader of men. He must seek to understand the 
nation rather than impose upon the nation the task of under- 
standing him. In that somewhat rare combination of qualities 
required in the modern democratic sovereign, the present Royal 
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Family seems distinctly to excel. It is thus adapted to serve 
as a fitting symbol and medium of the British spirit not only in 
its ancestral home, but also in its newer and somewhat modified 
phases in the rising nations which have grown to maturity and 
practical independence under the zgis of the Imperial Throne. 
It would be mere affectation to claim that the Royal Family 
means as much to the colonies as to the mother country ; yet it 
is worthy of all honour as the symbol of that community of 
race, language, literature, historic tradition, and of religious,. 
social and political institutions, which may be safely and wisely 
cherished under the name of Imperial Unity. A sane, whole- 
some and indefinitely expansible Imperialism for the future, 
may be built upon the broad and varied base of British civiliza- 
tion, wherein the strong yet flexible bonds of spiritual empire— 
the empire of the future—may bind the members of the British 
circle in an ever closer bond of fellowship, a source of indefinite 
strength to themselves while no menace to other nations. At 
the same time, this spiritual bond is quite capable, in the hour 
of crisis, of bringing to a threatened member material aid as 
well as moral support, the more generous and effective that it 
rests upon no obligatory engagement. As the representative 
of this larger and freer Imperial spirit we may heartily welcome 
our royal visitors. On the side of instruction, certain indidents 
connected with the tour cannot be overlooked. Our unseemly 
exhibitions of jealousy at the exercise of those small remnants 
of Imperial power which still spot the sun of our national inde- 
pendence, warn us of the danger which lurks in any reversion 
to a closer political union with even the Mother Country, not to 
mention the rest of the Empire. At the same time we may be 
thankful that the entirely non-political character of the persons 
and functions of our royal visitors, has preserved them from all 
suspicion of having encroached upon our supersensitive capa- 
city to manage our own affairs, even to the regulation of prece- 
dence and the distribution of royal favours. 

The war in Africa still hobbles on to the tune of many 
millions. The national savings of half a century of prosperity 
have vanished, and the last of the war loans is ap- 
parently not yet reached. Yet, from the hour of 
Kruger’s fatal ultimatum, no other alternative was in the least 


The War. 
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degree possible for Britain than to fight it out to the miserable 
end, whenever that may be. The real blundering on both 
sides, however great and unpardonable, was committed before 
that day. All subsequent mistakes, however humiliating to the 
national pride, have been mere incidents of the struggle. But 
the supreme question for the British Empire yet remains to be 
asked and answered, What share in the responsibility for the 
South African catastrophe belongs to the British Government, 
and more particularly to the Colonial Secretary, who, whatever 
his merit and success in home politics, has been admittedly 
most unfortunate in all his other diplomatic ventures? That 
Kruger’s ultimatum anticipated Mr. Chamberlain’s, was tactic- 
ally fortunate for the latter, but otherwise settles nothing. 
Britain herself has repeatedly struck the first blow in wars 
which were nevertheless forced upon her. When Frederick the 
Great saw his enemies preparing to attack him he always struck 
first. In 1870 France began a war which Bismark forced upon 
her. No; the question as to who was chiefly responsible for 
the Boer war has yet to be answered, and when the conflict is 
over and the national mind resumes its normal dispassionate 


mood, it will be answered, for it is one of the utmost importance 
for the future of British Imperial policy. One chief reason why 
Britain has made what has been hitherto the one conspicuous 
success in the development and administration ot dependencies, 
is that she has not been afraid to take seriously and honestly to 
heart the lessons of experience so far as she has been able to 
interpret them, and by recognizing her mistakes in the past 
endeavour to avoid them for the future. She is the only coun- 
try in Europe which has not an ideal theory of colonization. 
She is the only nation whose colonial policy has improved by 
experience. 


The effect of the war upon the domestic affairs of Britain 

is most instructive, especially for the rest of the empire. A 
- government has sometimes been known to precipi- 

i ae amps tate a foreign war in order to withdraw the attention 
British § of the people from misgovernment, or other occa- 
Government. sions of discontent at home. Such a stratagem is 
commonly successful, for the time at least. Any man who 
would question the wisdom of his country going to war is ob- 
viously a traitor; while the statesman who hurls his country- 
men upon the foe in the cause of honour and justice—and no 
country ever fought in any other cause—is as obviously a 
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patriot. Now, although Mr. Chamberlain is at the present time 
undoubtedly the greatest patriot in the Empire, there is no inten- 
tion to insinuate that he carried the war into Africa either to 
establish his patriotism or to divert the attention of the country 
from domestic politics. Nevertheless, the fact remains that, 
the war having been brought about, the customary result has 
followed. The normal political condition of the country has 
been deranged and its domestic government neglected. The 
war has so hopelessly shattered the ranks of the opposition as 
to utterly paralyze its legitimate constitutional functions, while 
the unquestionable majority of the government has found itself 
quite powerless to accomplish even indispensable measures for 
the peaceful advancement of the country. The only department 
which can be said to have been at all adequately managed is 
that which is least under the control of the House ot Commons, 
namely the Foreign Office. There the little-appreciated Lord 
Lansdowne has been an important factor in achieving very 
notable results in diplomacy. A far more complicated and 
dangerous tangle than that in South Africa has been patiently 
and tactfully unraveled. Yet this achievement has interested 
few beyond those who have taken the trouble to understand 
what a perfectly glorious and inevitable outpouring of blood and 
treasure Europe has escaped. 

It is one of the peculiar disadvantages of a responsible gov- 
erment that it can be effectively judged on but one issue at a 
time;—itself a very strong argument against multiplying the 
functions of government. The shattered condition of the Lib- 
eral party in Britain is really a blessing in disguise, since it 
prevents it from returning to power until the present war is over 
and those who have ministered to it from its embryonic stages 
have had an opportunity of showing to the world what they 
propose to do with the newly acquired territories and the residue 
of their demoralized inhabitants. The London Sfectator some 
time ago put the matter very frankly and forcibly when it said, 
‘¢The nation must make it plain that were the present Ministry 
to make far more blunders and faults than the Government is 
ever likely to make, they will be retained in office and kept at 
the ‘‘job” in which they are now engaged until it is finished. 
It is useless to shout that they are an ‘‘incapable and guilty 
Administration.” The Boer must be made to understand that 
their alleged incapacity and guilt will not even be inquired into 
or considered until the war is over, The nation will only do 
one thing atatime. That thing is now the ending of the war, 
and until it is over the Ministry are an absolute fixture.” 
Another feature commented upon by the English journals is the 
rapid absorption of the functions of the Commons by the Cabi- 
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net, which thus at once robs the Commons of its responsible 
and representative character and destroys the normal function of 
the Cabinet itself. Now, this plainly indicates that a war, 
however inevitable, and however hopelessly one-sided, means 
for a highly organized democratic civilization not merely an 
absurd sacrifice of life and treasure, with a reactionary tendency 
towards hooliganism in the national morals, but a derangement 
of the normal functions of responsible and representative govern- 
ment. These are features of an expansive Imperialism which 
may well give us pause. 


That was a very interesting sketch of his new Imperial 
Policy which our worthy Provincial Premier addressed to the 
A country, over the heads of those who greeted him 
ee on his return from Britain. The questions dealt 
” with are undoubtedly attracting much public atten- 

tion, even though they do not fall within the range of Provin- 
cial politics. As an influential citizen of the Dominion, Mr. 
Ross is quite at liberty to discuss questions of national import- 
ance. In outlining an Imperial Policy for the Dominion, he is 
able to enjoy the unwonted freedom of proposing measures 
which are strikingly to the advantage of his country, while he 
escapes the petty worries of carrying them out. However, 
plain people may wish to know what practical benefit it is pos- 
sible to extract from these unquestionably patriotic aspirations. 
When Mr. Ross tells the people of Canada that there is a 
large market in Britain for such produce as they desire to dis- 
pose of, he is giving breath to no great secret. Moreover, none 
of the staple products mentioned by him is left upon our hands 
because the British people refuse to take them. It is simply a 
question as to whether we have the skill and enterprise, on the 
one hand, and can afford, on the other, to produce and place 
them on their markets at the ruling prices there. It is never 
the quantity we have to dispose of that troubles us, it is the 
price inthe British market. But, able and versatile as he is, 
Mr. Ross is too much occupied with the affairs of the Province, 
to be able to give to the merchants of Canada much valuable 
information as to how most economically to produce their goods 
and push their trade in Britain. When, however, he takes up 
the question of the possibility of scuring for Canadian goods a 
preference in the British market, he is dealing with the problems 
of the statesman, though, perhaps fortunately for his awn peace 
of mind, not the problems of the Provincial statesman. There 
is a curious latent conviction in the minds of Canadians, the 
development of which forms a very interesting chapter in our 
economic history, that the people of Britain possess an indefi- 
nite store of wealth which can be drawn upon by the colonies 
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without compunction. Judging from his proposals Mr. Ross 
seems to be, unconsciously at least, under the influence of this 
conviction. He tells us, what is true enough in a way, that 
there 1s less certainty in Britain than formerly as to the wisdom 
of their free trade policy. But the inference which we are 
adroitly led to draw from this, is that Britain may raise the 
price of her raw materials—the rawest of which is her food sup- 
ply—for the benefit of the colonies. As a matter of fact, her 
only doubts about free trade are connected with the possible 
protection of the home market for the finished goods she has to 
sell. 

Mr. Ross also informs us of the naively patriotic man- 
ner in which he endeavoured to play ‘‘ Heads, we win, Tails, 
you lose,” with some British statesmen and others. With refer- 
ence to the immense cost of the Navy and the ruinous expense 
of the war in South Africa, Mr. Ross’s proposal is that the 
commerce of the Empire should bear a part of this burden. In 
his words, ‘‘My suggestion was, that a tax of five per cent upon 
all the food stuffs imported into the Empire from all other parts 
of the world, would furnish a fund for the common defense of 
the Empire.” But Canada, not to mention the other colonies, 
can not only feed itself, even to sugar when we get our beet-sugar 
industry fully established, but is one of the great food-exporting 
countries. Hence, our country would not only be practically 
exempt from any share in this Imperial contribution, but would 
secure in virtue of it a five per cent preference in Britain over 
outside countries. In other words, part of the extra tax levied 
on the inexhaustible British consumer, would go to the defense 
fund of the Empire, and part of it would come to Canada as a 
stimulus to our staple industries. And if, as Col. Denison be- 
lieves, this would have the effect of eventually making the 
Mother Country entirely dependent upon the colonies for food, 
then the whole of the tax on the Mother Country would go to 
the colonies, involving simply the suggestion of some other ad- 
ditional taxes on the British public for the support of Imperial 
defense, Such a suggestion some colonial statesman would 
surely volunteer. This central feature in a comprehensive Im- 
perial policy should commend itself to the other great colonies, 
especially if to food were added wool to please the Australians. 
Certainly Britain can henceforth hardly dare to question a 
unanimous proposal from the colonies. Indeed, Mr. Ross tells 
us that those to whom he submitted the proposal seemed im- 
pressed. Assuredly, the Canadian statesman who succeeds in 
bringing this Imperial policy into practical operation, will de- 
serve at the hands of his countrymen the utmost confidence and 
the highest honours which they can bestow. S. 
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TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 





HE United States Government spent this year nearly 
$20,000 in equipping and sending out an expedition - 
half way round the world to study the sun during the few mo- 
ments it was eclipsed. In this party were thirteen men of 
science willing to give up six months of their busy lives,. to 
undergo the discomforts and fatigues of a long journey, merely 
to observe for six minutes, phenomena connected with a solar 
eclipse. 

In view of this expenditure of time, energies and money, 
we may well ask, What is the aim of these scientific investi- 
gations? What unsolved problems are still connected with the 
sun? And what practical use can we make of their solution? 

The last question is part of the old query, ‘‘ What is the 
good of studying astronomy? But without going into an 
enumeration of the practical uses of astronomy, we will say 
that the student of this oldest and purest of alf the sciences, 
must expect his chief gain to be intellectual, in widening the 
range of human activity, and in revealing in a remarkable degree 
the order and beauty of the universe. The more we study as- 
tronomy, the more we cannot help but feel that none of the 
phenomena which the far-reaching eye of the astronomer sees, 
happen by chance, but are designed and ruled by the all- 
powerful Father. 

Astrophysics, or the new astronomy, as it has been aptly 
called, has less of practical application to the affairs of human 
interest than, perhaps, any of the branches of our greatest of 
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sciences ; but astrophysics more than any other science gives 
proof of the transcendent genius of man, in grasping facts and 
explaining phenomena that are happening millions and millions 
of miles away. Astronomy teaches us that this earth of ours 
is in reality merely a small speck in God’s firmament, but as- 
trophysics teaches us that the inhabitant on this tiny speck can 
reach out and tell what stuff the sun is made of, or how many 
- miles per second Sirius is altering its distance from the solar 
system. 

Great indeed was thought the genius of man when human 
knowledge had so far advanced that the happening of an eclipse 
could be foretold fifty or even a hundred years in advance. Up 
to 1860, it was thought that all the study of eclipses could bene- 
fit our knowledge was in rendering more accurate the tables of 
the moon, and in delineating, and perhaps explaining the 
prominences and corona. In 1859, Kirchhoff gave an ex- 
planation of the dark lines of the sun’s spectrum that had been 
seen nearly fifty years earlier by Fraunhofer, opening up a new 
field of research for the scientist, that of investigating the metals 
in the sun ; and the new astronomy took its birth. 

In 1868, Lockyer of England and Janssen of France almost 
simultaneously discovered a method of using the spectroscope 
by means of which the prominences, which had earlier been 
seen only at the time of a total eclipse, were rendered visible 
in broad daylight. 

According to the explanation of Kirchhoff, the dark lines 
in the sun’s spectrum, or the Fraunhofer lines, as they are call- 
ed in honour of their discoverer, are caused by the absorption 
of light of certain wave-lengths or color, as the rays of the sun 
pass through the surrounding atmosphere. If the bright light 
could be shut off, the sun’s atmosphere ought to shine of its 
own light, and give us a spectrum of bright lines on a dark 
background in the exact positions where were before the Fraun- 
hofer dark lines on a bright background. In other words, the 
Fraunhofer lines are dark, only in contrast to the brilliant back- 
ground of light from the orb of the sun. At the time of a total 
eclipse, the moon cuts off the sun’s rays, and then ought to be 
visible the bright line spectrum. At the eclipse of 1870, Prof. 
Young of Princeton, for the first time, saw the Fraunhofer lines 
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change into the bright line spectrum, the transformation being 
so sudden, that he gave the term ‘‘flash spectrum.” The 
flash lasted about three seconds, and as in this time the moon 
covers up about five hundred miles of the sun’s surface, he es- 
timated that the ‘‘reversing layer,” or region in which the 
spectrum lines are reversed, or changed from dark to bright, 
has a depth of about this amount. At the eclipse of 1896, the 
‘‘ flash” was first photographed by Shackleton. 

The eclipses of 1898 and of 1900, the latter so widely ob- 
served in America, added much of scientific value to our knowl- 
edge of the sun, but still much more remains to be done. The 
United States government recognizing the importance of these 
scientific inquiries, through Congress appropriated money 
enough to equip and send out an expedition to view the total 
eclipse in Sumatra on May 18th, 1901. The researches of the 
party were along the following lines : : 

1. By means of telescopes of different focal lengths to 
photograph the corona. 

2. By means of the spectroscope to photograph the ‘‘ flash 
spectrum ”’ finding the gases present in the ‘‘ reversing layer,” 
and the heights to which they extend above the surface of the 
sun; to investigate the spectrum of the corona to find out what 
gases go to form it, and, if possible, the rate at which the cor- 
Ona rotates. 

3. By the bolometer, to try and detect the heat of the cor- 
ona and the dark moon. 

4. By means of several photographic telescopes to attempt 
to find intra-mercurial planets, if such bodies really exist. 

5. By the polariscope, to investigate whether the corona 
shines of its own inherent light, or is merely light reflected from 
the sun. 

The American expedition consisted of thirteen members, 
two representing the Smithsonian Institution, and eleven the 
Naval Observatory. Of this latter number, six were from the 
government observatory, the remaining five being the invited 
guests of the party. Transportation was furnished by govern- 
ment steamers, the Army to carry us as far as Manila, while 
from there to the East Indies, .we were to be cared for by the 


Navy Department. 
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We left San Francisco, February 16th, in the Army 
Transport ‘‘ Sheridan,” and arrived in Honolulu, the 25th. 
Three delightful days were spent there, giving an excellent 
chance to see how the far off ‘‘ Paradise of the Pacific,’ which 
now for three years has been under the rule of our neighbor 
‘Uncle Sam,” is being governed. Passing in sight of the 
Ladrone Islands on March 12th, part of which are now United 
States property, land was sighted on the morning of St. Patrick’s 
Day, which proved to be the Island of Luzon. After running 
past Corrigeador, we anchored shortly after sunset, on March the 
18th, in Manilla Bay, a whole month having been spent on 
ship-board without news from the outside world. The eight 
days we remained in Manilla were devoted to sight seeing, one 
of the most interesting of days being that given to viewing the 
wrecks of the Spanish fleet. Mr. Williams, who was United 
States consul at Manilla at the outbreak of hostilities, was with 
us, and gave a very graphic picture of the progress of the 
battle as seen by him from the bridge of the flagship ‘‘ Olympia.”’ 

On March 26th, the party left Manila on board the U.S.S. 
‘‘ General Alava,” a former Spanish ship, purchased at the end 
ofthe war. Most pleasant weather was experienced through 
the China and Java Seas, the crossing of the equator on March 
31st, being celebrated in true man-of-war’s style. 

On April 2nd, we passed in sight of Krakatoa, the volcano 
which by its eruption in 1883, resulted in the loss of 40,000 lives. 
The whole configuration of the country for miles around has 
been altered by the explosion. We could see where the north- 
western part of the island had been blown away, and, where 
formerly had been a hill of perhaps 1,000 feet, there is now 
the ocean and bottom is not reached with soundings of 164 
fathoms. The noise of the explosion was heard at Ceylon 
2,900 miles away, the longest distance we have any record of 
hearing sounds. The tidal wave resulting from the explosion 
was felt in the English Channel 11,000 miles distant, while the 
air wave, registered by the barometers, was traced through 
seven circuits of the earth. 

On April 4th the pretty harbour of Emma Haven, the sea- 
port of Padang, the capital of Sumatra, was reached, and our 
long ocean journey of 11,000 miles was at an end, ours being 
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the first American ship that had ever entered port there. 

In a few days there collected in Padang astronomers from 
all parts of the globe. There were two other United States parties, 
besides astronomers representing England, Holland, France, 
Russia and India, about eighty scientists altogether, such an 
influx of foreigners never before having been heard of in the 
quiet, easy-going Dutch colony. 

We must confess that before reaching the Island of Suma- 
tra our knowledge of it was very limited, not that we did not 
read everything that could be found, but affairs have gone on 
so quietly there that nothing much has been written. We had 
read that fierce wild animals of all descriptions abound in the 
forests, lions, tigers, elephants, crocodiles, alligators, rhinos- 
ceroses, hippopotami, monkeys and many deadly snakes. In 
one book we found an account of a ‘‘ venomous reptile that will 
sitand wait for you in a path, and spit a deadly green vapour 
for a distance of fifteen feet.” Sumatra is the home of the 
orang outang ; in fact, the name is Malay and means ‘‘ man of 
the woods.” Indeed, there are tales of cannibals not very far 
from where the astronomical expeditions intended making their 
locations, and so as a result of our reading we were led to pre- 
pare for many interesting and exciting experiences. 

The native is the Malay, a bold and fierce race that every 
boy has read about, in the tales of pirates that formerly infested 
the south seas, and who made their name a terror to the East 
Indian merchantmen. Under the Dutch rule, however, they 
are quiet, docile, easy-going and extremely lazy. 

Our first glimpse of the Malay showed us a short, wiry in- 
dividual, clad in the most picturesque garments: trousers wide 
and loose, of cotton stuff with brilliant colours and large pat- 
tern, a skirt or sarong of the same sort of material, a coat or 
kibaya usually of white or black, and with the head wrapped 
up in the manner we are familiar with from East Indian pictures. 
Our two months’ stay in Sumatra, and our daily contact with 
the natives made us very well acquainted with their character 
and disposition. Life, indeed, was very interesting, thrown 
so closely as we were with the Dutch and Malays. The Hol- 
landers were extremely kind and courteous, doing everything 
in their power to aid us. Free passes on the government railroad 
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were given to all the astronomers, all freight and baggage were 
carried free, and in fact, the word ‘‘ Zoneclips,” by which we 
were know soon became the talisman that made all things work 
together for our good. 

We soon found the rain and cloudy weather were going to 
be the chief obstacles to come between us and perfect success. 
Our eclipse locations were to be within fifty miles of the equator, 
beneath the blazing tropical sun, and flooded by the abundant 
tropical rain which is so great that at Padang there is an an- 
nual rainfall of 187 inches, or half an inch per day. 

Before reaching the East, it had been decided to divide the 
American expedition into two parties, but the probability of 
poor weather caused the division into three. The main party 
was at Solok on the line of the ‘‘ Staatsspoorweg op Sumatra,” 
the government railroad running from Padang about 1oo miles 
into the interior. Theengineering principles upon which this 
road was constructed seem to have been very simple; if there 
was a small hill the road went over it, if a large one the rails 
were laid around it. As the country through which the 
‘‘Spoorweg” passes is exceedingly rugged and mountainous, 
an elevation of 4,000 feet being reached, there are many steep 
grades and sharp curves, making withal certainly a picturesque 
route. Grades as great as 8 in 100 were frequently met, neces- 
sitating in such places the making of the road into a cog road. 
As an illustration of the speed at which the trains were run we 
may perhaps cite here an actual occurrence. While crossing a 
bridge one day, going down a six per cent. grade, the head-gear 
of the Malay brakeman became disarranged and blew off. 
Nothing daunted he jumped from his position,.ran back after 
his ¢ofz, and with the short run of perhaps fifty yards caught the 
train again, which all the time was going at its usual speed. 

Solok was a small village with three Europeans, about 
twenty half castes, and several hundred natives. An old fort 
lately evacuated by the Dutch, proved to be a splendid place 
for the eclipse station, the barracks affording excellent store 
rooms for the instruments until they should be set up. 

The largest instrument here was Prof. Barnard’s camera 
of sixty-one and a half feet focal length, which would give an 
image of the sun about seven inches in diameter. With the 
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same apparatus at the eclipse of 1900, this famous astronomer 
secured several photographs of the corona, marvellous in defin- 
ition and refinement of detail. They were, undoubtedly, the 
best pictures of the corona ever made, but in Sumatra, with a 
plate forty inches square, one exposure extending over the 
great length of time of two and a half minutes, it was hoped 
to even better the 1900 results. 

The most powerful spectroscopes ever employed at an 
eclipse, were used by the American party in Sumatra. The 
important part of these instruments were the gratings, the man- 
ufacture of whichis a very clever and difficult mechanical problem. 
The essential part of the machine for ruling these gratings is oper- 
ated by a screw, and it is the manufacture of this that consti- 
tues the difficulty of making perfect gratings. This difficulty 
will, perhaps, be grasped when it is understood that a grating 
is made by scratching with a diamond point, on a_ polished 
plane or spherical surface, as many as 20,000 parallel lines per 
inch, spaced so equally that there is not an error in placing one 
of these lines to the one thousandth part of the distance between 
two adjoining lines, i.e., each line is correctly placed to the one 
two-millionth part of an inch. This is the theoretical accuracy 
that is claimed for a perfect grating, but we have no means of 
measuring, even by means of our most powerful microscopes, 
these infinitesimal quantities. It took the genius and mechan- 
ical ability of a physicist like the late Prof. Rowland of the Johns 
Hopkins University to devise a method for manufacturing the | 
most perfect screw ever turned out, and although Prof. Rowland’s 
method of cutting the screw has long since been known to the 
scientific world, and although numerous scientists and mechan- 
icians have tried to rule gratings, the only perfect gratings in 
the world are those made in Baltimore. Astrophysics, indeed, 
owes a great debt to Prof. Rowland, in making possible instru- 
ments which have so greatly increased the accuracy of all 
spectroscopic work. _ | 

One of the gratings used in Sumatra was concave, and was 
employed without a slit ; another was a plane grating used with 
slit and quartz lenses to attempt to measure the velocity of 
rotation of the corona. Another spectroscope was made of a 
large glass prism, with faces six inches square, and a photo- 
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graphic telescope, the combination being known as a “‘pris- 
matic camera.” . 

The work that would have, perhaps, given the most start- 
ling results to the astronomical world was that undertaken by 
Prof. Abbot. His work was two-fold, a search for intra-Mecur- 
ial planets, and an attempt to measure the heat of the corona. 
The latter was investigated by means of a bolometer, an instru- 
ment which will detect the heat of an ordinary candle placed at 
a distance of five miles, or will measure differences of temper- 
ature to the one-millionth part of a degree Centigrade; the 
search for the small planets being carried out by means of 
four telescopes, so arranged as to photograph a region in 
the sky 20 degrees by 24 degrees in the neighborhood of the 
sun at the time of the eclipse, two exposures being made to 
check all suspected objects. If there are bodies which give an 
impression on the plate which are not known stars, and which 
show motion between the two exposures, these bodies belong . 
to the solar system. Certain theoretical considerations from 
the motion of the moon lead the astronomical world to suspect 
that there are such bodies which revolve about the sun inside 
the orbit of Mercury. In fact, one of these bodies was said to. 
have been seen by a very celebrated astronomer thirty years 
ago, but the discovery has never been verified. 

At Fort de Koch, near the northern edge of the path of 
totality, was placed another part of the Naval Observatory 
party, having a photographic telescope and a spectroscope. 

The writer was at Sawah Loento with a plane grating 
spectroscope five inches in diameter and 15,000 lines to the 
inch, and acamera. The village of Sawah Loento was typical- 
ly East Indian, the houses uniformly of one story with their 
roofs of thatch or corrugated iron, surrounded by luxuriant 
tropical foliage, the trees of chief interest to the foreigner being 
the banana and cocoanut palms. Situated on the most promi- 
nent site is the residence of the controleur, or Dutch official. 
Usually the few white men of the community are officers of the 
Dutch army, or a merchant or two, but in Sawah Loento their 
numbers were augmented by the addition of the Stationschef 
and the engineers employed in the coal mines, making alto- 
gether about fifty white and half-caste residents. 
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To the west of the Loento river was the village proper with 
its Pasar or market, and ‘native and Chinese stores, while to the 
east were the prison hospitals where lived about 800 sick 
convicts. Each and every man, woman, and child was interest- 
ing, and we were continually kept in open-eyed wonder at the 
innumerable and many varied forms of plant and animal life. 

The hotel in the village was only a small affair, one with 
only four rooms together with the one always reserved for the 
Dutch official. These rooms on my arrival were all occupied, 
and it became necessary to find some other accommodation, or 
shift for myself in camping out. This would have been decid- 
edly uncomfortable under the tropical sun and skies, and fortun- 
ately, had not to be resorted to, excellent accommodation being 
found with Herr van Leeuwen, the station master. The best 
chamber in the house was put at the disposal of the expedition 
and everything was done to make the foreigners comfortable. 
Meals were obtained at the hotel, and excellent meals they 
were, after we became acquainted with the correct way to mix 
the ingredients that go to make up the 777s ¢afel. 

East Indian life became very pleasant, looked after as we 
were by the Dutch officials, and our wants attended to by our 
Malay zumgus, our two months’ stay in Sumatra being filled 
with most interesting experiences. 

At Sawah Loento is the great coal mine owned and oper- 
ated by the Dutch government. This mine, remarkable for a 
vein forty feet thick, is worked by convicts, of whom there are 
about three thousand in the village. The Dutch show a great 
amount of ingenuity in caring for their penal settlements. If 
the ‘“‘wild man of Borneo”’ commits a misdemeanor, he is sent 
to prison, not in Borneo, but in one of the other East Indian 
Islands. If a Sumatran transgresses the law, he is probably 
sent to Java. The result is that in the Sawah Loento prison 
are found natives of Java, Borneo and Celebes, but no Suma- 
trans, the reason for this division being that there is great feel- 
ing between the different races, and if a prisoner attempts to 
escape he is apprehended by the first Sumatran that meets 
him, and sent back. Hence, very few try to escape, and as a 
result of this policy, no prison walls are seen, and no large force 
is required to guard this huge penitentiary. There is a police- 
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man, or mandur, in charge of a squad, but he too is generally 
a convict raised to a position of authority, and held account- 
able for the good behaviour of the men under him. In fact, 
they seem to be allowed to go and come at will, every second 
man you meet on the streets of the village being a convict, but 
there was no noise or turmoil, and everything went on as quiet- 
ly and was as Well regulated as in the peaceful city of Kingston. 
The letters V.C. take the place of the familiar K.P. branded on 
the clothes at the Kingston Penitentiary, but these letters do 
not bring with them the Victoria Cross. 

In order to make them more contented with their lot, the 
prisoners are paid a small sum for their work in the mine; it Is, 
indeed, small for it is only seven cents per day (2.8 cents of our 
money), but it is enough to keep them in tobacco which is so 
necessary for the life and well-being of every native in the East. 
The confinement makes a great number of them sick, and they 
are then sent to the hospital, or put on easy out-door sick duty. 
These convicts were furnished free by the controleur, to do the 
work of coolies in setting up the apparatus for the eclipse. The 
bricks and cement for the piers on which to rest the instru- 
ments came from the sheds at the coal mine. They were trans- 
ported to the eclipse camp, about a mile and a half distant, in 
three stages; first by rail to the residence of the controleur, 
then by &refa karibau drawn by the sturdy water-buffalo, the 
Eastern beast of burden, to within a quarter of a mile of their 
destination, the remaining distance on the backs of coolies. 
It was interesting to see six of them with three bamboo poles, 
carry a barrel of cement; it was also interesting to see two able- 
bodied men, drag up the hill five ordinary sized bricks in a 
basket slung on a bamboo. Five was the minimum load, but 
the maximum for two men never exceeded ten. But slow as 
they were, they were about swift enough for the Malay ¢ekang, 
or bricklayer, who always squatted down to work and used tools 
of the most primitive sort. Indeed, it took him five days to lay 
2,200 bricks. It needed all the Malay at our command, with a few 
English expletives thrown in, to enthuse a Hittle life into them. 
But gradually the apparatus was erected, and it was ready 
and adjusted in plenty of time for the all important ay of May 
18th. 
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The day at Sawah Loento dawned clearer than it had done 
for a good many mornings, and although the eclipse was not to 
occur till noon, we were up and about by sunrise, seeing again 
to the final adjustments, and going through drill with the as- 
sistants who had come up from the man-of-war to help. The 
instant when the first limbs of the sun and moon came together, 
or the ‘‘ first contact,’’ was observed in a beautiful clear sky. 
Our hopes were now that this favourable condition would only 
remain till after the sun was entirely covered up by the moon. 
But alas! half an hour before totality, the sky was complete- 
ly overcast, and remained so during the § min. 41 sec. dur- 
ation of darkness. As has been before stated, at the instant of 
totality, the dark lines of the spectrum change into bright, but 
so cloudy was it, the ‘‘flash”’ passed unnoticed. However, 
there was a slight clearing of the sky, Mercury and Venus were 
visible close together to the east of the sun, and a fairly good 
view of the corona tor a short distance surrounding the sun was 
obtained. As the moon passed off the face of the sun the solar 
atmosphere was exposed giving the second ‘‘flash” spectrum. A 
splendid view of this greeted the eyes, and was an appearance 
never to be forgotten. It lasted about three seconds, and on 
the reappearance of sunlight changed to the Fraunhofer 
Spectrum. 

A few minutes after the total phase was over, blue sky 
began to appear in patches, and an hour later not a cloud was 
to be seen. Alas, that the eclipse did not occur at one o’clock 
instead of at twelve! 

We were a mournful group of men in thinking that after 
traveling half way around the globe, our observations should 
be so hindered by clouds. On coming to develop the plates 
much more detail appeared than even our most sanguine hopes 
led us to expect. The photographs of the corona showed an ex- 
tension of about a diameter, the second flash was fully exposed 
and showed between two and three hundred lines. Thus, at 
Sawah Loento, the observations, although interfered with by 
clouds, gave results that are considered rather satisfactory. 

At Solok the clouds were heavier, so that during the latter 
part of the eclipse, even the position of the sun could not be 
told much less could any detail of the corona be seen. The 
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scientific results were almost nothing. The third station of the 
Naval Observatory party had perfectly clear weather, which 
was taken advantage of and several excellent photographs of 
the corona and spectrum were obtained. In fact, Fort de Koch 
was the only place in Sumatra selected by astronomers where 
perfect weather conditions prevailed. | 

The work of the eclipse did not end with the actual taking 
of the photographs, the most difficult problem is, in the quiet 
of the observatory examining and measuring the plates under 
the microscope, and interpreting what is there seen. This 
is now being done, and it is safe to say that much of scientific 
interest and value will be added to knowledge by the Sumatra 


eclipse of 1gor. 
S. A. MITCHELL. 
Columbia University, New York City, Nov. 1901. 


THE CONSERVATIVE AND THE LIBERAL IN 


EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from the October number). 





HE liberal in education is from necessity rather than from 
choice somewhat of an iconoclast. He does not bank 
heavily upon tradition and therefore cannot see the propriety 
of doing homage to idols that are old and moss-grown and 
effete merely because they possess these qualities, and espec- 
ially when there are so many which are new and bright and 
promising, and present a greater likelihood of responding to 
his appeals. 

He does not believe that the old is essentially or necessar- 
ily better than the new, whatever may have been its record in 
the past, and he sees no reason why he should not become 
eclectic and choose the good wherever he may find it without 
hesitation and without prejudice. 

He does not believe that there is any ove best line of edu 
cation for all humanity, or even all highly educated humanity, 
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but that the word best, as here used, is a conditioned word, 
conditioned by the idiosyncracy, the future intentions, the tem- 
poral surroundings, and many other things in connection with 
the individual He has observed that ability much above med- 
locrity never goes unrecognized, and to him the ‘‘mute inglor- 
ious Miltons” who sleep in country church-yards are very 
doubtful quantities. He therefore believes that to force the 
education of all men into one mold, although it might be bene- 
ficial to the few would certainly be disastrous to the many. 

He freely admits that there was a time in the history of 
educational progress when the ancient classics and their liter- 
atures were of the highest importance, since beside these there 
was nothing but philosophy and mathematics from which an 
educational course could be constructed. That time was the 
classical and theological age. But he most emphatically denies 
that such a condition exists at present, or that there are not 
now equally good and efficient courses, in which classics and 
philosophy are not present in dominating quantities. 

He looks about him and sees that chemistry in tts modern 
scientific form is not yet a hundred years old; that modern 
physics with its higher developments of energy and far-reaching 
theories of heat and electricity is still younger; that geology 
practically began with Sir Charles Lyell as modern biology did 
with Darwin; that mathematics and astronomy, although most 
ancient in their beginnings, have added all their modern exten- 
sions and developments and generalizations, comprising even 
more than a half of the whole of either subject, in the last fifty 
or sixty years. And he refuses to admit that any one of these 
subjects, studied in the spirit in which they are pursued to-day, 
is in any way inferior to the ancient classics as a means of edu- 
cation. And not only so; one hundred years ago such subjects 
of university study as English, even in England, French, Ger- 
man, Italian and their literatures, political science, economics, 
and history, were not heard of. And with all these added to 
our former university subjects we are told by our conservative 
friends that every person who looks forward to becoming a 
scholar, or wishes to pursue the only line of real education must 
per force make the ancient classics a goodly part of his equip- 
ment. | 
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The assertion would be somewhat ludicrous if it were not 
made with such seriousness. 

The liberal in education has no quarrel with any subject. 
On the other hand, he believes that a complete university 
should be so equipped as to be competent to give a sound edu- 
cational course along the lines of any subject or subjects that 
are of sufficient dignity to be worthy of a place on the univers- 
ity curriculum. But he dissents from the view so often express- 
ed, and unfortunately carried out in practice, that certain sub- 
jects are so vastly superior to others from an educational point 
of view, or in their moral influence, or in their liberalizing 
effects that they should be placed on a pedestal and made a 
part of every educational course, while all other subjects from 
their less importance may be left optional. The present form 
of the curriculum makes English, Latin and philosophy obliga- 
tory upon every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
no matter what other subjects may form the balance of those 
upon which the degree is given. Of course in an English- 
speaking country and at an English-speaking university, Eng- 
lish should be a part of every course ; and not a mere smatter- 
ing of it, but a sound knowledge of its form and structure, and 
some acquaintance with the spirit of its literature, And in 
many cases it would be better if the amount of English required 
were to be increased at the expense of the ancient classics. 

But the liberal sees no valid arguments in behalf of Latin 
and philosophy. He does not mean that these subjects should 
not be taught and studied, or that they are not of very great 
importance in their proper relations. But they are a heritage 
come down to us from the theological age, and they belong to 
the theological side of education rather than to any other. 

If the church requires that the candidates for its ministry 
should take their education largely along the lines of classics 
and philosophy, by all means let the church fix its own require- 
ments. And if at any time she finds her men too speculative 
or out of sympathy with the masses, she has only herself to 
blame. 

If the council of medical dignitaries demand a knowledge 
of Latin on the part of all aspirants to its honours, it is pre- 
sumed that it has the right to do so. So also has the law- 
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society, and any other society of men who wish to self-guard 
the entrance to their privileged guild. 

But where is the justification for requiring from students 
who have not the profession of theology, or medicine or law in 
view, a knowledge of Latin and philosophy any more than of 
physics or mathematics or biology, or any other equally im- 
portant subject. 

Is it because Latin and philosophy are more extensive or 
more fully developed than the other three named? Every one 
of the three in its present state of development has reached 
almost to the bounds of human capabilities, and each ‘has a 
literature certainly not less extensive than that of Latin or phil- 
osophy. Nor can it be because the two referred to are better 
educational subjects ; for the educational character of any sub- 
ject is more dependent upon the manner in which the subject is 
taught and studied than upon the nature of the subject itself. 
Any subject may become highly educational to the person who, 
actuated by a desire for knowledge, acquires a love for his sub- 
ject and strives to broaden and generalize his views of it as 
much as is possible. While to the person who pursues a sub- 
ject under a sort of protest, its educational value is very doubt- 
ful, although the very self-denial called out in the pursuit of it 
may be a useful and necessary training for the individual. 

And as these conditions exist in regard to all subjects it is 
questionable how far any person is justified in saying that one 
subject of study exceeds another in educational value, although, 
of course, any subject to be educational must be such as will 
lead its followers to work and observe and think, and in doing 
these three things it necessarily educates the whole man. 

Nor are the subjects of classics and philosophy unique in 
their powers of giving culture, unless we use that word in some 
very restricted sense. 

Culture is the characteristic of a cultivated mind. Now, a 
cultivated field is usually fertile and brings forth abundantly, 
whether it be roses and lilies and beautiful flowers, or whether 
it be the more substantial commodities of corn and potatoes. 
And the cultured mind should do likewise. 

But it is doubtful if it can be maintained that minds cultur- 
ed through the medium of classics and philosophy are at the 
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present day more productive, on the average, than those train- 
ed in the pursuit of science. Of course the conservative may 
reply that the majority of modern novelists have probably taken 
a part of their education in classics and possibly in philosophy. 

If, then, we are to take modern novels as an index of the 
world’s culture; we are inclined to the belief that the world has 
too much culture. For if from the increasing number of novels 
which are produced from year to year we select only those 
which are capable of exercising a permanent influence for good, 
the really cultured class, as thus discriminated, becomes a very 
limited one indeed, and the world would be better off without 
the others. 

Besides, many of the best writers of fiction, of poetry, and 
of allegory, have had no high classical training, to say nothing 
of the host of producers along the lines of mathematical and 
scientific thought. 

That the products of literary culture are more popular and 
therefore more likely to influence the masses, goes without say- 
ing, for in the majority of cases these products are merely a 
course of popular story-telling, a sensational pastime to the 
public, while the products of mathematical and scientific culture 
cannot be intelligently read without some previous preparation, 
and cannot be completely mastered without a considerable ex- 
penditure of careful and laborious thought, a thing to which the 
general public is very averse. 

But even if literature were necessary to culture, he that 
cannot find enough to satisfy his needs in that literature which 
is heir to all past literatures, which is the most voluminous, the 
most moral, the most suggestive, the most progressive, and the 
most generally beautiful of all the literatures that have ever 
been produced, English literature, had better give up the pur- 
suit of culture and turn his attention to acquiring knowledge. 

Again, French, German, Italian and some other modern 
literatures, as well as English literature, are constructed 
along our modern lines of life and thought and contain the 
world’s highest ideas in politics, in science, in morals, and in 
religion, and in their growth keep pacé with that of mod- 
ern progress, while the classics are dead and fossilized, ex- 
pressing the life of a world that has passed away, that marked 
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a lower stage of development, and nothing can ever be added 
tothem. Their sentiments are ancient and historical, and ex- 
cept as a matter of history, have very little connection with 
those of the civilized world to-day. 

But some of our conservative friends will say that this is 
putting forth a plea for the utilitarian. Even if it is, it does 
not follow that because a subject is useful it is therefore non- 
educational. The theologian makes somewhat of a special 
study of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, because, as we are told by 
a teacher versed in these matters, ‘‘ he has to as they are his 
instruments.” Now, aninstrument, if it is anything, isa thing 
to be used because it is useful. Hence, the theologian does not 
study these languages from a culture point of view so much as 
from a utilitarian one; and yet the culture and the education 
which come to him are possibly just the same as if he had pur- 
sued them with any other object in view. So, in like manner, 
there is no more educational virtue in studying ‘the conjugation 
of Latin verbs than of French ones, or of studying the con- 
struction of a Greek sentence than of a German one. Both are 
in a sense arbitrary and give merely what people arrived at in 
their modes of speech as being under their conditions the most 
convenient or the most expedient. But.the utility of the modern 
languages, in which ts expressed su much of the best works and 
the highest thoughts of people who are not our inferiors in the- 
ology or philosophy or science cannot be well compared with 
that of the dead and stereotyped ancient classics. 

Again, what are the grounds upon which speculative phil- 
osophvy rests its claim to that special importance which makes 
its study imperative upon every student in an arts course? We 
know that it has been said to be the basis of all knowledge, that 
it has been called the science of sciences, the only science, the 
queen of sciences, etc. These are high-sounding titles which 
occasionally may fall with sweet accents on the ears of some 
conservatives, but the liberal has heard so many of these pre- 
tentious claims put forward on behalf of different subjects that 
he has learned to take them cum grano salts. 

Speculative philosophy is a sort of mental pot-pourri 
gathered from everywhere, and to which the experimental and 
observational sciences have given no mean aid. For as soon 
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as any great discovery is made in the scientific world, specu- 
lative philosophy seizes upon it and amoeba-like absorbs the 
softer and more easily assimilated parts, while rejecting those 
which are harder and more difficult of digestion. 

This operation is quite a necessary one if philosophy is to 
keep in the advancing line of modern progress. But, as every 
one of the sciences is now so extended as to require long years 
of patient work to reach out and add anything to its border-land, 
it follows that the speculative philosopher, while knowing ne- 
cessarily something of all the sciences, must have his knowl- 
edge limited to the more obvious principles, and can be only a 
smatterer in the more abstruse parts which lie beyond. And the 
statement which occasionally finds its way abroad, that the 
amount of science learned in the prosecution of philosophy is 
quite sufficient for the average man, would, it is to be feared, 
give us very poor average men in science. 

It is not that speculative philosophy, in its proper place 
and use, does not furnish a good enough mental training. The 
difficulty is that it is forced upon students at times quite out of 
its proper relations, and when the training to be got from it is 
obtained under such conditions that it is not the best that might 
be given. 

Thus, what does the professed mathematician want with 
philosophy ? Mathematics has a philosophy of its own, which 
is certainly sufficiently abstract to suit the most exacting, and 
to which in its higher reaches no speculative philosopher has 
ever yet been able to attain. And certainly the mathematician 
who reads Hegel’s discussion on the nature and summation of 
infinite series cannot form a very high idea of the mathematical 
perspicacity of this Prince in philosophy. 

It is true that Descartes and Leibnitz were to some extent 
both mathematicians and philosophers, but they were mathe- 
maticians first, last and all the time, and philosophers in 
their later and more leisure years,—and their very philosophy 
is tinctured to a large extent with mathematics. Besides, the 
mathematics of to-day is quite a different thing from that of the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

The professed mathematician who occupies himself with 
the higher departments of the subject gets rather too much of 
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the abstract. What he needs is a corrective to bring him back 
to the concrete and the human ;—something which appeals to 
his sentiments and his emotions. But philosophy is not such 
a corrective ; it is to be found rather in some practical or exper- 
imental subject, or in music or literature. 

In like manner every branch of science has its own special 
philosophy which is sufficient to satisfy all that is required in its 
line. And it is safe to say that the amount of philosophy obtain- 
ed in the pursuit of science is greater than the amount of science 
obtained in the pursuit of philosophy. 

It is true that any scientific man is the better for having 
given some attention to one or more subjects outside the one of 
his immediate profession. But it does not follow as a matter of 
course that the principal one of these must be speculative phil- 
osophy. Thus the biologist might take literature or economics 
or mathematics instead of, philosophy ; and the experimental 
physicist and chemist would find it advantageous to give his 
spare time to mathematics rather than philosophy. For after 
all philosophy is more closely related to theology and the line 
of theological thought, than to science and experimental scien- 
tific methods. Philosophy is speculative and controversial, and 
in its abstractions and broad generalizations, forms, no doubt, a 
valuable mental gymnastic, but on account of its non-demon- 
strable character and its inexactness, it fails to have any spec- 
ial force in the presence of the concrete and the particular. 

The advocacy of philosophy as a subject of every university 
course in arts is of a part with the advocacy of Latin in every 
course, the whole tendency, which is decidedly conservative, 
being to perpetuate, as far as possible, that ancient and mediz- 
val system of education which has been called the education of 
the theologian. And to more certainly ensure this condition of 
matters some of the conservatives would begin the subject of 
Latin in the public school, pursue it throughout the high 
school course, and thence carry it on in the university. Surely 
the country would then be in a condition to look forward to the 
production of Latin scholars, if that would make it wiser or 
happier or more prosperous. 

Out of this naturally flows the conservative theory of the 
public and intermediate school, namely, that they should be so 
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constituted as to be feeders of the university, and that the course 
of study pursued in them should have special reference to the 
requirements of the university, so that a paved road made as 
smooth and easy in ascent as possible should lead directly from 
the public school to the highest honours of the university. 
And this plea is sometimes put forward in behalf of the poor. 
From such a theory of the school the liberal totally dissents and 
for the following among many reasons. 


He has seen the child of the poor rise by his own self- 
reliance and determination to be a dignitary in the political, the 
legal, or educational functions of the country, and he has seen 
the son of the rich man go down into the mists of obscurity un- 
til his very name is almost lost. And he believes that no road 
to success should be made too easy, for some struggle 
against difficulties, while it may be an obstacle to check the 
course of the indifferent, is also an incentive to urge the good 
man on to victory. 


Again, although the educational system of Ontario is far 
from perfect, yet it is probably as good a system as is to be 
found in any state in the world. The public schools are free 
and attendance between certain ages compulsory, and the fees, 
where any are imposed, as in some high schools and collegiate 
institutes, are not usually so heavy as to be burdensome, or to 
debar anxious students from attendance upon classes. And 
yet scarcely one per cent of the pupils in attendance at the pub- 
lic schools, find their way to the university, and not over eight 
per cent of those who attend the intermediate schools. It might 
be a very fine thing for every person who has come to years of 
maturity, or for even a majority, or for even ten per cent of 
them to be university graduates. I say it mzgh? be, because as | 
such a thing never has been, it is impossible to speak positive- 
ly, and that such a state of affairs ever will be, is in the highest 
degree improbable. 


The actual needs of a country do not demand a very large 
proportion of university-trained men and women, especially 
in the department of arts alone, and five per cent would be an 
extremely liberal allowance; for such a rate would give about 
nine hundred graduates to a small city like Kingston, and not 
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less than ten thousand to a city of the size of Toronto, numbers 
far in excess of what they are at present. 

Among the many problems of life the first, and the one 
which presses hardest upon the people of any country, and es- 
pecially of populous countries, is how to acquire the mere 
means of living, anda very large proportion of the inhabitants 
of the most prosperous state in the world have to earn their 
daily-bred by the sweat of their brows, while many eke out a 
mere existence. And we who believe in the progress of civil- 
ization through a broader and a higher knowledge of the uni- 
verse, of its laws and energies, do not look forward to any radi- 
cal change in a condition which has prevailed since the very 
beginnings of human activity. For as in the biological history 
of this world, although life has gradually ascended from that 
of the very lowest structure and simplest functions to its high- 
est presentation in man, yet an overwhelming proportion is still 
to be found in the amoeboid form of the unicellular animal or 
plant. So in the midst of our greatest prosperity we will pro- 
bably always have a majority of the poor and needy. And we 
fear that he who expects any very different state of affairs is 
living a visionary life in a new Utopia. 

We may be told that ‘‘it is not all of life to live.” We 
agree with the sentiment, and for that very reason we feel it our 
duty to add to every life, in as faras we can, the means of rend- 
ering it useful and serviceable. For, after all, mankind con- 
sists of a few leaders and an army of servants, and the leaders 
themselves are in a Sense servants. The man who Is equipped 
only with ignorance, if there be any such, has a fearful load to 
carry, but his ignorance must, in the first stages of improve- 
ment, give place to the useful rather than the ornamental. 

Out of one hundred pupils which attend the public schools, 
somewhere about ten find their way to the high school or col- 
legiate institute, and one out of these ten goes on.to the univers- 
ity. As this one may possibly be as important in the develop- 
ment of the country as the other ninety-nine, we must not lose 
sight of him. But it certainly would be a waste of energy on 
the part of a community to treat the ninety-nine as if looking 
forward to the university, at a possible loss of education along 
lines more adapted to their special needs, and this to serve 
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the purposes of one. And acommunity cannot afford to waste 
its energy any more than a private individual can. 

Ninety of the hundred finish their education with the pub- 
lic school, and nine of the remaining ten, with the intermediate 
school. And what becomes of all these? They give us very 
largely our farmers, merchants, dealers, business men, bankers, 
agents, clerks, navigators, railway men, mechanics, artizans, 
labourers, and we regret to say our ne’er do weels and loafers. 
These men are not likely, any of them, to shine in the educa- 
tional line, but they do equally well by becoming honest, in- 
telligent and successful men in their various occupations. And 
to this end their education should be directed. 

For these reasons we do not believe that the public or the 
high schools should be so constituted as necessarily to be feed- 
ers to the university, or that they should be expected to follow 
every, or even any curriculum that the university may lay 
down. The schools should be organized in the best interests 
of the classes of people previously enumerated, and the univers- 
ity should follow the school in the sense that it should supple- 
ment for its own needs and the requirements of its matriculation 
the education given in the schools. 

And what should be the lines of education followed in the 
public schools? This may not be so easy to determine, but 
every one will agree that every boy and yirl should be able to 
read and to write, and should have some knowledge of practical 
arithmetic. But simply to read is not enough, for reading is 
the key to nearly all future mental progress and enjoyment. 
They should get some simple ideas of English literature, and a 
taste for good literature, as opposed to the sensational and trashy 
novel, should, as far as possible, be inculcated. Again, their 
arithmetic should be less complex and more thorough, dealing 
less with the philosophy of the subject and more with its 
practice. By generalizing his arithmetic the pupil should get 
some acquaintance with the symbols of algebra, as the practice 
is growing of expressing working rules after the manner of 
algebraic formulae. Then comes a knowledge of some of the 
simpler elements of geometry and mensuration, not along the 
lines of Euclid, but in a more practical form and presented 
somewhat after the manner of object lessons. Again, every 
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man should know something of the country he lives in, not so 
much its history, as its extent and limitations, something of its 
productions, its politics and its economics, of its assemblies and 
its councils. Then comes a wide list of subjects all of which 
may be classed under the term of physiography or nature study, 
This would comprise some elementary knowledge in the sub- 
ject of the universe and its forces, of the sun and moon and their 
motions ; of the seasons and the division of time; of the at- 
mosphere with its rains and storms; ot the formation of rivers 
and their uses and operations; of the more obvious laws of 
physics and the operations of physical forces; some knowledge 
of chemical action and the nature of certain prominent chemi- 
cals ; some knowledge of his physical self, and his food and 
drink ; some acquaintance with the more common plants and 
animals ; and a healthy admiration for high moral action. To 
this might be added where practicable some knowledge of the 
principles of construction, and the nature and action of the more 
prominent machines. But he does not need to know anything 
about the conjugations or declensions or inflexions of any lan- 
guage but his own, for however ornamental such knowledge 
may be it is of no practical or immediate use to him. 

If the public school covers all these it does well, and it is 
justified in reasonably trying to cover them. But it is not just- 
ified in spending its energy upon subjects of no practical utility 
to the man who ends his school-boy days at the public school. 

We are told that one evil of the public school is that it 
tries to cover too great a variety of subjects and that by reduc- 
ing the number room might be got for Latin. Ifthere are evils 
in the public school, they are not so much due to the range of 
subjects attempted as to the manner in which they are present- 
ed. The teaching is frequently too pretentious, and too many 
teachers are insufficiently acquainted with the subject entrusted 
to them, and lack that versatility which alone can make them 
teachers. They are too poorly paid to induce them to make a 
serious effort after greater efficiency, and so they pass on into 
some more Iucrative position at the first opportunity. 

Then also the senseless striving after uniformity in the 
schools, which tends to make of the pupils so many bricks of: 
the same length, breadth and thickness, and marked with the 
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same critical marks, and to render the teachers so many brick- 
making machines, has much to do with inefficiency. Some 
man, a very good teacher perhaps, is asked to write a text- 
book on some subject of the course. He forgets the real pur- 
pose of his book, or possibly is wanting in literary ability, or 
good judgment, but feeling somewhat elated with the confidence 
placed in him by the Education Department, forthwith sets out 
to make a comprehensive treatise upon the subject and to com- 
press it into the smallest practical dimensions. However ob- 
jectionable the book may be it is torced upon all the schools, 
and all pupils are compelled to conform to its type. All this is 
very wrong. Good text-books, like other good articles, can 
be the outcome only of a healthy competition. And the 
teacher's individuality and enthusiasm, if he te the right kind 
of a teacher, are better than all the uniformity in the world as 
far as real education is concerned. It is folly for the county or 
the community to plead the scarcity of good teachers. Really 
good things are never cheap, and a sufficiency of good teachers 
would be always available if such teachers were properly paid 
for their services, and were put more upon their own responsi- 
bility instead of being reduced to a kind of living automata. 

Normal colleges and model schools with their suggestions 
and their examinations are quite necessary and useful helps in 
their way, but success in teaching is, after all, the only guaran- 
tee of a good teacher. In the high school and collegiate institute 
the line of study should, very naturally, be mainly a continu- 
ation and expansion of that in the public school, except that the 
collegiate, especially, should take up the language studies. 

There can be no objection to the work or the ideas to be 
found in our present collegiates, but it should be always borne 
in mind that about ninety per cent of their pupils never enter a 
university, and that accordingly a very great part of their work 
should be so directed as would presumably best fit any one of 
these for any occupation in life which he may purpose, or find 
it necessary to follow. 

But what of the individuals from the public schools which 
by their accumulation form the eight or ten in the high school 
looking forward to the university ? If Latin remains compul- 
sory at matriculation, all these must take it; but if it is made 
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optional, as many of us think it should be, and expect in time 
it will be, not over half of the ten would take Latin. We would 
then have matriculation along at least two groups of subjects, 
non-language matriculation and a language matriculation ; and 
the latter might be further divided into a classical matriculation 
and a modern-language one. It is not meant that these should 
be exclusive, but rather allowable. I am informed that in many 
of the public high schools of the country with only two or three 
teachers, and these not always of the highest order, Latin is be- 
ing taught to small classes at a great waste of time and energy, 
by teachers whose efforts have to cover a number of other 
subjects. 

These schools would serve the country far better if they 
confined themselves wholly to an extension and amplification of 
the work of the public school. They would then be ina position 
to take up more efficiently the subjects of the non-language ma- 
triculation. Ifa boy wishes to enter the university on the lan- 
guage-matriculation let him attend a collegiate institute, of 
which the country has a goodly number supplied with specialist 
teachers numbering any where from six to twenty,, and well pre- 
pared to do the higher work with respect to both quality and 
quantity. 

The Province has four recognized classes of educational 
institutions, the public school, the high school, the collegiate in- 
stitute, and the university, and each of these has, or should have 
its own distinct limits of work. And it is just as unreasonable 
for a high school to try to cover all the work done ina collegiate, 
as it would be for the public school to try to cover the work of the 
high school, or for the collegiate to try to cover that of the uni- 
versity. But it may be said that with this scheme, a boy who 
wishes to take a language-matriculation must of necessity at- 
tend some collegiate, and at, possibly, some considerable ex- 
pense ; and that this is giving to large towns and cities, the 
only places where collegiates are situated, a decided advantage 
over country places. 

Well, high schools cannot be at every man’s door, and many 
pupils who attend these are put to some expense. And when 
the university is reached comparatively few have the privilege 
of residing in their own homes. Besides, the boy who would 
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take the language-matriculation and, especially the classical 
one, would be looking forward to some profession which would 
give him an advantage over his fellowmen, and he should be 
willing to pay something for it. The country cannot keep 
open house in all its educational institutions and usually the 
expense rises as one ascends from the lower institution to the 
higher. 

And again, it results from the very nature of things that 
the inhabitants of a city have many advantages over those of 
the country, especially in such things as paved streets, com- 
fortable walks, cars to carry them, electricity to light them 
and gas and water at command, and it is then very natural 
that they should have larger, more fully equipped, and therefore 
better schools. Besides, the very act of living in a city for a 
few years may be advantageous, for the many applications of 
the sciences in producing the conveniences in a city, its en- 
gineering’ operations, its manufactures, its shipping and com- 
merce, not to speak of its literary and musical and artistic en- 
tertainments and exhibitions, may become to a country boy with 
the proper moral stamina, an education which will be most 
valuable to him during the whole of his after life. 

And finally, we are told that boys in Great Britain become 
Latin scholars because they are brought up upon Latin. This 
ancient custom has never been introduced into Canada, and, on 
account of the difference between the ideals of the old world and 
the new, it is not likely that itever will be. Ifa boy wishes to 
pursuethe study of classics after his graduation he ¢an go, as many 
of Queen’s sons have gone, to institutions whose chief work is to 
give post-graduate instruction. But the liberal admits that 
this will scarcely fill the bill; for ifa boy is to become a great 
classical scholar he must begin very young, for youth is the 
best time for learning languages. To get over this difficulty 
a number of semi-private schools might be established for the 
purpose of giving young boys from nine to twelve and upwards 
instruction in classics, with of course the minimum of instruc- 
tion required in other subjects essential to matriculation. These, 
while naturally being open to any one, would not be schools 
for the masses, but only for a select few who wish mainly to 
give their strength to classical literature. 
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I have called these semi-private because they might be 
licensed by the Education Department and be subject to Depart- 
mental inspection and receive some share of Departmental aid. 
But the chief expenses of the school must be supplied out of 
fees. These being schools in one sense under Departmental 
control, and in another sense quite independent, might from 
time to time receive private endowments, until they finally be- 
came endowed schools, doing aspecial kind of work, and form- 
ing for Ontario the closest approximation she is likely to get 
to the gréat English schools such as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, etc. 

N. F. Dupuis. 


BIOLOGICAL STATION, CANSO, N.S. 





HE Dominion Biological Station was last spring trans- 
ferred from St. Andrews, N.B., to Canso, N.S. The 
transfer was an undertaking of considerable difficulty. The 
building was placed upon a large scow and towed round the 
southern end of Nova Scotia by the revenue cutter Curlew 
(Capt. Pratt). In stormy weather the Curlew sought the shelt- 
er of some safe harbour ; in fair weather she steamed eastward, 
and in about two weeks, landed her charge safe in Canso har- 
bour. The library, apparatus and re-agents had been previous- 
ly packed and sent ahead by car.. 

The assistant director, Professor Ramsay Wright, assum- 
ed charge as soon as the laboratory arrived. Much work had 
to be done to prepare it for the scientists who were expected the 
middle of June. The building was dragged up on shore, high 
above tide mark. Carpenters and plumbers were brought from 
St. John, N.B., and a large tank for fresh water was built 
upon the roof, and connected with the wash basins inside. A 
hot-air engine was installed to pump fresh water from a neigh- 
bouring well ; and a hand force-pump, to draw salt water from 
the sea. AS we were cramped for accommodation, part of an 
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adjoining building was rented for a reference library and read- 
ing room. 

Canso was chosen as the location for the laboratory for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is the largest fishing centre in 
Canada; and in the second place, its coast is entirely unlike 
that of Passamaquoddy bay, where the station has been located 
for the two previous seasons. As thecentre of the Nova Scotia 
fishing trade, we naturally expected to get material from fisher- 
men, which it would be difficult to procure elsewhere; and as 
a different coast produces a different fauna, we expected that 
the prevailing animals at Canso would be very different from 
those at St. Andrews. Nor were we disappointed. 

Canso is the most easterly part of the mainland, and it is 
here that most of the Canadian vessels out-fit for the Newfound- 
land ‘‘ Banks” fishing. Here also they can sell their ‘‘catches” 
to the largest fish merchants in Canada, the Whitman Bros., 
who send fish all over the New England states, to the West 
Indies, and to Europe. They employ about 250 hands—all 
men, for the stress of living has not as yet, in this Arcadia, 
driven women to compete with men in the labour market. 

The harbour is well protected on all sides by the out-lying 
islands. Here may be seen, any day in July, from thirty to 
sixty fishing schooners, lying at anchor, and waiting for bait, 
ice and fresh water. Bait does not drop miraculously into a 
vessel’s hold. It must be caught. Now, the great bait for cod 
is squid. The squid ‘ strike” the coast at very irregular times 
during the summer—hence the waiting, sometimes, for three, 
four, or even six weeks. Suddenly they appear in millions, 
and in a few hours every schooner is laden with barrels of bait. 
Ice, with which to preserve the squid, must of course, be pro- 
cured ; also fresh water tor the ship’s crew of eighteen or twenty 
men: then off to the ‘‘ banks.” 

Much of the bait and all of the ice and fresh water are sold 
to the fishermen by the Whitman Bros. The local grumblers 
say that the Whitmans ‘‘own the town.” An outsider would 
say that the enterprise, the energy and the ability of the Whit- 
man Bros., give to the town its whole prestige in the fishing 
business, and most of its commercial importance. The firm 
keep everything in stock that a fisherman needs, from the pro- 
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verbial needle and anchor to nets and squid jigs. Canned goods, 
ropes, Sails, hard-tack, pork, beans—all are there in almost end- 
less profusion. 

The coast islands are chiefly masses of granite rock, round- 
ed, hollowed and notched by glacial action. Soil there is little 
of: trees there are none. Shrubs are of course abundant, but 
whether there were ever trees of large size is doubtful. 

Grass Island, just opposite the town, was the site of the 
first French settlement and fort. ° To-day, the outlines of the 
old fortifications can be made out with difficulty. Half a dozen 
shallow holes, scattered over the island, mark the location of 
the wells of the Aadbztants. How these were dug is a mystery. 
Touch the ground at any spot you please, and you strike bould- 
ers. Small and large they lie closely massed together ; sand 
and gravel fill up the inter-spaces. Farming on the island, 
Or indeed, for miles around Canso, is out of the question. As 
well try to farm a reef. 

We often pity the early settlers of Gattis struggling to 
clear their land and make a home in the forest; but their lot 
was easy compared with that of the French colonists of Canso 
and Sable island. The western colonist had an excellent farm 
when the land was cleared of trees; the poor Frenchman cut 
down the trees to finda ‘‘causey o’ stanes.”” No wonder he 
turned from his discouraging task, to the more remunerative 
one of fishing. 

The whole eastern ‘einen’ consists of rounded hills of 
massive rocks. Interspersed among these are smaller hog’s- 
backs of boulders and gravel, and between these are low-lying 
marshes and devil’s muskegs. In such a country, a house- 
builder’s foundations are as solid as the ‘‘everlasting hills,” 
but his cellars, wells and drains are expensive luxuries. The 
fencing is very varied. Sinking post-holes, is difficult work, 
so that the telegraph and telephone companies bank their poles 
breast high with stones ane earth, and anchor them, at the 
curves, with ‘‘dead men.’ 

About a mile and a half from Canso is the village of Hazel 
Hill, the terminus of the cables of the Commercial Cable Co. 
Here the manager, operators, repairers and their families re- 
_ side. The village nestles on the slope of a hill, and looks upon 
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a very pretty lake, dotted with islands. The Company, in very 
truth, own the place, land, houses, streets, school house, — 
everything but furniture and children. To get the best men, 
and the best service, the Company has to pay high salaries, 
and make the place attractive. It contributes to the stipend of 
two clergymen of different denominations ; it pays the doctor's 
bills; it supports a library. The main building containing the 
executive offices, and operating rooms, is said to be the finest 
in the world. | 

Mark Twain claims that New England has a greater vari- 
ety of weather than any other place in the world. Canso, from 
all accounts, would appear to be a goodsecond. Not that there 
is much snow in winter. The sea is too near for that. But 
fogs, gales, rain, hail and snow, make forests impossible and 
life miserable, except for two monthsinsummer. During July 
and August the weather its charming. Cool bracing air, 
bright sunshine, gfistening sea, and glorious sunsets, render 
the place very attractive and healthful. 

Visitors, however, are not numerous. Apart from those 
who go to see relatives, and apart from the workers at the labor- 
atory, the only visitors last summer were Miss Mowat, of Toron- 
to, and her brother-in-law, Mr. Langton. Mrs. Wright, the wife 
of the assistant director, could scarcely be considered a sum- 
mer visitor, for did she not spend some time every day in the 
laboratory helping her husband in his irksome and unending 
labours ? 

But to return to the laboratory. Toronto University had 
four workers in attendance, Professors Wright and Macallum, 
and graduate-students Neish and Fraser. Dr. Stafford repre- 
sented McGill; and Professor Fowler and myself represented 
Queen’s. No other Canadian universities were represented. 
By courtesy a table was set apart for a worker from Columbia 
University, N.Y. Professor Prince, the director, completed 
the staff. 

Each man took some problem and worked away at it for 
dear life, so hard, indeed, that one would suppose the staff were 
all paid high salaries and driven by a taskmaster. Breakfast 
at 8 o'clock, and off to the laboratory ; dinner at 12.30 p.m., 
and backagain; tea at six. The mail arrived about 7. in the 
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evening, and half the village was collected around the post- 
office awaiting its distribution. A glance at the papers, an 
eager reading of friendly or love letters, then off for a walk 
along the Tittle, as the westerly channel was called, to see the 
golden sunset. 

What did we do in the laboratory, you ask? Why work, 
of course. The botanist whose name you may find in manya 
page of Gray’s systematic text-book, was off over the hills in 
the early morning, hunting for his beloved wild flowers. He 
kept his weather eye open for the deadly muskegs. He knew 
that the Hebrew bible, which ‘he: always carried in his vest 
pocket and read in leisure moments, was a safe anchor for his 
soul ; but he was not quite so sure that it would support his too, 
too material body if he slipped into one of the bogs of Guys- 
boro county. So he gave them a wide berth, but always came 
home laden with specimens of the local flora. Then for the 
next day or two you might see him pressing and drying his 
treasures around the laboratory platform, and later on labelling 
and packing them for transmission to the museum of Queen’s 

University. 

| The physiologist was a magnificent specimen of a High- 
lander, six feet four inches tall, anumber eight head set square- 
ly on his shoulders, deep chest, wavy black hair streaked with 
grey here and there. I once heard him accused of lack of hu- 
mour, but the man who made the accusation was as conceited 
and stupid as Charles Lamb’s early riser. Anyone who had 
ever seen the physiologist smile, or his eye light up at a witty 
remark or a good story, would at once see that keen appreci- 
ation of humour was one of his pleasing characteristics. He 
continued the investigations he had begun at St. Andrews. 
He captured jelly-fish by the dozen and ‘‘pickled” them for subse- 
quent analysis at Toronto. He determined the temperature and 
specific gravity of the sea-water ; made laborious analyses of it, 
and sought to determine its relationship to jelly-fish life. If 
you are interested further in his researches, look for his articles 
in the proceedings of the Canadian institute. 

The acting director worked upon the plankton. Every 
morning the laboratory assistant rowed up and down the har- 
bour dragging fine silk nets behind the boat so as to catch 
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specimens of the minute life always found at the surface of the 
sea. When Professor Wright reached the laboratory, the 
‘‘catch”’ was awaiting him. A little was placed upon a square 
of glass and examined under a microscope. And trying work 
it was to eyes and head alike. All day he examined the ‘‘spoil”’ 
carefully; made pencil drawings, consulted scientific memoirs, 
and made notes. The labour seemed endless. Whither did 
it lead, if anywhere? The plankton is of the utmost importance 
as food for young fish. It is now known that many fish lay 
their eggs near the surface of the open sea. When the eggs 
hatch out, the young fry, often only a few lines in length, must 
have food, and their usual food is found among the plankton, 
As a consequence, plankton investigations in fresh and marine 
waters have come to occupy a very prominent place in modern 
biological research. 

Then we had a parasite hunter. It is long since Dean 
Swift made the well-known rhyme about the fleet-footed flea, 
but one needs to make an examination of a number of animals, 
internally as well as externally, to see how universally they 
are afflicted with parasites. Dr. Stafford had worked at Leip- 
sic for two or three years with the celebrated Professor Leuck- 
art, and came back to Canada with the conviction that there 
was nothing so important in the animal kingdom as Treme- 
todes. Every fish or other aquatic animal that came into the 
laboratory he examined with the greatest care and the ‘‘plund- 
er” he obtained was safely stowed away for future study. There 
is room in Canada for a good deal of special work in this field, 
and Dr. Stafford is likely to cover the ground pretty thorough- 
ly during the next few years. 

One day late in the season a dynamite fiend reached the 
laboratory. He had come to kill fish. Everybody at first gave 
him a wide berth. It was felt that he was not a safe compan- 
ion for sober-minded scientists. Besides, there was the cruelty 
and immorality of the thing. No humane society existed in 
Canso so far as could be learned, and.consequently the duty 
of prosecuting him for flagrant violation of the law devolved 
upon no one in particular. 

Every day you could hear the infernal bang of the explos- 
ive in the harbour, and a minute afterwards, see the white bellies 
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of the fish glistening at the surface. Ghoul-like the experiment- 
er gathered them up and took them ashore. There hecut them 
up, and threw their remains back into the sea. What did it all 
mean? Qn inquiry, it turned out that he was investigating the 
effects of dynamite upon fish life, and was to report his fiendish 
operations to the Minister of Marine and Fisheries. It seems 
that dynamiting fish was begun by some half-dozen boats at 
Grand Manan during the summer of 1goo, and that no less 
than ninety boats were reported as engaged in the illegal prac- 
tice in 1901. The dynamiter was collecting facts. It was felt 
that reliable information should be available if any changes 
were to be made in the existing law and regulations in regard 
to dynamiting fish. 

The dynamiter professed to have proved that the fish were 
killed by the bursting of the swim-bladder, and internal hemorr- 
hage. The sudden explosion subjects the fish to enormous pres- 
sure. AS a consequence the swim bladder is ruptured, and the 
change in the position of the gases thus liberated inside the fish, 
changes the centre of gravity from the dorsal to the ventral sur- 
face. Hence the fish, if not killed outright, rises to the surface of 
the water andswims on its back. Many fish, however, sink to the 
bottom and are of course lost. When this happens itis usually 
caused by the escape of the internal gases through the mouth 
or other opening, and the consequent loss of buoyancy. 

How many dead fish floated away in the tide stream at 
Grand Manan last summer, will never be known. In one ex- 
periment at Canso, nearly one-third of the fish which were kill- 
ed in one explosion were observed lying on the bottom. In 
another experiment in St. John harbour, 20 fish (gasperiau) were 
found in one of the fishing wiers, after the tide had gone out. 
Only seven had floated to the surface, and only seven remained 
alive. 

It was clearly shown that when pollack were plentiful, large 
numbers could be killed by exploding a cartridge of dynamite 
among them. At Grand Manan last summer, according to one 
eye witness, a fisherman’s boat was often filled in two hours. 
But in this case the animals were coming in at flood tide, and 
the waters were literally swarming with them. At Canso, ex- 
plosions in the open sea brought up comparatively few pollack. 
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This was because they were spread over a large area. Out at 
sea, therefore, fishing with dynamite could scarcely be made a 
financial success. 

The dynamiter buried two ghosts for the fishermen. One 
was that dynamiting on or near the fishing grounds would 
frighten away the fish. In place of this being the case, it _ 
turned out that more fish were caught towards the end of the 
two weeks experiments than when they began. Fish are not so 
easily frightened. The other dread was that lobsters caught in 
the lobster traps or stored alive in floating pounds, would be 
killed. In support of this, one sailor told a pitiful story of a 
fisherman near Eastport, Me., who had lost, thorough one 
blast 300 yards distant, his whole catch for the season, amount- 
ing to over 500 lobsters. Explosions at Canso, at distances 
all the way from eighty feet down to ten feet from a lobster trap, 
resulted in leaving the animals uninjured and frisky. No 
doubt the 500 lobsters of the sailor’s yarn did die, but not from 
dynamite. They were suffocated in a small unaerated pound, 
in much the same way that the British soldiers were, in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. 

Are fish eggs and larva killed by dynamite explosions? 
Because if they are, this is one of the strongest objections that 
can be urged against the practice. Surface netting after ex- 
plosions in both fresh and salt water, and subsequent 
microscope examinations of the material thus collected, failed to 
show that the percentage of dead eggs or larva was increased 
to any appreciable extent. As is well known, ova and fry both 
live near the surface of the sea,.and it is difficult to understand 
how these tiny organisms could be killed by dynamite ex- 
plosions any more than by the waves of a big storm. 

An interesting result was obtained at St. John at the in- 
stance of the fishermen. They often lose many salmon through 
the depredations of sea-lions or seal. These animals frequent 
the wiers and kill numbers of the imprisoned fish. The fisher- 
men naturally wished to know if seals could be killed by dyna- 
mite. Fortunately one of these animals happened along just 
as the other experiments were concluded. The men rowed out, 
and a bomb was thrown towards the seal, just as he dived forty 
or fifty feet away. When the tide went out, he was found dead 
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sixty or seventy yards from the site of the explosion. Blood 
was oozing from his eyes and nose. Evidently he had been 
killed by fracture of the skull. 

A strong objection was clearly brought out in nearly all 
experiments. Large numbers of immature fish were killed. 
Not one-third of those which come to the surface in fresh water _ 
could be sold in the market. At St. John, the harbour for a 
quarter of a mile was covered with dead fish, 800 half grown 
ones being counted as the result of the explosion of one small 
stick of dynamite. Of course immature fish are killed in other 
ways. Thousands of young fish perish in wiers all along our 
coast, after each outgoing tide. Fishermen leave them to rot 
upon the shore. The responsibility for this terrible destruction 
of fish life rests with the Dominion government, and means 
should be taken to put an end to it. Fishermen should be 
compelled to return the immature fish to the sea, and so long as 
this waste of young fish is allowed to go on, it is silly to prohibit 
dynamite fishing on the the score of its wasteful destruction of 
life. | | 

In many respects last summer’s operations were more Sat- 
isfactory than those of previous years. The director, while 
heartily interested in the station, has hitherto been so burdened 
by his duties as Dominion Fish Commissioner, that he could 
not give the time and attention to the laboratory which he de- 
sired to give. As a consequence, Professor Wright was ap- 
pointed his assistant, and an admirable one he made. He was 
present during the whole season, and gave unstinted aid at 
every turn. And the Messrs. Whitman—who can sufficiently 
thank them for the unending assistance which they gave to the 
workers during the whole summer? Time after time a steam 
tug and crew were placed gratis at the disposal of the workers ; 
and it is only simple justice to say that without the Whitmans 
our results would, in some lines of research, have been very 


meagre indeed. 
A. P. KNIGHT. 
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UGAR is one of many substances classed by the chemist 
under the head of carbohydrates. Among the most im- 
portant in addition to sugar, are starch and cellulose. The 
latter is the essential constituent of cotton, linen and paper. 
Some of the gums, too, such as gumarabic, are in whole or in 
part, carbohydrates. 

The name carbohydrate is given because the substances 
are composed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, the last two 
elements being in the proportion in which they exist in water. 
Sugar, starch and cellulose are therefore in a sense mercly 
charcoal and water, and water may be removed from them 
leaving a black mass. But though chemists are able to pro- 
duce charcoal and water from sugar and cotton, they are unable 
to reverse the process, otherwise the sugar industry would be 
quite different from what it is. 

In the different carbohydrates the proportion of carbon and 
water may be different ; for instance, starch and cellulose have 
somewhat over 44 per cent of’carbon, while ordinary cane-sugar 
has less than 42 per cent, and another kind of sugar has ex- 
actly 40 per cent. | 

The production of starch and sugar from their elements 
which is so difficult of attainment in our laboratories, is readily 
accomplished by the growing plant. When wood burns or 
decays, the carbon in it is changed tnto the gas carbon dioxide, 
often called carbonic acid. There is, therefore, always a store 
of carbon dioxide in the air. The leaves of plants form starch 
from carbon dioxide and water. But starch is not soluble in 
water and must be changed into some soluble form, such as 
sugar, in order to be carried to other parts of the plant. When 
the carbohydrate reaches the place where it is to be stored it 
very frequently is all changed back to starch again, and so in 
the potato tuber an accumulation of starch is found. In the 
Same way in the maple there is a reserve of starch which re- 
mains largely unchanged during the winter. In the spring the 
reserve is called upon by the tree and starch is once again 
changed into sugar, and in the sugar maple is found to a great 
extentin the sap. Not only is the tree a laboratory in which 
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a carbohydrate is produced from simple constituents, but in it 
one carbohydrate may be changed into another. 

Of the carbohydrates called sugar there are several kinds, 
among which the most important are cane sugar, grape sugar 
and milk sugar. Grape sugar or glucose* is prepared in large 
quantity by heating starch with oil of vitriol. Oil of vitriol 
sometime contains arsenic as an impurity, and if arsenical oil of 
vitriol is used to convert starch into glucose, the latter may re- 
tain some of the arsenic. Glucose is made use of in the manu- 
facture of some fermented liquors, and nearly two years ago very 
extensive poisoning by arsenic was traced to beer, which appar- 
ently derived its arsenic from oil of vitriol used in the prepar- 
ation of glucose. As the name grape sugar suggests, glucose 
is one of the important constituents of grapes and forms the 
solid sugar of old raisins. Any one that eats raisins knows 
that glucose 1s not so sweet as ordinary sugar; but being cheap- 
er it is Sometimes used as an adulterant. 

The sugar that we are accustomed to see upon our tables 
is called sucrose or saccharose to distinguish it from other 
sugars. The ordinary name is cane sugar. It is not difficult 
to change it into glucose and another Sugar somewhat similar to 
glucose, and when cane sugar is employed for the production 
of alcoholic liquors 1t has to be so changed before fermentation 
will take place. The cane sugar used for the purpose is usually 
very impure and not easily made fit for food, and hence would 
probably be wasted unless employed in fermentation. As grape 
sugar is found not only in grapes but in many other fruits, so 
cane sugar 1s obtained not solely from the sugar cane, but from 
other sources as well. 

The sugar obtained from beets is sucrose and so is the su- 
gar in the juice of sugar maple. If maple sugar were purified 
as are the products of the cane and the beet, it could not be dis- 
tinguished from them. Maple sap contains a purer sucrose 
than sugar cane Juice does; it has only a very little glucose and 
the other impurities are also less. It is the part of the maple 
sugar that is not sugar, the impurities, so to speak, that are the 
valuable ingredient, for they give it its peculiar flavor. 


*Of late years glucose and a number of similar sugars have been syn- 
thecised from their elements by a round about process, but cane sugar has 
not been so produced. 
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A number of years ago when cane sugar was very expen- 
sive, maple sugar was a staple article of diet in some parts of 
the country, but now it has become rather a luxury and is priz- 
ed for its flavor, which is specially agreeable. Maple sugar is 
much more easily manufactured than cane or beet sugar, the 
juice being merely boiled down and occasionally skimmed until 
it has become a thick brown liquid. It is then allowed to cool, 
a sediment, the so called sugar sand, settles, after which it is 
boiled still further till the sugar is ready to crystallize out. 

The coarser kinds of brown sugar are obtained from the 
Sugar cane juice in a similar way, but a little lime is usually 
added in order to assist in the process which it does partly by 
neutralizing organic acids present. A good deal of the impurities 
coagulate and form a thick scum, the d/anket scum, which is 
removed and the juice is boiled. Formerly the boiling took 
place in open pans but at the high temperature necessary the 
sugar was partially burned, forming caramel. In order to 
avoid this trouble the juice is now only partially concentrated 
in open pans and further evaporation takes ‘place in closed ves- 
sels or kettles from which the air is partially exhausted. The 
removal of the air allows water to be boiled off from the juice 
at a much lower temperature than is the case in open pans, and 
the sugar is not so darkened. The vacuum pans are often ar- 
ranged in a series of three or four, each of which is more nearly 
freed from air than the one preceding. This arrangement pro- | 
vides for economy in fuel. Some twenty or twenty-five years 
ago sugar of a very light-brown colour was sold under the name 
vacuum pan sugar, at twelve or thirteen cents a pound; now, 
though most of the sugar is made in vacuum pans, the name is, 
I believe, not met with in the trade, doubtless for the very rea- 
son that it is not now a distinctive feature that evaporation 
should be carried on in vacuum. 

Brown sugar from the sugar cane, whether obtained from 
evaporation in open or in vacuum pans has, if it is not too dark, 
a rather pleasant taste and for some purposes is considered 
more suitable than white sugar. When white sugar was seven- 
teen or eighteen cents a pound and brown sugar ten or twelve, 
the latter was used quite extensively. 

In those days beet sugar was unable to compete with cane 
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sugar, in the first place because the juice of the beet contained 
a relatively small quantity of sugar, and in the second, because 
the impurities in the beet sugar juice are not only more difficult 
to get rid of but are decidedly disagreeable, so that brown sugar 
obtained from beet juice is unpalatable. 

It is the characterand not the quantity of the substance in beet 
juice that is objectionable. There is less glucose than in the juice 
of the cane but on the other hand there is more of substances like 
common salt with, however, a sharper taste. These substances are 
difficult to get rid of and the probability is that the beet sugar 
industry was kept back for a number of years just because the 
treatment that is now known to be advantageous when applied 
to beet juice had been proved disadvantageous in the case of the 
sugar cane so that the experience gained with the latter was pre- 
judicial to success with the former. As already mentioned, a 
little lime is added to cane juice during boiling. This is for the 
purpose of neutralizing acids and the quantity of lime used is 
only 0.2 or 0.3 percent. It was known long ago that lime 
forms a compound with sucrose or cane sugar and that it dark- 
ens glucose. This last characteristic limits the amount of lime 
used and the experience gained with cane sugar influenced the 
process for beet sugar. But beet juice contains very little glu- 
cose and it pays better to add a very considerable quantity of 
lime. This lime carries down a good many impurities and also 
takes with it some sugar, but the latter is recovered. The juice 
is left clear and on evaporation yields sugar. The molasses 
left after the sugar has partly crystallized out still contains a 
good deal of sugar, possibly nearly a quarter of the whole, and 
the waste in this molasses was for a long time a hindrance to 
the beet sugar industry. But now the sugar is largely recover- 
ed, one process being to form the solid compound of sugar and 
lime already spoken of, to remove this from the impurities and 
finally to separate the sugar from the lime. 

The amount of sugar per head consumed annually in Eng- 
land is eighty-six pounds. <A good deal of this is used in jams 
and jellies and is exported, and probably in the United States 
sugar is actually eaten,to a greater extent than in Britain, 
though the amount consumed is placed at sixty-three pounds 
per head, a figure considerably below that for England. Thirty 
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years ago the amount consumed in the United States was only 
thirty-eight pounds for each inhabitant so that the increase in 
consumption is very marked. This is largely owing to the 
cheapness of sugar now compared with thirty years ago. Fifty 
years ago sugar was a rare luxury. 

The amount of sugar, raw and refined, brought into Canada 
in the ten years ending 1900, amounted to 2,877 million pounds, 
which, assuming the population to be five millions, would be 
about fifty-seven pounds for every man, woman and child. In 
the ten years ending 1880, the amount of sugar imported was 
998 million pounds, or fora population of four millions, twenty- 
five pounds each. 

All our sugar is tmported, but while in the ten years end- 
ing 1880 we imported over six times as much refined sugar as 
of raw, in the ten years ending 1900 we imported twenty-three 
times as much raw sugar as of refined. So the question is, 
very natural, ‘‘should we not manufacture as well as refine 
our sugar?” We cannot grow sugar cane. In the United 
States even, not much more than one-eighth of the sugar con- 
sumed is produced from cane in their own country. There, 
attention has been turned to the sugar beet and we should also 
investigate the subject. 

Messrs. W. R. Perrin & Co., of Toronto, have issued a 
pamphlet on the beet sugar industry and beet sugar machinery, 
in which is given a history of the industry in Europe and 
America. 

Just about one hundred years ago sugar was first made 
from beets on the manufacturing scale. Sugar at that time 
cost between $1.50 and $2.00 a pound but even that price was 
less than the cost of manufacture from beets. Napoleon, while 
fighting England’s army, fought also against England’s com- 
merce, and blockaded European ports, thus excluding English 
sugar brought from English colonies, and he set aside land in 
France for the cultivation of beets. After Napoleon’s downfall, 
colonial sugar was once more brought through England to Ger- 
many, and the beet sugar industry in that country where first it 
arose was ruined for anumber of years. Political antipathy to 
England kept up the industry in France since the French would 
not buy English sugar. Moreover, improvements were made 
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in the processes and for a number of years France led the world 
in the production of beet sugar. About 1840, however, Ger- 
many came to the front once more and has held the position till 
this day. 

At the beginning, the beets used contained two or three 
per cent of sugar, but by 1840, varieties had been cultivated 
containing five or six percent. In Germany, an excise duty 
was put upon beets used in the manufacture of sugar. If, how- 
ever, any of the sugar was exported, a drawback was allowed. 
In 1869, the law passed, assumed that beets contained eight 
per cent sugar, so that the manufacturer would get as much 
drawback from the government if he exported eight tons of su- 
gar as he had paid on one hundred tons of beets. But owing, 
on the one hand, to improved cultivation of the beet, and on 
the other hand, to improved methods of extraction, instead of 
twelve and*one-half tons of beets being necessary for the pro- 
duction of a ton of sugar, less than eleven tons were required in 
1877, and in 1898 only seven tons. Now, therefore, the Ger- 
man manufacturer obtains fourteen instead of eight tons of su- 
gar from one hundred tons of beets, and if he exports the whole 
amount receives a drawback of fourteen dollars from the govern- 
ment for every eight dollars he had already paid to the govern- 
ment; in other words he has a bounty on six tons out of four- 
teen. The production of raw sugar in Germany increased from 
378,000 tons in 1878, to 1,755,000 in 1898. This may not 
have been a blessing to the German government for it was es- 
timated in 1888, and probably the case is the same still, that the 
amount paid in bounties equalled the total wages of all the 
workmen in all the German sugar refineries. But at all events 
Germany leads the world in the production of beet sugar and 
the beet is now the source of considerably more sugar than the 
sugar cane. 

Within the last five or six years the United States has 
made great advance in the beet sugar industry. Many years 
ago attempts were made to manufacture sugar from beets, but 
factories were built in unfavorable localities and the farmers 
could not or would not raise beets in sufficient quantities. So 
though a factory was built in 183%, and others were put up sub- 
sequently, the first company that succeeded was established in 
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1879, in California, and has continued operations ever since. 
But it was not till the government at Washington took up the 
matter, in 1897, that substantial progress was made. Spas- 
modic work had been undertaken by the Governmental Depart- 
ment of Agriculture previous to this date, but strenuous and 
continued effort has been put forth only during late years. In 
1897, the government imported a large quantity of sugar beet 
seed from Europe and distributed it free among farmers on con- 
dition that they should send samples of the beets grown, for 
analysis by the government chemists. Individual States also 
took up the matter, agricultural colleges and experimental sta- 
tions became interested, and the parts of the country most suit- 
able for beet culture are being gradually determined.  Cali- 
fornia is so far, the largest producer of beet sugar of any of the 
United States, but in Michigan the growth has been very ra- 
pid. In 1898, there was only one sugar factory ; in 1goo there 
were ten. The condition in Michigan ts specially interesting. 
In Northern Michigan lumbering has been carried on very ex- 
tensively and the timber areas have been rapidly denuded. It 
came to be a very serious question what use was to be made of 
the land after the timber was removed. The soil was consider- 
ed too sandy for ordinary agricultural purposes, but it turns out 
to be very suitable for beet culture. 

The experience in Michigan is very valuable to us in Ontar- 
io, because the conditions are sosimilar to our own. The sum- 
mer temperature and climate are not far different, and experi- 
ments already carried out in Ontario show that in some parts of 
the province we can raise beets containing a larger quantity of 
sugar of greater purity. The summer temperature that seems 
to be best in the United States is not above 71° Fahr. for the 
average of June, July and August, and as a working basis the 
zone lying between an average temperature of 71° and 69° was 
marked out as the region for the beet culture. But the north- 
ern limit is not defined and a large portion of Michigan has a 
lower temperature than 69°. The farther north beets can be 
grown the greater the percentage of sugar in the juice and the 
higher the coefficient of purity. The ‘‘coefficient of purity” is 
the ratio of the sugar to the total solids dissolved in the juice 
and if one hundred pounds of beets give a juice containing 
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fifteen pounds of dissolved solid matter, twelve pounds of which 
is sugar and three pounds some other substance, the sugar con- 
tent is said to be 12 per cent, with a coefficient of purity 80. 
The sugar content and the purity are the factors that determine 
the quality of the beet. <A high coefficient of purity is the more 
important of the two because impurity, to a very considerable 
extent prevents the sugar crystallizing. For every pound of im- 
purity a pound of sugar is kept from crystallizing, even under 
the most favourable conditions in factory work. Beets contain- 
ing 12 per cent sugar with a coefficient of purity 80 will yield 
nearly as much crystallizable sugar as beets containing 13 per 
cent sugar of 75 coefficient of purity and would be preferred be- 
cause the cost of extracting the sugar is less. 

The reports of the Ontario Government for 1901 are not yet 
at hand, but in 1900 experiments in sugar beet culture were car- 
ried on in the districts of Aylmer, Welland and Newmarket. 
The first two places had an average temperature of 67° and the 
third of between 65° and 66°. The highest yield of sugar ob- 
tained by any of the farmers experimenting was 17.2 per cent 
in the Newmarket district. The coefficient of purity in this 
particular case was 87.3, but another farmer in the same dis- 
trict reached a coefficient of purity of 88.4. In the Welland 
district the coefficient of purity was on the average somewhat 
higher than in the Newmarket district, and the highest coeffic- 
ient reached was 88.8, but the highest percentage of sugar was 
16.8. The results are higher than any recorded in the analyses 
made in 1899, of a large number of samples from all parts of 
the State of Michigan. It would probably be better if the yield 
in the same year were compared, but I have no record of the 
experiments in Michigan in 1goo. It is fair to say that in 1897 
one sample in Michigan is recorded with 18.94 per cent of su- 
gar of 89 coefficient of purity, but this was one sample out of 
four hundred and sixty-five. There is no reason to believe that 
in Ontario we have reached the highest limit, and in any case 
our present record is such as to show that beets can be very 
successtully grown in this province. 

The value of beets as an agricultural product is well estab- 
lished. The crop requires constant attention. The plants 
must be properly thinned out and kept thoroughly weeded. 
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The cultivation of the soil must be more thorough than for any 
other of our ordinary crops. The cost of cultivation is between 
$35.00 and $40.00, but twelve tons of beets per acre is a small 
vield and each ton is worth a minimum of $4.50. This would 
leave at least $14.00 per acre profit. In the Newmarket dis- 
trict the lowest profit was $11.40 per acre and the highest 
$80.22, the larger number of experimenters realizing between 
$20.00 and $30.00 per acre. 

Beets of course must be grown in rotation, and the deep 
ploughing and cultivation necessary for the beet crop is of great 
advantage for the other crops, so that the raising of beets is in- 
directly as well as directly advantageous. 

It is not merely the sugar of beets that is valuable. The 
leaves and tops of the beets as well as the pulp from which the 
juice has been extracted are of value as food for cattle, and they 
form very important fertilizers. The sugar itself does not re- 
quire anything front the soil; it is produced from carbon dio- 
xide and water, or as it has been said, it is ‘‘condensed sun- 
shine, wind and water.”” Hence, if all the beet except the su- 
gar“ were returned to the soil, other fertilizers would be un- 
necessary. 

The value of sugar imported into Canada is $7,000,000 a 
year, an amount equivalent to nearly $500 annually for every 
man, woman and child in Kingston, and is almost exactly the 
assessed value of its taxable realestate. Think of building a city 
nearly as large as Kingston every year, by keeping in our own 
country the manufacture of the sugar we consume. Moreover, 
the growing of beets provides a quantity of valuable food for 
cattle and pigs, and gives a stimulus to the dairy and meat 
trade. 

The consumption of sugar tends to grow. In the United 
States the consumption per capita has more than doubled in 
fifty years, while the same result was attained in thirty years in 
Canada. During the last twenty-three years in the United States, 
the actual increase in consumption annually has been 12 per 
cent, due on the one hand, to growth of population, and on the 
other, to an increase in individual consumption. In order to 
supply this increase alone, fifty new factories of the ordinary 
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size would need to be built every year, each factory would re- 
quire five thousand acres of beets and would produce about five 
thousand tons of sugar annually. To supply the present con- 
sumption in Canada, twenty-five or thirty such factories would 
be required and one or two additional ones should be built each 
year. 


Since sugar is now used on such a large scale, being treat- 
ed as a food and not as a condiment as was formerly the case 
when it was expensive, the question arises whether it is really a 
desirable food. Investigations on this point have been made 
especially during the last seven or eight years. Foods may be 
divided into two main classes, the nitrogenous, such as albumen 
and similar substances of which eggs and meat largely consist, 
and the non-nitrogenous, including starch, sugar and fat. The 
nitrogenous foods are necessary for the construction and main- 
tainance of the tissues, the non-nitrogenous provide the energy 
evidenced in heat and muscular work. Whether starch, sugar 
or fat will be used for the latter purposes depends partly upon 
personal liking, and to a certain extent it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence which of the three is eaten. Sugar, however, is the near- 
est to the form in which the nutriment is carried in the blood 
and the effect of using sugar is more rapidly apparent. Hence 
sugar is the best food for the restoration of tired muscles or for 
the prevention of fatigue. It has been proved of very special 
value to soldiers on the march. Experiments have been tried 
in which part of a company had a very considerable quantity of 
sugar with their rations, while the others were either without 
sugar altogether or had merely a quantity sufficient to act as a 
condiment. The use of sugar was so satisfactory that in Ger- 
many the recommendation was, made that the quantity of sugar 
supplied to the soldiers should be largely increased. Sugar 
seems to be advantageous under any circumstances of special 
Strain due either to enforced work or to the stimulus of climate. 
The writer knows several Canadians who found that while living 
in the United States they used considerable more sugar than at 
home. As we come to live under higher pressure we shall pro- 
bably consume more sugar even than we do now and there is 
little likelihood of the world’s sugar industry declining. 
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Are we in Canada going to have the share in it that our 
conditions of soil and climate warrant, or are we going to 
allow the profit arising from this industry to be absorbed by 
other countries ? 
| JOHN WADDELL. 


JEWISH WOMEN AND THE LAW. 





HE father, among the ancient Hebrews, exercised very 
great rights over his family. He might even kill his 
child. The sacred record tells us how Jephthah, one of the 
judges of the land, sacrificed his daughter; and the patriarch 
Abraham was willing to kill his son—his only son Isaac— 
when duty seemed to demand the act. A father might, if he 
saw fit, interfere with his unmarried daughters’ most solemn 
religious vows and obligations. He might sell his child to re- 
lieve his own distress, or offer his boy or his girl to his creditor 
asa pledge. He nat only disposed of his daughter’s hand, but 
also chose wives for his sons ; the selection was, however, some- 
times made by the mother. 

Death was the punishment of a child who struck a parent, 
or even cursed one; though the father himself could not inflict 
the penalty, but had to appeal to the whole community to do so. 
(Ex. xxi, 15, 17; Lev. xx, 9; Gen. xxiv, 4; xxvil, 1; Judges 
XIV, I. 

A child must stand in the presence of her father. The law 
requires equal reverence towards father and mother. However, 
if both parents demand something at the same time the father 
must be obeyed first. Sons, even after marriage, are bound to 
honour their parents, but married daughters are exempt. 
(Glover, Jewish Laws and Customs). 

The Rabbis say that the word ‘‘ Eve” comes from a word 
meaning ‘‘to talk,” and that the mother of us all was so nam- 
ed because, soon after the creation, there fell from Heaven 
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twelve baskets of chit-chat and she picked up nine of them 
while her husband was gathering the other three. 

In the whole of the Bible there is hardly a single reference 
to romantic love between a man and a maid. __But the violence 
of the tender passion is, perhaps, alluded to in the famous verse 
anent a man leaving his father and mother and cleaving unto 
his wife, and they twain being one flesh. (Finck, Romantic 
Love, p. 110). ; 

The Old Testament is the source of all Jewish law, but to 
understand it one has to interpret it by the aid of the Mishnah 
and the Gemara, which together make up the Talmud. This 
wonderful book is an encyclopzedia of law, civil and penal, hu- 
man and divine ; it records the thoughts of a thousand years of 
the national life of the Jewish people. Many of the Talmudic 
laws date back to a hoary antiquity, and are contemporaneous 
judicial interpretations of the Biblical laws. The opinions of 
the Rabbis contained in this wonderful literary wilderness are 
like the decisions and dicta of the judges as given in the modern 
reports. 

Speaking of the creation of Eve, Rabbi Joshua, of Siknin, 
said to Rabbi Levi: ‘*The Lord considered from what 
part of man he should form woman; not from the head, 
lest she should be proud; not from the eye, lest she should 
wish to see everything; not from the mouth, lest she should 
be talkative ; not from the ear, lest she should wish to hear 
everything; not from the heart, lest she should be jealous ; not 
from the hand, lest she should wish to find out everything; not 
from the feet, in order that she might not be a wanderer ; only 
from the most hidden place, that is covered even when a man 
is naked, namely, the rib.” 

A heathen emperor said to Rabbi Gamliel: ‘‘Your God 
is a thief, as it is written, ‘And the Lord God caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept. And he took a rib from 
Adam.’” The Rabbi’s daughter said: ‘‘ Let me answer this 
aspersion. Last night robbers broke into my room and stole 
therefrom a silver vessel, but they lefta golden one in its stead.”’ 
The emperor replied, ‘‘I wish that such thieves would come 
every night.” 

Among the Hebrews, celibacy was a thing seldom heard 
of, so it is among the Jews of our day. They,have a;proverb, 
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‘* He that has no wife is no man.”” Marriage was looked upon 
by the Hebrews as a religious duty. According tothe Talmud 
the authorities can compel a man to marry, and he who lives 
singly at the age of twenty is accursed by God as if he were a 
murderer. (Westermarck, p. 141). It is true that, about the 
beginning of the Christian era, among a small class, the idea 
that marriage is impure gradually took root. ‘‘The Essenes,”’ 
says Josephus, ‘‘ reyect pleasure as an evil, but esteem contin- 
ence and the conquest over our passions to be virtue. They 
neglect wedlock.” 

A modification of the patriarchal principle, whereby the ° 
father had the whole say in the marriage of his children, took 
place as early as the seventh century before Christ; and accord- 
ing to the Talmud a marriage, to be valid, must be contracted 
with the voluntary consent of both parties concerned. (Ewald, 
the Antiquities of Israel, p. 190). 

The stories of Dinah and Rebecca, of Rachel and Leah, in 
Hebrew lore, have rendered us familiar with a man winning 
his bride by purchase from, and by rendering services to, her 
father. In all branches of the Semitic race, men had to buy, or 
serve for, their wives: the ‘‘mohar” or “ mahr,” being origin- 
nally the same as a purchase-sum. Inthe pastoral of Ruth and 
the prophecy of Hosea, the bridegroom actually says he has 
bought his bride. The purchase of wives became, under the 
Talmudic laws, merely symbolic, the bride-price being fixed at 
anominal amount. The modern Jews, according to Michaelis, 
have a sham purchase among their marriage ceremonies, which 
is called ‘‘ marrying by the penny.” (Westermarck, pp. 404, 
395: 

Moses forbade marriage with mother, mother-in-law, step- 
mother, sister, step-sister, aunt, daughter, daughter-in-law, 
and step-daughter, also with the sister of a wife who was still 
living, and with a brother’s wife if she were widowed and had 
children by the brother. (Lev. xvii, 8, 15, 17, &c.)  Mar- 
riage with aliens was by no means rare, although (Ewald, p. 
193) the Jew scarcely recognized such a union with a person 
of another faith. The Biblical student knows how strongly 
Ezra felt on this point, and how he compelled the Hebrews 
‘to put away their heathen wives and the children born of 
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them. The Rabbis feared lest idolatry should be again prac- 
tised by the people, and so sought to keep them apart from 
other nations; and on account of the doctrine of the Trinity 
the Jewish worshippers of the one God were torbidden to 
intermarry with Christians On the other hand, Justinian de- 
clared the marriage of Christians and Jews to be unlawful and 
adulterous. During the middle ages marriage between Jews 
and Christians was forbidden by both Jews and Christians; even 
at the present time mixed marriages are very rare. (Wester- 
marck, pp. 374, 375). By the ancient law of England if any 
Christian man did marry with a woman that was a Jew, or a 
Christian woman did marry with a Jew, it was felony, and the 
party so offending should be burntalive. So says Burn, quot- 
ing Coke. But Fleta saith such transgressor shall be buried 
alive. 

Daughters had to marry within the tribe of their fathers, 
so that the inheritance should not be removed from tribe to tribe. 
(Numbers, xxvi, 4-8). 

In the description in the book of Proverbs of domestic fel- 
icity, it is assumed that the husband had only one wife, and the 
Hebrew seems to have been alone among the Semitic people in 
adopting monogamy as the general practice. Herr Andree 
says that the desire of offspring was the cause of the polygamy 
that was found among the Jews. Doubtless polygamy and 
concubinage were common among the Jews in the patriarchal 
age ; Abraham, Esau and Jacoballindulged in thisway. The 
writer of Exodus implies that these excesses were not forbidden 
to the chosen people. Later on, Solomon had seven hundred 
wives, princesses, and three hundred concubines, and his son 
Rehoboam was bad enough. Indeed, polygamy was such a 
matter of course that the law did not even criticise it. (Ex. xxi, 
8-10; Deut. xxi, 10-17). According to the Talmud it was per- 
mitted, although the number of legitimate wives was restricted: 
to four. The New Testament does not expressly forbid it ex- 
cept in a few special cases. About the eleventh century the 
Rabbis forbade polygamy. Among European Jews it was 
practised during the middle ages, and among those living in 
the Mohammedan countries it occurs even to this day. (West- 
ermarck, pp. 489, 432). 
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Among the ancient Hebrews, marriage was not a religious 
contract, and there is no trace of a priestly consecration of it 
either in the Scriptures or the Talmud. Yet Ewald takes it for 
granted that a consecration took place on the day of the betroth- 
al, or wedding, though the particulars have not been preserved 
in any ancient description. (Ewald, pp. 201 et seq., Wester- 
marck, p. 425). 

Sir Walter Besant in ‘‘The Rebel Queen,” thus describes 
a Jewish wedding: ‘‘To begin with there is a beautiful velvet 
canopy supported by four men, who are witnesses. There 
must be at least ten men present as witnesses. The parents of 
both bring the bride and bridegroom and place them under the 
canopy. The chief Rabbi of the synagogue should be there if 
possible, and the Chassan, or Reader. First they take a glass 
of wine and pray. Then the bride and groom drink of the 
wine one after the other. Thenthe bridegroom puts the ring 
on the bride’s finger, and says, ‘‘ Behold thou art consecrated 
to me with this ring, according to the law of Moses and Israel.” 
After that they read the marriage contract, and they drink more 
wine with benedictions. Then they break the glass and the 
company all cry out together, wishing good luck to the newly 
married pair. Then they have a feast, as great a feast as they 
can afford; a feast that lasts, sometimes, for seven days.” 

Among the ancient Jews betrothal took place twelve months 
before the marriage. During that year the woman remained at 
home; she could only be freed by death or divorce. 

Betrothal among the Jews is as binding, so far as it goes, 
as marriage itself, and it may not be severed without a ‘ get” 
or divorce paper; the broken engagements of the Gentile 
world are infrequent among them. Betrothal is to the Jews as 
solemn an act as marriage, and it may be consummated either 
by the gift of money from man to woman, or by means of a 
‘betrothal brief,” while ‘living together” if not moral or legal, 
is held by some authorities to be binding. At betrothals the 
couples are entertained at a banquet as at a marriage, and they 
receive gifts as lavishly as on the day of the actual union. 
(Glover, Jewish, etc.) 

A married woman was legally incapable of acting apart 
from her husband, and yet practically the Hebrew wife was on 
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a social equality with her husband. According to circumstances 
she could be poetess, prophetess, judge and warrior, without 
her sex being the least obstacle to her legitimate influence ; 
nor was she thought unworthy of taking a part in the most im- 
portant public affairs; the respect which she at all times inspired, 
perhaps, manifested itself still better in the bosom of her family, 
of which she was not only one of the constituent parts, but, as 
she is proclaimed in the Bible, the firmest support. In later 
days she was permitted to object to her mother-in-law or any 
other person living with her, if such party was likely to annoy 
her. In the middle ages a Jewish matron had a voice in de- 
termining her place of residence. If she from love of the goodly 
land of Palestine and of the Holy City determined to remove 
thither from some foreign land or other town, and her husband 
refused to go with her or let her go, she could demand from him 
a bill of divorcement ; so, too, could she free herself from an 
unpatriotic spouse, if, their home being in the city of the Great 
King, he desired her to go to some other town, or being else- 
where in Palestine, he wished to take her into Gentile lands. 

The Rabbis say many kind things about wives. Rabbi Jose 
said, ‘‘I never call my wife ‘‘ wife,” but ‘‘home.” .‘*‘ All the 
blessings of a household come through a wife, therefore should 
a husband honour her,” says another. <A third remarks, 
‘‘ Men should be careful Jest they cause women to weep, for 
God counts their tears. Love thy wife as thyself, honour 
her more than thyself. He who lives unmarried lives without 
joy. If thy wife be small bend down to her and whisper in her 
ear. He who has seen his wife die, has, as it were, been pres- 
ent at the destruction of the sanctuary itself. The children of 
aman who marries for money will prove a curse to him.”’ One 
went so far as to say ‘‘ All women are presumed to be inno- 
cent.’’ These are very different from what Chrysostom said of 
women: ‘‘a necessary. evil, a natural temptation, a desirable 
calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fascination, and a painted 
lie’ ; or Tertullian’s name, ‘‘ The devil’s gateway.” 

On the other hand, the tenth commandment seems to em- 
body the common sentiment of the Mosaic time as to the position 
of a married woman when it places the wife in the same category 
as the man-servants and the maid-servants and the oxand the ass. 
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The words of King Lemuel, taught him by his worthy mother, 
show unmistakably that the virtuous wife was in reality a hard- 
working servant, ever busy and vigilant. ‘‘She seeketh wool 
and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands.” ‘‘ She riseth 
while it is yet night.”” ‘‘She girdeth her loins with strength, 
and strengtheneth her arms.”’ ‘‘ Her candle goeth not out by 
night.” ‘She eateth not the bread of idleness.” 

Women are not required to wear the tallith (the prayer 
cloth) at their devotions ; nor are they permitted to wear phyl- 
acteries, or even to write the Scripture extracts for these holy 
articles. No matter how rich a man may be, his wife ought 
not to be lazy or idle. It is the duty of the wife to wait upon 
her husband. (Glover, Jewish Laws and Customs). 

No Jewish woman may appear in public bareheaded. It 
is as great an offence for a man to beat his wife as it is for him 
to beat his neighbor, and if he persists in doing so the eccles- 
iastical Court may chastise him, excommunicate him, or com- 
pel him to divorce her. This is the rule, but if she sins by 
cursing him or insulting his parents, he may, apparently, ad- 
minister wholesome discipline in the shape of bodily punishment. 
According to the law of Moses as given in Numbers,—a 
husband might interfere with and cancel the most solemn vows 
and promises made by his wife, if he did so as soon as he knew 
of them. (xxx, 6, 7, 8, 10, IT1-15). 

A married woman was not liable in damages for things 
done by her during her married ae for the husband had con- 
trol of her property. 

As a rule widows were allowed to marry again, but the 
High Priest was forbidden to marry a widow, one divorced, a 
polluted woman or a harlot; this classing of these women to- 
gether shows in what light widows were regarded. (Lev. xxi, 
7, 14). There was, however, no objection to a priest marrying 
a widow. The widowed daughter of a priest, if childless, 
might return to her father’s house and eat again of the offerings. 

There was an obligation imposed upon the brother of a 
deceased husband to marry his sister-in-law when she became 
a widow, if there was no child. This custom was called the 
Levirate and was once very wide-spread in the world, being 
found among nations differing greatly from one another, such 
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as Mongols and Melanesians, Ostiaks and Chippewas, Hindoos 
and Abyssinians. A specific instance of this is given in Gen- 
esis (xxxvuill, 8), and the general law is laid down in Deuter- 
onomy (xxv, 5 and 6). Apparently, under certain circum- 
stances, the brother-in-law might refuse to take the widow to 
wife, but if he did he incurred public contempt and had to sub- 
mit to open insult. If he married her, the first child was con- 
sidered the child of the deceased. The object of this law seems 
to have been to keep alive the name and family of the dead, and 
to prevent the inheritance being scattered. Apparently the 
poor childless woman had no right to object. Sometimes a 
husband when dying divorced-his wife so that she would not 
become his widow, or subject to the law of marrying his 
brother. | 

The Talmud appears less kind to the widow than the Kor- 
an. It specifies, indeed, that the fortune of the husband is 
security for the personal effects and the dowry of the wife, but 
it does not place her among his heirs, as did Mahomet. The 
Jewish widow was a charge upon her children, or, if she had 
none, upon her own family. If she had no friend she obtained 
a share of the public charity and offerings. People were for- 
bidden to afflict her, but the rights granted her were few. 
(Lev. xxii, 13; Deut. xxvi, 12). 

Among modern Jews a woman has to wait ninety days be- 
fore marrying again ; aman may marry thrice, but a woman 
only twice. 

The money originally paid for the purchase of the bride 
became in time the marriage portion, and among the Hebrews 
this ‘‘mohar,’” or a part of it, was given to the bride herself. 
Abraham’s servant ‘‘ brought forth jewels of silver and jewels 
of gold, and raiment, and gave them to Rebecca; he gave 
also to her brother and to her mother precious things.” (Gen- 
eSIS XXIV, 53). 

The Hebrews in early times gave daughters as a dowry part 
of the ‘‘mohar” ; but afterwards a woman who married was en- 
dowed with a portion called ‘‘nedunia,” of which the husband 
had the usufruct as long as the marriage lasted. It was consid- 
ered a religious duty for a man to give some dowry to his 
daughter. (Westermarck, 413, 415). In later times this 
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was left with the husband and he gave a document pledging his 
property for its payment on his death or divorce. 

The appeal of the five daughters of Zelophehad, of the tribe 
of Manasseh, to Moses, and the claim they made for the portion 
of the land that would have been their father’s had he lived, 
settled the law with regard to the succession of women, and de- 
cided that if a man died having no son, then the property 
passed to his daughters. This case is a most interesting one 
in many ways; it is the earliest record we have of women ap- 
pearing as plaintiffs, and in person ; it is the only case report- 
ed in the Bible in which rights of property are decided by a 
regular judicial proceeding, and in which the parties are 
known; it was heird twice and is reported thre: times. (Num- 
bers Xxvii, I-11; XxXxvi, 1-13 3; Joshua xvil, 1-6). 

Now-a-days, a wife’s earnings belong to her husband. A 
married woman cannot sell or dispose of any property acquired 
by her during her marriage, as her husband has the use of it 
while their union lasts. She can, however, dispose of the sep- 
arate estate she had before marriage. 

The Bible is not tender towards adulterers. It makes no 
distinction between the culpability ot the man and that of the 
woman. Stoning tis the punishment for both; this terrible 
penalty is inflicted not only on the faithless wife, but also on 
the incontinent francée. The accomplices even are put to 
death. Some precautions were, however, taken to mitigate the 
rigor of the law ; the woman was sometimes given the benefit 
of the doubt ; if the crime was committed in the fields, only 
the man was stoned, as he only was supposed to be guilty. 
Two witnesses were, in all cases, necessary to esfablish the of- 
fence. The erring slave woman was not punished with death. 
(Deut. xxil; Lev. xix, 20-22). 

Among the modern Jews (according to Alexander's His- 
tory of Woman) an adulteress 1s in winter immersed in cold 
water for several days together without any regard to the sever- 
ity of the season, and obliged to stand there until an egg 1s 
boiled hard. In summer she is stripped naked and exposed for 
some days to the stings of bees and ants. (Vol. II, p. 362). 

A husband was not permitted to condone his wife’s guilt. 
The death penalty for this sin was abolished at an early date, 
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but the erring wife was compelled to leave her husband, and 
as she lost her marriage portion and was not permitted to mar- 
ry her paramour, she was in a bad Way. 

No matter how long a husband was absent from his home, 
and unheard of, no presumption of his death arose, and until 
the death was clearly proved, the wife could not marry again. 
To obviate this difficulty a kindly husband often ere his depart- 
ure gave her a divorce conditional that it should come into 
effect if he did not return within a specified time. 

On the Sabbath a woman must not paint her face, or rub 
it with a comb to redden it; nor may she braid or comb her 
hair, or wash her clothes orany part of her body, except her 
hands, feet and face, or dust her clothes or look in a mirror. 
It is unlawful for a Jewish woman to teach; in fact, it is for- 
bidden to teach girls any part of the law, except those which 
are easily understood: nor were women allowed to write the 
law for the phylacteries. (Glover, Jewish Laws and Customs). 

Among the ancient Jews a husband could divorce his wife 
at pleasure. We know how Abraham divorced Hagar. The 
earliest restrictions are found in the Deuteronomic Code, these 
are two in number: if a man falsely accused his wife of an- 
tenuptial incontinence he could not divorce her; nor could a 
ravisher. (Deut. xxii, 13-19, 28, 29). 

Deuteronomy was very accommodating to the husband and 
authorized him to repudiate the wife ‘‘if she finds no favor in 
his eyes because he hath found some uncleanness in her” ; then 
he could write her ‘‘a bill of divorcement and give it to her 
hand, and send her out of his house.” She might go and 
marry again, but there never could be a re-marrying to the di- 
vorcing husband if she married anyone else. (Chap. xxiv, 1-4). 
According to the Koran, if a man divorced his wife a third time 
he could not re-marry her again until she had married some one 
else, Although the law had only two exceptions to the hus- 
band’s power to divorce his wife under any and all circum- 
stances, yet the oral law—the Mishnah furnished three other 
exceptions—when the wife was insane, was in captivity, or was 
so young as not to be able to understand a bill of divorce. The 
theoretical right of husband to divorce at pleasure was also mod- 
ified by the formalities required in the preparation and delivery of 
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the bill of divorcement, and the fact that the husband had then 
to pay over his wife’s dowry. An insane man could not divorce 
his wife, nor could a deaf-mute unless he had been such when 
married. 

The school of Shammai, in the first century B.C., held 
that a man could not divorce his wife unless he found her guilty 
of sexual immorality, and they interpreted the ‘‘some unclean- 
ness” as meaning this. The rival school of Hillel held that a 
husband need not assign any reason for his divorce, that he might 
~ even do it if she spoiled his dinner, or if he found another wo- 
man more beautiful than she, and that the ‘‘some uncleanness”’ 
meant anything distasteful to him. 

At length early in the eleventh century by a decree of 
Rabbi Gershom ben Yehudah, it was decided that the right of 
a woman should be assimilated to that of a man, and that the 
wife could not be put away without her consent, except where 
good cause was shown by the husband, and for the same rea- 
sons a wife might obtain divorce from her husband. 

In early days when the husband was king and law-giver 
and judge in his family, the wife could not get a divorce—it 
was useless appealing from Philip drunk to Philip sober; yet 
the germ of her right to sue for a divorce exists in the Penta- 
teuch, and we read there that if a husband on taking a second 
wife does not provide his first wife with ‘‘her food,: her rai- 
ment and her duty of marriage,” she may go out free. (Exod- 
us xxi, 7-14). The Jewish theory has ever been that the hus- 
band gives the wife the bill of divorcement, but at a very early 
period if he hesitated to give it when the wife was entitled, the 
Courts helped him to get out of the improper state of mind in 
which he was by inflicting corporal punishment—usually nine 
and thirty stripes. Salome and Herodias, of the royal house 
of the great Herod, sent divorces to their husbands: Josephus 
disapproved of this and declared that it was done in contempt of 
Jewish law. Jesus of Nazareth condemned sueh conduct and 
stated the Jewish law accurately when he said, ‘‘if a woman 
shall put away her husband and be married to another she com- 
mitteth adultery.” 

According to the Rabbis a woman was entitled to demand 
a divorce if her husband falsely accused her of antenuptial 
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misconduct ; if he refused her her marital rights, ‘‘ her duty of 
marriage’; if he was impotent; if she vowed to abstain from 
connubial intercourse, or if she declared herself unclean, and he 
was a priest; or if he refused to support her, or beat her, or 
deserted her; apostatized or became licentious; even if he 
became afflicted with leprosy or other serious disease, or took up 
some malodorous business, like smelting copper and tanning 
hides, or if he vowed a vow, such as that she shall not eat this 
or wear that, or go thither, or borrow any cooking utensil from 
her neighbor (as this will give her a bad reputation). <A be- 
trothed damsel could be freed only by death, or a divorce like a 
married woman. | 

The law favoured a re-marriage after divorce, provided the 
wife had not meanwhile been the spouse of another; if she had 
been, such a re-marriage was ‘‘an abomination before the Eter- 
nal.” There were several cases in which the husband was advised 
not to re-marry his wife after he had divorced her. The Rabbis 
recommended a separation if no children were born. 

The divorced woman, like the widow, became her own mis- 
tress, was suz gurits. She could be married ‘‘to any man whom 
she desired, except a priest, the man with whom she was 
suspected of wrong-doing, the messenger who brought her the 
divorce bill from foreign parts, or the judge who had held the 
vows for which she was divorced, binding ;’’ but she had to 
wait three months. If a priest did marry her he was liable to 
thirty-nine stripes. 

The divorced woman was entitled to her dowry, her separ- 
ate estate acquired before or during her marriage, and her earn- 
ings. She lost her right to her dowry by misconduct, by 
adultery, by taking vows before her marriage and keeping them 
secret from her husband, by concealing physical defects which 
justified her husband in divorcing her; or if she offended 
against the Mosaic Law, or the rules of good taste, and gave 


her husband food on which no tithe had been paid, or went 
abroad bareheaded, with her hair loose, or sat spinning in the 
Street, or flirted with strangers, or talked in so loud a tone in 
her own house that her neighbours could hear her; or if she 
deserted or refused to cohabit with her husband. (Amram, Jew- 
ish Law of Divorce). 
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The modern Jews consider it lawful and pleasing to God 
to divorce a wife if she be guilty of evil habits. A first wife 
should not be divorced unless she is guilty of some kind of 
moral obliquity. 

Now-a-days re-marriage of divorced couples is allowable 
and they need not wait for this the ninety days required after the 
issue and signing of the decree of divorce before the woman can 
wed a new husband. A woman will not be divorced merely to 
allow her to take another husband. A priest is not allowed to 
take a divorced woman to wife. A divorcee has to return her 
wedding presents. (Glover, Jewish Laws, etc.) | 

The giving of a bill of divorcement is peculiarly a Jewish 
form of separation. The Arabian—who lived in his father-in- 
law’s tent—was content to leave his wife, saying, ‘‘Begone, I 
will no longer drive thy flocks to pasture.” Among the Be- 
douins the formula was, ‘‘ She was my slipper and I cast her 
off”; or, ‘‘Thou art to me as the back of my mother.” 
The Roman and Greek said, ‘‘ Take thy things and go.” 
It is not known how old ts the bill of divorce (or get) now 
in use, but Maimonides, in the twelfth century, gives it as 
already ancient. The numerous rules and requirements as to 
the phraseology, the mode of writing, the manner of delivery 
and the materials used, soon made the granting ofa bill too in- 
volved and difficult a matter for a layman to undertake, so 
that the matter fell into the hands of a judge or Rabbi, and he 
made the divorce still more difficult as he exercised all his 
powers of persuasion against the separation. In one case it 
was much discussed whether a geé was valid if written on the horn 
of a cow; in another, if written on the hand of a slave. One 
Rabbi held it could not be written on anything animal or edible, 
and the general opinion was that a ge¢ inscribed on anything 
attached to the ground was void, because it had to be severd 
from the soil before it could be delivered to the wife, and the 
law was clear that nothing could be done to the document Le- 
tween the writing and the delivery. (Amram, Jewish, etc.) 
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WERE HOMER’S ACHAEANS CELTS? 





HIS is the question to which Professor Ridgeway has ad- 
dressed himself in his ‘‘ Early Age of Greece,’ the first 
volume of which has just been issued by the Cambridge Univers- 
ity Press, and to this question he gives an affirmative answer. A 
discussion of his book in the Quarterly Review, for July, 
gives the chief points of his argument ang furnishes many of the 
facts used in the present article. 

As a preliminary to this question, it was necessary to enter 
upon a thorough investigation of the Mycenaean civilization 
and its creators. This civilization he, with most scholars, pro- 
nounces to be indigenous, and not introduced by alien invaders 
or borrowed from Asia or Egypt. The originators were the 
old-time Pelasgoi and by them it was carried to its full devel- 
opment. Of the Pelasgoi as a people, historians have taken 
but scant notice, considering the accounts of them as largely 
mythical, mere old wives’ fables, but the persistent tradition of 
them in Greek story, and the clear references in Herodotus and 
Thucydides, with the detailed accounts of Pausanias and Stra- 
bo and fuller knowledge of the conditions of early Greece, are 
receiving at last the recognition they deserve. These Pelasyot 
were the founders of Greece's earliest civilization and its chief 
Promoters until it reached its culmination. After many cent- 
uries of splendor, attracted by its wealth, warlike tribes from 
the North broke in and overthrew the ancient seats of civili- 
zation. Homer in his poems combines characteristics that are 
Mycenaean with others that are true only of the invading 
Achaeans, and his war-lords in their daring, lust of war, weap- 
Ons, size, and yellow hair, are Celtic chiefs, become kings by 
the fortune of war: 

The difficulty of getting an approximately true picture of 
early Greek history is much greater than it is in the case of 
Babylon and Egypt. With every important discovery in the 
Euphrates valley, literary documents of such value are being 
brought to light that the history of the Euphrates valley and its 
royal lines from the time of Gudea or Sargon, 3800 B.C., is 
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almost as reliable as the History of England from the days of 
William the Conqueror. 

As for Egypt we have through its temples, tombs and 
pyramids, its paintings and documentary history, its literature 
and its relations with Palestine and the Mesopotamian and 
Hittite kingdoms, a wealth of material that enables us to form 
a fairly true picture of its life, its art, religion and social and 
political culture. To such a degree has Egyptian history be- 
come a serious study and so secure are its reconstructions that 
Manetho, the historian of its dynasties from Menes onwards, 
who was long esteemed another ‘‘father of lies,” has become 
an accredited authority from the time of the discovery of the 
tomb of Menes, henceforth no more a ‘‘mythical” But gen- 
uine monarch. | 

While thus in other quarters there have gone hand in 
hand happy conjecture, excavation and reconstruction from the 
days of Layard and Champollion onwards, with Greece it has 
fared far otherwise. There the schools of ‘‘ literary interpret- 
ation”’ and ‘‘ Homeric authorship’”’ have largely absorbed the 
energies of scholars. It is only since the revelation of Hissar- 
lik, identified with Troy, and its eight cities, Tiryns and its 
colossal walls, and the citadel of Mycenae with its shaft-graves 
and golden treasures, that the belief took serious hold of class- 
ical scholars that Greece had a past like other nations, and that 
a correct view of Historical Greece and its literature, whether 
classical or Homeric, must come from studying that prehistoric 
period a fond. 

Discovery has proved the existence ofa civilization of a 
magnificent and colossal type, antedating the classical and Hom- 
eric period. Homer with all subsequent authorities, agrees that 
the former generations were better than the latter. Evidences 
of this early civilization are found all over Greece, in the rock- 
graves and abandoned fortresses of Mycenae, Tirynsand Goul- 
as, in the vast beehive tombs and treasure buildings of Orchomen- 
os and Sparta, many constru ted of stones so huge that only the 
fabled Cyclopes could have built them. Only a people of great 
mechanical skill, whose kings were enormously wealthy and 
possessed of authority as absolute as that of the Pharaohs over 
their serfs, could have raised these vast structures. When 
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Historic Greece opens before us, the tribes are poor, but with 
the spirit of freemen, and their kings have an authority that is 
limited by a council or by the popular voice. What happened 
in the interval, between the time when the older civilization 
reached its culmination, and Greece again commenced the task 
of building up a new civilization less grandiose but fairer and 
more humane than the earlier Mycenaean period? The inrush 
of invading Celtic hordes from the North—the Achaeans of 
Homeric verse. 

Up to the time of the recognition of a real Mycenaean civil- 
ization existing in Early Greece and advancing through pro- 
gressive stages of development from the lowest city stage of an- 
cient Troy till it reached its fullest manifestation in Mycenae, 
Homeric scholars in general had treated the poems as the 
glorification of an ‘ideal’ legendary age that existed only in the 
splendid imagination of the poet. Others fancied they discern- 
ed in these poems the record of vast intertribal movements and 
combinations but dimly apprehended by the poet himself, and 
even refracted in the transmission, but these fancies had no 
background of historical facts. 

As soon, however, as the splendid panorama of an earlier 
culture, almost forgotten by the Greeks themselves, began to 
be unrolled, the spirit of identification set in, and the movement 
was general on the part of Homeric scholars to recognize the 
historic background of Homer to be the Mycenaean civilization. 
The idealizing power of the poet had as its substratum a solid 
body of facts. The picture given to us was a representation of 
the life, feelings, manners and stage of culture of the Greeks of 
that earlier age. 

There were discrepancies, however, between the Homeric 
and Mycenaean culture that could not fail to be noted, and yet 
could not be reconciled. In the first place, the dead in Homer 
are cremated ; the Mycenaeans bury their dead. In the second 
place, in Homer, the iron age is fully developed ; the Mycen- 
aean age is one of bronze. 

It is to solve these difficulties that the Celtic theory of the 
Origin of the Achaeans is invoked. 

The dead in Homer are cremated; the Mycenaeans 
bury their dead. From the first origin of Mycenaean culture 
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till its decline, inhumation was the general practice. All the 


excavations of sites of earlier cities, ranging in age from 2000 
B.C. to 1000 B.C., tell the same story. The shaft-graves of 
Mycenae, the tombs all through the Peloponnesus, the prehis- 
toric graves of Athens and Salamis and Orchomenos, all testify 
that the body was consigned intact to its resting place. 

The same mode of disposing of the dead prevailed also in 
later Greece, as authentic history makes it known to us. The 
only break in the continuity of tnhumation is the practice’ of 
cremation in Homeric times. If Homer's Greeks were pure and 
unalloyed Mycenaeans, why did they depart from the ancient, 
time-honoured practice? To break the force of such a question, 
it has been suggested that cremation was the practice of nomad 
tribes, as in a sense the Greeks might be considered when war- 
ring against Troy. But the great nomadic tribes of the past, 
whether African, Arabian or Scythian, have never cremated 
their dead. Nor did any of the great empires of antiquity ever 
practise cremation at any period of their historical career, neith- 
er Egypt nor Phoenicia, or Babylon, or Assyria, or China. 

Outside the area of Central Europe occupied by Celts and 
Teutons, cremation of the dead was practisedonly by the Romans, 
Persians, Hindoos and Achaeans. In Italy the Pile-dwellers, 
the earliest stratum of population now identified with the Lig- 
urians, practised inhumation. Cremation came in with the 
Umbrians, a later stock which, extending from the Alps to the 
Sabine territory, held relations more or less intimate with the 
races of Central and Northern Europe. In Rome, cremation 
was practised only in the later Republic and earlier Empire. 
Cicero and Pliny, both good authorities, declare inhumation 
to be the older practice. Many of the older conservative families, 
the Cornelii for example, resisted the newer mode. The Persians, 
down to the time of the great Cyrus, practised the burial of the 
dead. In both these cases cremation came in from the North; in 
the case of Rome, from the Celtic tribes of the Upper Danube; in 
that of Persia, possibly from India. In. both Italy and Persia 
burning of the dead comes in at a comparatively late period. 
Into Greece it was introduced about 1200 B.C., into India poss- 
ibly about 2000 B.C. In either case it was imported by 
alien peoples; into India, by an Aryan race coming, in all 
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provability, from Central Europe; into Greece by the Achaeans 
coming down from the Celtic area of the same region. 

All lines of investigation point to the region north of the 
peninsulas of Italy and Greece as the source of the practice of 
cremation. Here in South Germany among the Austrian Alps 
and along the western half of the Danube was the home of the 
Celts, while the eastern course of this same river was the seat 
of the Goths and Scythians. Ancient writers who have describ- 
ed the tribes of Northern Europe make no distinction in extern- 
al features between Teutons and Celts. The physical charac- 
teristics they give to the one apply to the other. Both are 
described as of large stature, massive limbs, having yellow hair, 
and blue eyes. Hesiod and Strabo further say that their chi'd- 
ren had white or tow hair which deepened in colour as they 
grew older. By physical anthropologists the tribes of North 
Germany have been identified with the Teutons and those of 
South Germany with the Celts. The further distinction has 
been pointed out that the Teutons are a long-headed race, while 
the Celts were broad-headed, and that while the Teutons were 
in the New Stone Age the Celts had introduced the use of 
bronze and were thus the bearers of culture to Europe, and 
from them extended north and south the use of this metal. 
Situated as they were in a region where metalliferous ores were 
unlimited they became acquainted with the superiority of iron 
to bronze and thus were the founders of the early iron age in 
Europe. Ina country that was covered with forests, they had 
abundant fuel to cremate the dead, and to this practice they re- 
sorted, not only to preserve their dead from wild beasts, but 
especially to waft the soul on billows of fire to the lofty seats of 
their gods who dwelt in the sky. 

From this Celtic area the practice of cremation spread 
northward, to the Teutons and Scandinavians. Tacitus 
tells us that the illustrious men among the German tribes 
were burnt upon the funeral pyre with their arms and horses 
and thus ascended to join in the skies their warrior god Odin. 
In Sweden the nobles in the bronze age were cremated, the 
lower classes buried in the earthh When a Norse chieftain 
died, his body was placed in state on a burning galley which 
was carried by the winds into the deep. Charlemagne by an 
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edict put a stop to cremation among the Saxons. This same 
practice was carried out by the Anglican tribes who settled 
England from the Thames to the Scottish border. In all 
these cases by an investigation of the old graves it is proved 
that the practice of cremation advanced gradually northwards 
from the Celtic area, and to the Celts must be attributed its 
origin. It comes in with the Bronze Age and passes gradually 
away with the advance of the Age of Iron. 

The writers of ancient Greece and Rome knew well the 
skill of the Celts as workers in metal, and discoverers of the 
use of iron, and their statements are fully confirmed by the 
excavations made by Archaeologists in various centres of 
Celtic civilization in South Germany. Hallstatt in the district 
of the Taurisci has yielded the most important results to the 
pick of the excavator, although similiar, but less extensive, 
discoveries have been made at Glasinatz and other points. 
At Hallstatt a thousand graves have been opened and seven 
thousand objects picked up, furnishing a complete knowledge 
of the implements, weapons, ornaments, furniture, and 
manufactures of the Celts. The Celtic culture of Hallstatt is the 
culture of the Achaeans. The Achaeans, therefore, were Celts, 
and nowhere else can a solution of the origin of Achaeans be 
found than in the Celtic area. Homer’s Achaeans cremate their 
dead, have offensive weapons of iron, round shields with bosses in 
the centre of them, wear bronze coats of mail or breast plates, 
and likewise greaves of bronze ; while both men and women 
fasten their clothing with a fiduda or brooch. In all these re- 
spects they are at one with the ancient occupants of Hallstatt 
and at variance with the Mycenacans. The Mycenaeans prac- 
tised burial of the dead, knew nothing of iron swords, 
spears or arrows, their shields are not round but shaped like 
the figure 8, exhibiting a double bipartite form, nor were they 
of bronze but of leather and they were without a central boss. 
Furthermore, in the numerous ruined sites and ancient tombs 
that have been examined no trace has been found of breast- 
plates, coats of mail or greaves of bronze nor of the brooch. 

In many other -respects, the Homeric descriptions of 
Achaean life and manners, apply rather to a virile northern race 
than to the men of the Mycenaean culture. Homer’s chiefs are 
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represented as preparing themselves forthe battle and refresh- 
ing themselves after toil by feasting themselves on huge roasts 
of meat cooked at their camp fires. This is a feature rather of 
the diet of the North than of the South. Meat and bread and 
wine are their constant food. Besides, we know that all My- 
cenaean cities were situated near the water and the Pelasgoi are 
represented, by Greek historians, as fish-eaters. Mighty roasts 
belong to a land of mighty forests and mighty fires, to a land 
such as that of the Celts, who furthermore were the great cattle- 
‘breeders of antiquity. Indeed, Homer knows not only of the 
cow with curving horns, but also of another breed which is na- 
tive to the North, the short and straight-horned species. And 
in the battles that are fought upon the plain of Troy, the fre- 
quent use of the horse in combat and the skill shown in hand- 
ling the war chariot savour rather of the Celt whose fame was 
so wide-spread as a horse-breeder, that at a later period Roman 
grooms swore by Epona, the Celtic patron goddess of the stable, 
than of the Mycenaean Greek ina land where mountains were 
plentiful, fodder scarce, and the sea ever at hand as a readier 
means of locomotion. 

On another Homeric difficulty arising out of Homer’s con- 
tradictory conceptions of the after-state of the soul, does the dis- 
covery ofa Celtic stratum of population super-imposed upon 
the earlier Mycenaean population bring light and reconciliation. 
Homer’s custom of cremation is Celtic, his faith is Pelasgic. 
Among the Mycenaeans inhumation is universal as over all 
Africa and Asia. A difference of religious practice implies a 
difference of belief and theological attitude. All inhumating 
peoples have the belief in an Underworld, to which the soul 
passes after being interred. Thus the Babylonians have their 
dark house of Irkalla, the Hebrews their Sheol, the Egyptians the 
realm of Osiris to which all pass after death—the righteous alone 
journeying on tothe fair fields of blessed Ialu. So the Mycen- 
aeans believed in an underworld kingdom, that of Hades, to 
which the £zdo/on or double of the man betook itself, while the 
soul still clung to the body in its earthly resting place the 
grave, at which stated offerings were made, and food offered to 
maintain a semblance of existence in the tomb, to strengthen 
the strengthless hands of the dead. It was of this house of 
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Hades so drear that the great Achilles said, ‘‘Rather would | 
live on earth as the hireling of another, with a landless man 
who had no great livelihood, than be king among all the dead 
that be departed.” This is the Mycenaean and usual Greek 
conception of the after-state of the dead. 

The practice of cremation, however, associates itself rather 
with the conception of a world above, the notion of a blessed 
Asgard, the home of the happy gods, a Valhalla to which the 
illustrious dead rise on the flames of the funeral pyre to the 
banqueting-hall of the gods. It involves the conception of a 
departure once for all of the spirit never again to return to 
earth and of an after-life of perpetual gladness. In all these 
respects the Celtic differs from the Mycenaean conception of 
the dead, and agrees with the Aryan Hindu view, whereby 
Agni (ignis) fire, the messenger of men to gods and gods to 
men leads up the spirit of the good to Yama, the king of the 
dead. - 

This blending of two different conceptions of the after life, 
a Pelasgic with a Celtic conception is especially apparent in 
the account Odusseus gives of his visit to Hades, whereof he 
says that he went down into the House of Hades, but in his de- 
scription of the journey in the ‘‘ Nekuia,” the Eleventh Book of 
the Odyssey, he represents himself as going inhis black ship to 
the utmost limits of the Ocean-stream, to the land of the Cimerii. 
As this land was known to Homer and spoken of by him as a 
northern land, the journey of Odusseus seems to be a voyage in 
the direction of a Northern Valhalla. Once we admit the pres- 
ence of an Achaean race of Celtic origin, the contradictory 
practices and beliefs regarding the dead are explained and sol- 
ved, by understanding them to be the compromise that usually 
results from the contact of the ideas of a conquering race with 


those of the conquered. 
A. B. NICHOLSON. 


THANKSGIVING AND RETROSPECT. 





(An address to the Students of Queen’s, delivered in Convocation Hall on 
the opening of the second term of the Session, 1901-2. ) 


Y address this evening is to be so personal and auto- 
biographical that to some outsiders it may savour 

unduly of self-consciousness. My only answer will be that it 
is addressed primarily not to outsiders but to you ; and that 
you constitute, in a real spiritual sense, my family. This has 
always been so to a certain extent, and it is more so now than 
ever, because the recent illness which threatened to end our 
earthly relations brought out on your part a warmth, strength 
and delicacy of affection that affected me profoundly and will 
leave a lasting impress on my nature. The same cause brought 
out from the churches and from the people of Canada and espec- 
ially of Kingston so generous a recognition of services which 
had never seemed to me anything but commonplace duties, that 
it at first bewildered, and then—after emotion had given way to 
introspection—strengthened, humbled, and I trust purified me. 
It seems, therefore, due to the public, next to you, that I should 
express, on the first possible occasion, my grateful obligation for 
the earnest prayers, loving inquiries, messages and gifts of all 
kinds appropriate to a sick bed, which were sent to my ward 
from far and near, and often from unexpected quarters. The 
only return 1 can make to you and to those known and unknown 
friends outside,—after giving hearty thanks to the Giver of all 
good, to faithful physicians and nurses and to all whose sym- 
pathy sweetened the cup I was drinking,—is to narrate honest- 
ly—so far as itis possible for an interested party to be strictly 
honest—how I was led to take the interest in educational, civic 
and public affairs which has received such wide and unexpected 
approval, and to state the principles which guided me and which 
shall guide me to the end of life’s journey. Of failures and 
shortcomings I may not speak. Confessions of weakness and 
sins are not forthe public. # Possibly, this retrospect of the past 
thirty or forty years may be helpful to some, inasmuch as it 
teaches that neither great scholarship nor brilliant parts are 
needed to gain the confidence of others as well as a reasonable 
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measure of success in one’s undertakings ; that nothing is need- 
ed but the possession of old-fashioned qualities which our 
fathers cultivated and which made them strong ; and that above 
all, the indispensable requisite is that we shall be true to our- 
selves, that is, to the highest self, true to the light given us in 
our best moments, regarding right ideals of duty, public and 


private. 
‘‘To thine own self be true— 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
, Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 





1863-8, were stirring years in the Maritime Provinces, es- 
pecially in Nova Scotia. Large questions almost simultaneous- 
ly occupied the public mind. At first they were, shall we 
provide free, common schools for all our children or not? and 
shall our little Province encourage the establishment of a Uni- 
versity governed by an independent board of different denom- 
inations, or remain content with a number of small and sectarian 
institutions? But ‘these questions, important in themselves, 
soon became dwarfed by the infinitely more important one, 
shall our three Provinces remain separate or shall they form 
a Maritime Union or even a Confederation with Upper and 
Lower Canada, and so aim at the formation of a British North 
American nation? This issue forced every man to whom 
country was dearer than self to think and to think with all 
his might. It soon became evident that vested interests were 
imperilled ; that the immediate prosperity of Halifax, the good 
old city I loved well, was threatened; and that local feelings, all 
over the Province, were in favour of our remaining simply Nova 
Scotians, instead of trying an experiment, the outcome of which 
no man could foretell. A big country is seldom opposed to 
uniting with a little one, because it instinctively feels that it can 
always take care of itself. The opposition always comes from 
the little state. It was Scotland that objected to union with 
England. It was Ireland, or Britannia Minor, that objected to 
union with Britannia Major or Great Britain. | Rhode 
Island was the last of the ‘‘old thirteen” B.A. Colonies 
to accept the Constitution of 1787. Perhaps, the unoffic- 
ial threats which were freely made to divide it up between its 
two nearest neighbours helped to obtain ratification in 1790. 
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The opposition to the formation of the German Empire came 
not from Prussia but from petty Kingdomsand Duchies. Anti- 
Confederation sentiment was therefore to be expected in Nova 
Scotia. How should that popular sentiment be met, and on 
whom did responsibility rest? My friends said, ‘‘Leave the fight 
to the politicians, for it is their business.”” No doubt, this does 
fairly well in ordinary cases. As long as we have the party 
system, the evolution of a free country is best deter- 
mined by the wrestling of opposing parties, and what is then 
most needed is the formation of a quiet, independent vote which 
expects nothing from either side, but thinks only of the country’s 
interests, and how these are likely to be best promoted by this or 
that party at different times. But, there are exceptional times 
and seasons, and each man must judge for himself and at his own 
risk when one of these has come, and whether or not he is called 
on by imperative duty to speak, write or otherwise act. The 
proposed Confederation of hitherto independent Provinces, sep- 
arated by hostile tariffs and many serious natural obstacles was 
indisputably such a crisis. Every citizen is unconsciously 
moulded, in his innermost fibres, by the life of the state of 
which he is a member. It is hard for the average man or wo- 
man to rise above the general level. Clergymen have too often 
been blind to this great social fact. To preach that men should 
. live noble lives and cultivate heroic characters, while the preach- 
er himself is satisfied with belonging to a dependent, ignoble com- 
munity that has no thought but of selfish pleasure or money- 
making and no passion save for party triumphs, is not to ful- 
fil the function of a prophet of Israel. Convinced that the time 
had come for bringing to the birtha nation, with all the potent- 
ialities of a great state, and that we dared not let the time go 
by, I wrote a little and addressed one or two public meetings on 
the subject ; having first counted the cost and come to the con- 
clusion that it would be much less than any man worth his salt 
Should be willing to pay. Of course, if you go down into the 
arena and fight with wild beasts, for that is the state to which 
men are reduced when drunk with party spirit, though they 
may be total abstainers from strong drink, you must expect 
some scratches, more or less. But, 
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‘He makes no friend who never made a foe,” 
and if men become angry because a friend speaks out what 
seems to him—after long pondering—to be vital truth, they— 
not he—are surely the ones to be blamed. Of course, what 
increased the difficulty in my case was the general opinion that 
it did not become a clergyman to have anything to do, public- 
ly at least, with a party question, and more particularly that as 
leaders of both parties belonged to my congregation it would 
‘lessen my influence” to take a side. That was impressed on 
me, aS well as the fact that the feelings of many in the congre- 
gation were hurt by reading attacks made on their pastor in the 
daily and weckly press, and that those natural feelings should 
be considered. In allthis there was truth and consequent duty, 
but duties are relative, and the less must give way to the more 
binding. While it would be unfair to speak, on a subject on 
which there could be honest difference of opinion, from a pulpit 
or platform where no one had the right to reply, it is always 
different with public meetings or the public press. Not that 
this is acknowledged by angry men. ‘‘ Mr.—is not coming to 
church,” one of the elders said to me in an icy tone, ‘‘because 
he is offended at you for having spoken in Pictou in favour of 
Confederation.” ‘‘ Has it not occurred to you that I may be 
offended, because he has spoken against Confederation ?” I re- 
plied. This point of view was so novel that a puzzled look 
was the only response. ‘‘ Tell him,’’ I resumed, ‘‘ that I am 
-not at all offended, and that he has too much good sense to 
deny me the freedom which he himself takes.”” Both men, it 
may be added, remained members of the congregation. But I 
experienced then what I have experienced since, that good men 
often deny liberty of expression on subjects, on which they feel 
keenly, to those whom they profess to esteem and whom they 
would admit to be as wise and as unselfish as themselves. To 
submit to this intolerance by always keeping silent in face of it 
is sheer cowardice, and unfortunately most men are cowards ; 
not physically, so far at any rate as our race is concerned, but 
morally. Fear of taking the unpopular side, fear of the press, 
fear even of poor old Mrs. Grundy, is the bane of democracy, 
whether the democracy be an ecclesiastical or a political com- 
munity. You will never know how little real harm man’s breath 
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can inflict, until you disregard it and do your duty. This does 
not mean that the minority is always right or that you may not 
be deficient in common sense, though possessed of courage. 
To be always in the minority may only prove that you are a 
crank or what our neighbors call, ‘‘a fool reformer.” Nor 
does it mean that you may not suffer temporary and possibly 
serious loss for doing your duty. But better suffer loss, even 
of all the kingdoms of the world, than lose yourself. You are 
of more value than anything external, for you yourself are 
eternal heaven or hell. A soldier ought to fight as a private, 
when fighting is going on, if he cannot get acommission ; and 
fight on foot if unhorsed. Like Widdrington, he will. fight 
‘ton his stumps,” when hecan do no better. And he will do all, 
not of constraint, but in the spirit of Chaucer’s ‘‘verray per- 
fight gentill Knight,” or Wordsworth’s ‘‘happy warrior,” As 
regards myself, if the peace of the congregation required it, I re- 
solved to go back to the charge I had regretfully left, and where 
on a salary of $500 nothing had been lacking; or—should that 
door be closed—to some other of the dozen places where hon- 
est work is called for. I had not sought my position. It had 
sought me. Indeed, suffer me to say that I have never sought 
any position, place, preferment or honour ; though when offer- 
ed, I considered whether there might not be greater pride in re- 
fusing than in accepting; just as the pride of Diogenes in 
trampling on Plato’s carpets with his muddy boots was infin- 
itely greater than Plato’s. But, money or place is never for- 
one moment to be put in the scales against self-respect. 
What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray and a’ that, 


Gie fools their silks and knaves their wine, 
We dare be poor for a’ that. 


Burns did not object to silks or wines. He only objected to 
paying too much for the one luxury or the other. My resolu- 
tion however was not known to any one. There was no need ; 
for my Halifax congregation never threatened my independence 
for a moment. So has it been my fortune ever since. For 
which, Jaus Deo! 

The main elements in the Confederation question were 
simple, provided it was borne in mind that it may be more sin- 
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ful to do nothing than to take risks in doing something. If we 
were to rise into nationhood, what could we do but unite with 
our sister Provinces? What else could the old thirteen colon- 
ies do, when political and social chaos, after the Revolutionary 
War, forced the Convention of 1787 to meet? Dual races and 
languages presented a difficulty in our case, but similar diffi- 
culties had not proved insuperable elsewhere, while unity of 
language and race had not prevented civil war in England, in 
Germany, in France, and in the United States. Welshmen 
generally speak Welsh, while Irishmen speak English, but 
which of the two countries presents a grave political problem ? 
Three languages on the same footing in Switzerland do not 
hinder the Swiss Confederation from being effective. It may 
be, too, that as a Celt myself I was more attracted than the 
Saxon is likely to be by the history and the character of the 
habitant, and felt that he would contribute to the common 
stock picturesque and even heroic elements that Upper Canad- 
ians needed. But, the one decisive consideration was, what 
else could we do? There the had:tant was, there he had been 
from the first, there he intended to remain ; and the more gen- 
erously his rights were recognized the sooner would fusion take 
place. Further, the entering on such a union meant that it 
must be preserved, and that politicians trading on provincial 
prejudices must always be considered enemies of the Common- 
wealth. There was my first principle of political action ;— 
British North America must unite and must resolutely and pat- 
iently cultivate a union of hearts and of interests. The Mari- 
time Provinces had no more right to deny to the interior Prov- 
inces an ocean frontage and a maritime element to their popu- 
lation than Quebec, because it held the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, would have the right to deny to Ontario freedom to 
freely navigate the river. Each for all and all for each, must 
be our motto. The time for action, too, had come, and though 
party and selfish interests demanded delay, these had to be sub- 
ordinated to the common good. So I stood against my old 
political mentor, Howe, and on the side of Tupper, for Con- 
federation, as I had stood by him in his common school 
and University policy. The Opposition, naturally enough, 
explained my action by calling me a dyed-in-the-wool Tory ! 
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My second fundamental political principle flowed from the 
first. For the good of Canada and its own and the world’s good, 
the British Empire must form an effective union. Here toodifficul- 
ties which seem to pessimists insuperable present themselves, for 
the nobler the organism the more formidable its enemies and 
dangers. All life is a battle, but only in overcoming these 
is character formed and life made complete. Separated from 
Britain, Canada would necessarily be always dependent on 
the United States, and wishing to honour and admire our 
neighbors—as well we may—we must meet them as equals. 
But, we shall be their equals, only when we share the burdens 
and responsibilities as well as the privileges and glory of the 
Empire. It may take long to bring this about, although it has 
come so much nearer of late that you, young men, need not 
despair of seeing the full realization of the glorious ideal.. At 
the present moment our position is not one to be proud 
of. From a war,—to the justice of which our Parliament had 
unnecessarily pledged itself, while both sides were engaged in 
peaceful negotiations ; the justice of which has been repeatedly 
affirmed by the Prime Minister and Parliament; and in which we 
took active part enthusiastically at the outset,—we have quietly 
withdrawn, leaving the enormous cost in blood and treas- 
ure to be borne by the senior partner. True, we are per- 
mitting a few hundreds to be recruited for service, but on 
conditions that make our position more deplorable than ever. 
We are not to pay a cent of the cost! We give the bravest 
of our children to die by the bullet or still deadlier enteric ; but 
some one else must pay their wages. We do not grudge the 
blood of our sons, but with a treasury so full that we go on 
paying millions for bounties and bonuses to develop resources 
which are said to be the richest in the world,—we grudge food, 
clothing and transport for them. Let ‘‘the weary Titan” bearing 
on her back all the common burdens of the Empire in peace and 
war be at this charge also. Let Canada accept the blood money 
withouta blush. This state of things cannotcontinue. The Em- 
pire must be practically as well as nominally united. That 
principle I continue to hold as axiomatic, if we are a nation 
in any sense ; I might say, if we are honest men, in any sense. 
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In 1872, Sandford Fleming—now Sir Sandford—our Chan- 
cellor,—best of friends even then—invited me to accompany 
him from Ocean to Ocean across Canada, as secretary of the 
expedition he was forming to ascertain the feasibility of a Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. The rugged wilderness to the north of 
Lakes Huron and Superior had been declared ‘‘impracticable 
for Railroads”? on maps executed by enterprising Down-East- 
ers and bought by ourselves, because there were no other maps 
of our own country to buy; Captain Palliser had declared 
that there was no Pass through our Rocky Mountains fit for a 
Road; and the testimony as to ‘‘The fertile belt’? was most 
conflicting. This journey resolved the uneasy doubt in my mind 
as to whether or not Canada had a future; for, from the day we left 
Collingwood till we reached Victoria, the great possibilities of 
our great North-land impressed us. Not only wasa route found 
for a Railway, better in many respects than the one subsequently 
adopted, to save a few miles in distance, at tentimes the cost in 
short curves, steep gradients and semi-arid districts, but the re- 
sources of the boundless ‘‘lone land’’—for New Ontario and 
British Columbia as well as the North-West were entitled to that 
name—could fairly be described as illimitable. My first book 
gave Canadians my impressions concerning our inheritance, but it 
and some lectures on the subject aroused the wrath of those.who 
saw in them an insidious attempt to ‘‘boom”’ Confederation, and 
saw in me simply an agent of Sir John A. Macdonald. This 
was rather hard on Sir John ; for whatever his sins, he knew 
nothing of me. We were perfect strangers, and his past career 
was quite unknown to me; for. prior to Confederation 
we had no relations with Upper or Lower Canada. 
But ‘‘party is war,” declared Sir Richard Cartwright, and 
‘“war is hell,” said General Sherman. If we are doomed to 
live for ever under these conditions, it is rather a poor look-out 
for humanity. But, it is some alleviation to reflect that there 
are many hells. Sherman himself preferred the inferno of war 
to the inferno of a divided country. 

I shall always be grateful for that journey of 1872. I have 
had faith, especially in the North-West, ever since, although 
high authorities in Winnipeg then assured us that the country 
was ‘‘no good.” Some of the inhabitants, Americans in part- 
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icular, told us they had been there for five, ten or twenty years, 
and had never seena goodcrop. Archbishop Tache—one ofthe 
best of men—had no faith in its future. He told us that when 
Sir George Cartier urged him to direct the overflow of Quebec 
to its rich valleys and plains, he had refused. ‘*‘ How could I 
advise my countrymen to come,” he said to me, ‘‘against my 
own convictions?” The half-breeds, who were then the bulk of 
the population, depended for a living on the buffalo and on 
freighting, and the buffalo were being rapidly exterminated by 
Winchesters. Cereals! Ah! think of the early frosts, the 
floods, the droughts, the grasshoppers! To all which tales we 
turned deafears. In what country are there no difficulties, which 
resolute pioneers must overcome? 

Since that journey, I have never doubted the future of 
Canada. Sorely despoiled in the east, the centre and the west 
by treaties, it is notwithstanding a land bounded on three sides 
by three oceans and on the fourth by the watershed of the 
continent. Room there surely for expansion! Of course, the 
treaty-makers, acting for us while privately professing absolute 
scepticism as to the possibility of our remaining a country distinct 
from the United States, received peerages and such like re- 
wards for their services! Fortunately, since the treaty of 
Washington, we have entered on a new era. The responsibi- 
lity on our part is all the greater; for, as George Washington 
told his countrymen, ‘‘the nation, that is not prepared to resist 
aggression, invites it.” While assured of the future of Canada, 
let us always deprecate ‘‘raw haste” in its up-building. A 
country is great, not from the number but the quality of its 
people. Let our governments recall the agents who are paid 
to bring to us any and every kind of immigrants. We have 
as many people of strange languages as we can digest. Our 
best settlers are our own children, and those who come to 
us from the south of their own accord. We should, however, 
always welcome those who have suffered for conscience sake. 
They are sure to be a good stock. 

In 1875, the union of the four churches which constitute 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada took place. Here, also, 
the opposition came from the smaller churches, and most 
violently from the smallest, the one to which I belonged. 
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No principle was at stake ; no question now of tariff or possible 
financial disturbance; and evidently the work of establishing the 
ordinances of religion over half a continent could be done 
better by united action than by continued dissipation of our 
feeble resources. But these considerations availed nothing 
against timidity and the memories of old feuds, and we had either 
to abandon the proposed union, or to see our Synod broken into 
two and to part from old friends and fellow-workers, some of 
whom regarded us as traitors to them and to our past. 
Sorrowfully we chose the latter alternative, the hours of 
decision being perhaps the bitterest some of us ever knew. In 
this case, too, time has vindicated the principle of union. There 
are no anti-confederates to-day, though, in Nova Scotia at any 
rate, it was the popular creed in the sixties. Imperial union 
was scoffed at then, every where. It was ‘‘a fad,” and its 
advocates dreamers or ‘‘a lawn tennis party.’’ Now every 
one in Great Britain and in all ‘‘the British Dominions beyond 
the seas” is an imperialist of some kind. The most statesman- 
like words on the subject have been uttered by the Premier 
of Canada. So with the union of the four churches. We have 
celebrated our Silver Jubilee, and the only notes heard were 
of thanksgiving, congratulation, and a larger hope. But, if 
it was so difficult to effect the union of churches having a 
common ancestry and history, the same confession of faith, 
the same discipline, rules and ritual, how long will it take to 
effect the union of Christendom, or to create an organized 
church of Canada! We must have patience, patience, patience, 
always of course combined with faith. The church of Canada 
will come. In the things of the spirit, however, a thousand 
years are as one day but, also, in the fullness of time, one day 
is as a thousand years. Time has no place in the vision of 
the Eternal. All that we have a right to ask for now are 
non-interference with each other’s work, mutual and cordial 
recognition and co-operation wherever practicable. Along these 
lines resistance will be least and eventually union will come, 
and in its great day our descendents will marvel that their fathers 
were so wedded to prejudices, so blind to the perspective of 
truth, and so deaf to the command of their Lord. 
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In 1877, I was invited to leave my native province and to 
come to Ontario as Principal of Queen’s. This unexpected call 
demanded careful consideration of my position. As a practical 
man, I had always contended that it was waste for Nova Scotia 
to spend on half a dozen small colleges the little it gave for 
higher education, instead of concentrating its efforts, so as to 
have an institution fit to compete with McGill, Toronto or 
Harvard. I also believed that the highest University ideal was 
not government by a denomination but self-government, and 
that on Boards of Governors only public and educational 
interests should be represented. But clearly Ontario needed 
more than one university, were it only to save the one from the 
blight which Napoleon's centralized university of France with 
the suppression of the old universities, brought upon higher 
education in that country; and Queen’s, from its location, 
traditions, and freedom from denominational control seemed 
peculiarly fitted to be the second, and of all the more value to 
the province from its distinctiveness of type. Another con- 
sideration influenced me powerfully. Vehement discussions 
over a so-called ‘‘heresy’” case had deepened the old lines of 
division in the church; and had Queen’s been obliged to close 
its doors from lack of sufficiently generous aid, the union, 
from which so much spiritual good was anticipated, would 
have been imperilled. Duty seemed to meclear, though it was 
hard to pull myself up by the roots, and though many of its 
friends assured me of their doubts whether Queen’s could sur- 
vive, without visible means of support, against the overwhelm- 
ing competition to which it would be subjected from the east 
and the west. I accepted the call, keeping my own doubts to 
myself ; and before twelve months had passed, all doubts had 
vanished. Surely never was Principal blessed with a Chancel- 
lor so true, a Staff so rich though then few in number, a body of 
Students so animated by zeal for Alma Mater, and trustees, grad- 
uates and benefactors so willing—often out of deep poverty—to 
make sacrifices as often as called upon. 

As the silver jubilee of the.Church drew near, the convic- 
tion grew strong within me that the work of the university in 
helping to preserve the union was no longer needed ; that its 
nominal connection with the General Assembly was of little 
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Or no service to either; and that the time had come to make 
Queen's by statute as completely national as it had been in fact 
for many years. I presented this view to the trustees who 
generally concurred with it, and instructed me to submit it to 
the Assembly. That venerable court, without a dissenting 
voice, also concurred in the principle; and appointed a com- 
mittee to assist in every way as regards details. The corporation 
was summoned, by advertisement in the Record of the church, 
to meet and pronounce on the question. The University 
Council and it were of one mind. The Assembly’s committee 
presented its report last June, and it was unanimously adopted. 
The way is now clear for legislative action ; and the trustees at 
their next annual meeting will consider carefully what changes 
in the Constitution are needed to adapt Queen's to its new 
position as the public and undenominational University of 
Eastern Ontario in particular, and of Canada in general. 

Of my work here for more-than twenty-four years I need 

say nothing more. It has been done in the public eye, and 
my recent illness has enabled me to learn that in the estimation 
of the public it has not been wholly unfruitful as regards the 
country’s best interests; while your action this very session 
shows your view of my aims and endeavours in a light so clear 
that all men will see, and shows at the same time your con- 
sciousness that the University has inspired and enriched your 
natures, so giving you what money can neither give nor take 
away. 
** This rapid sketch of my career for nearly forty years has 
been made to impress upon you who are beginning life this 
one lesson, that the road to the only success which satisfies is 
through singleness of eye and from a deep-rooted conviction 
that we owe to the community unselfish service, altogether apart 
from the question of whether the community is or is not grate- 
ful. If I have done any good, this is the explanation :— 


‘For in me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness to know well I am not great.” 
You have now the secret, and God grant that many of you may 
turn it to good use. 
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The outer frame-work of the Canadian nation has been al- | 

most completed, but the question presses on us, ‘what kind of 

a nation is it to be’? Is it to bea huge ‘‘city of pigs,” to uSe 
Plato’s phrase ; or is it to be a land of high-souled men and 
women, and soa land to be loved wherever its people roam. 
Judging by the general tone of the public press, | for one am 
often saddened beyond the power of words to express. The 
ideals presented to us are increase of population—no matter 
what its quality or what the general standard of living and 
thinking, and increase of wealth—no matter how obtained or 
how saved, whether by sponging on the Mother Country or 
grovelling at the feet of multi-millionaires. It is little wonder 

that the average tone of our people corresponds to these ideals eo 
What threatens the life of Canada most seriously? Not, as 
many suppose, the drink traffic, the evils of which have been le 
intensified by the remedies zeal withoudknowledge urges and by Si. [ 
immoral proposals to abolish it without fompensating those who 
under the sanction of law have invested their all in a lawful 
business. No! rather the uncleanness, which does not show itself 
on the streets; the vulgar and insolent materialism of thought 
and life, which is eating into the heart of our people, and which 
expresses itself even in language used at school-boards and in an 
aggressive commercialism which penetrates to the innermost - 
courts of the sanctuary ; contempt for and evasion of law, which 
is aggravated by ‘‘ brass mouths and iron lungs” demanding 
laws which are in advance of, and hinder, instead of furthering, 
the growth of law within; slavery to and self-seeking in party 
machines, and the corruption and insincerity of political leaders 
who plead in their defence that they dare not go too far in advance 
ot the people; haste to be rich; mutual distrust instead of hearty 
co-operation between employers and employed; a readiness on 
the part of labour to take unfair advantage of capital when it sees 
a good chance, and a still greater willingness on the part of cap- 
ital to treat the labourer asa ‘‘hand” and not asa partner; a 
growing distrust of the church by the masses, and a growing 
tendency in the church to put its trust in external things which 
can always be measured by statistics instead of in those spirit- 
ual ideas of which it is the professed custodier, and the influence 
of which no Statistics can measure; these and kindred evils 
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threaten the life of the soul, and were essentially the evils de- 
nounced by Him who saw into the heart and who ate with publi- 
cans and sinners as a friend and brother. /*¥y ealth may ruin but 
it cannot save a nation. A nation is saved by. ideas; inspiring 
and formative ideas; and in these Canada ts barrenfeven as com- 
“pared with the United States. A story—ftue or false—has re- 
cently gone the round ofthe newspapers. According to it, Gen- 
eral Gordon told Cecil Rhodes that the Chinese Government 
offered him a room full of silver, as a reward for suppressing the 
Tai-ping rebellion, and that he had declined to take anything but 
his regular pay. On the latter expressing astonishment, Gordon 
asked what he would have done? ‘‘ Taken it of course; what’s 
the good of having big ideas, if you have not the means to carry 
them out?” was the answer. Probably, nine out of ten Can- 
adians would agree with Rhodes; and yet his view of things 
was superficial and fundamentally false. It may be asked, what 
then did Gordon accomplish? He convinced Chinese statesmen 
that a man is unpurchaseable, and that there are spiritual forces 
beyond their horizon ; so convinced fanatical Soudanese and 
Arabs that the christian faith is something beyond the faith 
for which they rush on death that for him, alone of all 
‘‘unbelievers,”” prayers were recited in Mecca; and given an 
uplift and inspiration to countless numbers of the English 
speaking race, the effects of which cannot be computed. This 
was the work of one whom the world called ‘‘a failure.” 
Vhich of the two attracts you, my young friends? The power 
of wealth or the power of ideas? The seen or the unseen? 
Which are the true foundation and forces of national life ? 
Which will you serve? According to the answer which the 
mass of Canadian students give will be the future of Canada. 


I have spoken of thanksgiving and retrospect. But, the 
past is behind us. May I speak of a vision which has 
been given to me of the future? I see our University, strong 
in your love, an ever increasing power for good ; our country 
purging itself of dross and pressing forward to be in the van 
of the world’s battle; our Empire, as of old, dispenser of 
justice to all under its flag, and champion of liberty, civil, 
religious, intellectual and commercial, every where; and our 
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common humanity struggling up into the light, slowly but sure- 
ly, realizing its unity and accomplishing its mission to establish 
the Kingdom of God upon earth. This is my hope, and one 
thing I ask of you—Never despair of the triumph of truth 
and goodness. To despair is to deny God. oe 


CURRENT EVENTS. § 





HE decision of the Privy Council in the case of the Mani- 

toba liquor act, has doubtless determined the right of 
the Provinces to pass prohibitory liquor laws. It has not, 
Prohibition MOwever, determined the wisdom or expediency of 
once more. passing such laws. Moreover, in the light of some 
recent disscusion, it seems necessary to point out once more that, 
prohibition has as little connection with true temperance as 
persecution for heresy has with true religion. 

It is coming to be admitted by even the most intemperate 
advocates of prohibition, that unless the great majority of the 
people of a country are already of temperate habits, prohibitory 
liquor laws have little chance of being enforced. But, when 
once the great majority of the people have risen to a condition 
of moral self-control, as regards the use of intoxicating liquor, 
it would seem quite unnecessary to cast a slur upon their moral- 
ity for the sake of coercing a small minority into artificial so- 
briety quite lacking in the elements of personal virtue. Ifa 
people were falling in the moral scale, steadily losing their self- 
control and becoming more and more intemperate, there might 
be some excuse for reverting to prohibition as a last resort, in 
order to save the people from themselves and consequent de- 
struction. . But it is admitted that in such a social condition 
prohibition could not be enforced, without surrendering to some 
alien power all the more important social and political liberties. 
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When we look back upon the social history of Canada and 
consider what great progress our Country has made in the mat- 
ter of temperance, it seems incredible that any one should lose 
confidence in the efficiency of the instruments and methods 
which have accomplished so much, under far more unpromis- 
ing conditions than those which prevail to-day. 

To the Methodist Church, more than to any other agency, is 
due the credit for having stemmed the tide of drunkenness and 
brutality which prevailed in many districts of English Canada 
in their earlier days. An appeal was made, simply but strong- 
ly, to the better elements in human nature, and the appeal was 
not in vain. Slowly but surely intemperance, itself the result 
as well as the occasion of other social evils, was reduced, and 
the whole moral tone of the country elevated. It is true that 
many of those who wrought so earnestly for temperance in the 
earlier stages of the country’s betterment, longed for that short- 
er method with dissenters which prohibition seemed to promise. 
But, fortunately for the spiritual progress of the people, they 
continued to promote a moral end by moral means. It would 
surely be a great pity if, under much more favourable conditions, 
the successors of those devoted social reformers should, in their 
conflict with the evil of intemperance, abandon ‘‘the whole 
armour of God” and resort to the primitive bludgeon of prohi- 
bition. In vain shall we seek a short-cut to the goal of all 
moral progress by methods which virtually deny the fact that 
man is a spiritual being and can only be developed by spiritual, 
not mechanical processes. 


The commercial and industrial collapse, from which Ger- 
many is at present suffering, is no mere freak of untoward 
fate. It is simply the natural and inevitable sequel to an arti- 

ficial boom. For some years past much of the Ger- 
Bonn man economic world has been living upon stimulants 
Collapse. instead of food. The German people, with a blind 
confidence in the glorious destiny of the Empire, have been 
putting their capital and savings into all manner of inflated 
enterprises. They have been taxing themselves heavily to give 
these new industries a hearty send-off into the world of inter- 
national commerce, In developing international trade initial 
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sacrifices must of course be counted upon, and the Germans 
have counted upon them recklessly, to the material advantage of 
the rest of the world and the temporary alarm of the more con- 
servative occupants of the world’s markets, particularly the 
British. In Britain the label ‘‘Made in Germany,” became a 
sort of commercial night-mare to those who were not too busy 
with foreign orders to think of such things. Some of the more 
timid and ill-formed, despairing of the future, thought of hastily 
abandoning the outposts of the British commercial empire,— 
thought even of preparing for the worst by throwing up protect- 
ive tariff earth-works around the island home. Little imperialists 
would have shrunk within the Empire and, neglecting their 
peaceful and profitable occupations, have stood fiercely at bay 
against imaginary coalitions exhausting the permutations and 
combinations of the nations of the world. Throughout the 
Empire, indeed, a jumble of voices has been raised dispensing 
dooms or tendering advice, while amidst the clustered columns 
of the press enticing altars smoke to strange, and even unknown 
gods. 

In the mean time the German bubbles have been bursting 
or rapidly shrinking to very modest proportions. In the pro- 
cess the fact has been revealed that, as in the case of most booms, 
the various inflated industries were simply living upon one 
another, each trade in its expansion making work for some and 
Stimulating the hopes of others. But when they could no 
longer escape the test of hard experience as to their capacity to 
maintain themselves by normal and self-supporting methods, 
they sadly failed, with such results as we see. 

The German empire is composed, for the most part, of an 
industrious and capable people. Among them, however, there 
is a tendency to an over-intense devotion to the Empire as some 
glorious entity which, like a Divine Providence, is capable of 
obtaining for the individual citizens what is quite beyond their 
personal capacities. Their confidence in the greatness of their 
imperial future, an admirable national tonic when indulged in 
discreetly, has inspired them with the belief that commercial 
and colonial projects, which to the eye of common prudence 
might seem doubtful or even impossible, must of necessity suc- 
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ceed under the favouring impulse of manifest destiny. They 
are simply making a common mistake which has checked the 
development, if not led to the destruction of several promising 
empires, particularly of modern times, and among them those of 
France, Spain and Austria. It is the mistake of supposing that 
it is the nation or empire that supports the people, and there- 
fore is entitled to their blind devotion, instead of it being the 
people who, in their individual development and prosperity, 
support the nation and maintain it for their own good. 

So far as the strong national spirit of the German people 
has led to the consolidation and support of the new German 
Empire, it has been of the greatest possible benefit to them, in 
that it has given their previously cramped and dissipated 
natural capacities a large and free field for realization. But the 
virtue of the imperial unification has consisted chiefly in re- 
moving obstacles to progress, and in giving vent to individual 
capacities over a larger and richer field. The danger which 
threatens is that the Empire itself may be the means, on the one 
hand, of re-imposing in another form those checks and impedi- 
ments to natural progress which it had afforded the opportunity 
for abolishing, and, on the other hand, of generating over-con- 
fidence in the success of the Empire as a whole, while ignoring 
the conditions of success for individual enterprise. Thus, there 
has been a tendency to sacrifice prudence and the chastening 
sense of the difficulties to be overcome, and the many and com- 
plex links to be forged between initial enterprise and success- 
ful achievement in the world of trade and commerce. In the 
meantime, if Britain is true to her own standards of enterprise 
and progress she hasas yet little to fear from German expansion 
or competition. Indeed, she has much more to fear from Ger- 
man failure, the recent decline in British foreign trade being 
largely due to the German crisis. 


The only country from which as yet Britain has much to 
fear in the way of world competition, is her own offspring the 
United States. In virtue of its enormous range of free trade 
eee activity within its own borders, which also enclose 
Competition. the most varied range of natural products of any 
country in the world, the United States has been able to 
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flourish even under a heavily protective system. It has sys- 
tematically disproved within its own territory, the leading 
dogmas of protection upon which its commercial policy has 
been founded. Thus, it has left exposed to close and constant 
competition all the infant industries which attempted to start 
in the newer and more undeveloped sections, as the settlement 
of the country passed from east to west. Yet the infants were 
singularly successful in the struggle, simply because they 
were forced to prove their superior quality by establishing 
themselves on a solid foundation of better natural advantages, 
improved machinery and processes, and better business or- 
ganization. > 

Again, though the United States has discouraged the 
import of goods, it has not discouraged the import of capital. 
Thus British capitalists in particular have invested many 
millions in American industries and securities, and in loans 
to people, largely British emigrants, who were developing the 
vast resources of the country. Britain has obtained, as a rule, 
good profits on her investments, and, being a free trade country, 
was not discouraged from bringing back to her own shores the 
fruits of herenterprise. Britain has imported from the United 
States a steadily increasing stream of goods, partly to gradually 
raise the standard of living for her people far above that of any 
other country in Europe, and partly to furnish raw materials 
for the constant supply of her great factories, by means of 
whose products she extends her trade and shipping connections 
with other portions of the world. 

Though making phenomenal developments, and accumu- 
lating vast riches within her territory, it was not till recently 
that the United States began to seriously develop the export of 
manufactured goods. Her exports had consisted chiefly of food 
supplies, raw materials and partly manufactured goods, them- 
selves the raw materials of other important industries. Now, 
as illustrated in the case of the United Staes, a protective tariff 
does not always retard the natural progress of a country; in 
Other words it does not always protect. The Americans, and 
the Canadians in imitation of them, have protective duties on 
almost all the important agricultural products. In most cases, 
however, they are akin to a protective duty on ice in Greenland. 
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They gull the rustic into a belief that he is thereby saved from 
ruin, but otherwise do little harm. Americans and Canadians 
sell their surplus agricultural products in the same foreign mar- 
kets, and the price for export determines the price for domestic 
use. Now when manufactured articles come to be exported, 
not experimentally but in large quantities, in the course of a re- 
gularly established trade without bounties, it comes to be a 
matter of common interest with the manufacturer to sell at the 
same rates for all markets. Thus, whether there is a tariff or 
not, the prices of exports come to be adjusted on what is practi- 
cally a free trade basis. A tariff then simply impedes the free 
return of profits. The United States, like Britain, will probab- 
ly reach the condition of practical free trade in exports be- 
fore it dispenses with its tariff. But when it does come to that 
condition, it will then be a permanent, natural competitor with 
Britain in world markets. It will then have occasion for an ex- 
tended foreign shipping industry also, and will develop it as 
naturally as Britain has done. S: 
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INTERPRETATION OF LIFE BY MODERN POETS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 





6 (aa future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where 

it is worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes 
on, will find an ever surer and surer stay. More and more 
mankind will discover that we have to turn to poetry to inter- 
pret life for us, to console us, to sustain us. Without poetry, 
our science will ‘appear incomplete ; and most of what now 
passes with us for religion and philosophy will be replaced by 
poetry.’”! 

‘‘Inhaling the atmosphere of their age, while breathing 
forth in strains of impassioned music, their inmost thoughts 
and feelings, the immortal poets of our race have unconsciously 
reflected in their works, the tendencies, moral and intellectual, 
of the period in which their lot was cast ; in their ideal world 
we see transfigured, the actual world by which they were sur- 
rounded, and, while themselves the heirs of the ages which 
preceded them, they have in turn bequeathed new elements of 
progress to their successors.’”” 


I open my paper with these quotations because they ex- 
press much better than I could, the importance of poetry and 
its relation to life. The poets are the leaders of humanity in 
all that makes for the highest things. It is for them to explore 
the secrets of human motive : to pierce through the clouds of 
tradition and custom and inertia that hide the springs of indi- 


(1). Matthew Arnold, “The Study of Poetry.” 
(2). Anna Swanwick, “Poets the Interpreters of their Age.” 
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vidual and national action ; to reveal in concrete picture, the 
meaning of life and man’s duty therein. The poet advocates: 
no doctrine, preaches no crusade, but, seeing more clearly than 
his fellows the heart of society, and the impulse of human en- 
deavour, he reveals what he can of the vision to others, in 
symbols which they may understand. Thus, through their 
senses, he reaches the souls of men, and lifting them far above 
their little world, enables them—it may be but for one brief 
moment—to gaze beyond the mountains of fact into the realms 
of the ideal. Thereby, chiefly, men catch what they know of 
the meaning of life. Upon their own powers of imagination 
and of thought must depend the fulness of the knowledge and 
the nobility of the inspiration which they receive. The per- 
manent result upon their character and work is in proportion to 
their ability to ‘‘ripen thought into action.” But it is the poet 
who interprets. He is the prophet, who sounds the watchword 
of progress and in failure finds a new and nobler impulse to 
endeavour. He alone gives men glimpses of the ‘ beauty of 
holiness,” towards which we all grope blindly. 

This is a noble office surely, but it is one of danger also, 
for while many have the outward and visible sign of the royal 
gift, to very few in the world’s history has been given the 
spiritual insight and inspiration which breathes hfe into their 
work. But mankind cries ever for a sign, and he who has 
nought else may well lead his brethren astray. But there have 
been poets in times past, and to whom else can we turn with 
such certainty of light and comfort when the problems of this 
life press too heavily upon us? Look back through the ages, 
and ask for a guide to lead you aright and show you the mean- 
ing of things—is it not to the poet that you turn in the end? 
‘‘A page of Homer or a canto of Dante gives us a deeper 
insight into Greek life and more of the heart of the ‘ten silent 
centuries’ than do long chapters of Grote and Buckle.” ‘Of 
all the writers under the sun,” says Sir Philip Sydney, ‘‘the 
poet is least a liar.” And naturally so, for he views all life 
from the universal point of view: he is dealing with the eternal 
verities and he dare not do aught but strive to reproduce the 
vision which he has seen with the eye of faith. 

Such are the great poets and they are very few in number. 
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But there is a much larger class,—men whose hearts are big 
with aspiration, who fain would soar but have not the power 
to rise far above the earth. Yet they still aspire, and hope— 
thus they exemplify the nobility of failure, when failure acts 
but as a spur to renewed effort. Such men sing much of the 
sadness of life, of its disappointment and failures—but with a 
sweetness and beauty of expression which transfigures sorrow. 
They are more of their own age and less for eternity than the 
great masters. To their contemporaries they appeal with 
power, but they rather give beautiful expression to the inarticu- 
late longings of their immediate fellows than any far-reaching 
interpretation of them. To their generation they point the way 
to the higher things of life ; they go on before and fead their 
fellow-men. They are popular in their age and for it doa great 
work, but as time passes they sink gradually into oblivion. 
Looking round upon the hosts of aspirants to poetic fame 
now living, one finds but few who seem likely to take their place 
even with the poets just described. So we must have a third 
class, for we have to-day many men who write very good 
verse. They have their audience too, and in many cases exert. 
a strong influence over it: let us call them Versifiers, and 
with one class of them let us deal—those that have most in- 
fluence upon the momentary will of the nation and least upon 
the future. They are the topical writers—the men who are 
inspired by some great cause of the day which they advocate 
or denounce. The agitation of the slavery question before the 
Civil War brought out several in the United States—Whittier, 
for instance. To-day we have one in Rudyard Kipling. The 
poet owes it to his own generation as a duty, to make explicit to 
the people that for which they are striving, to show them the 
meaning and consequences of their action and provide for 
them an ideal in such concrete form that they can follow it as a 
sign. But before considering what Kipling has done for us in 
this respect, let us glance at the life which he must interpret. 
In view of the close of a century and the death of Queen 
Victoria we have had many reviews of the present age. We 
have had analyses and estimates, symposia and histories in 
every magazine and newspaper. I shall attempt therefore no 
elaborate characterization of the age. But even at the risk of 
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repeating what has been already better said, I must try to point 
out a few salient features of the life of to-day. At the first 
glance, modern life strikes one as bewildering in its complexity 
and apparent lack of any stability or unity of purpose. 
Changes follow one another with amazing rapidity and we have 
no sooner become accustomed to a certain order of things, than 
an invention or an improved method sweeps it away. At the 
present moment active preparations are under way for the ex- 
penditure of many millions of dollars in laying a Pacific Cable, 
while Marconi is perfecting a method of wireless telegraphy 
which may render the cable useless within a year. And so it 
is in all lines of activity—Science has laid her magic touch 
upon life and transforms its setting at will. But yesterday we 
regarded tuberculosis as an incurable, non-infectious disease ; 
to-day it is pronounced curable and most infectious. As a 
youth I learned that Hell was a real place and one to be care- 
fully avoided ; as a young man I am assured that it is but a 
condition and that I carry it always with me; I sincerely hope 
that the next critic will not remove it altogether. This is a 
self-conscious age : theories as to the meaning of life, the end 
of life, the proper way of living, of governing and of refusing 
to be governed are innumerable. Each doctrine has _ its 
apologists, its books of exposition and its disciples. It is a 
time when opinions find easy expression, when newspapers 
and publishing houses, news-vendors and street-car advertisers, 
vie with each other in giving a wide and consequently remun- 
erative publication to every theory or cult that promises to 
catch the popular fancy. This is the day of sharp contrasts 
and contradictions. Ata time when medical science is making 
wonderful progress and our knowledge of the human body 
becomes daily more scientifically accurate, Christian Science, 
Osteopathy, Magnetic Healing, and other unscientific methods 
of dealing with disease, reap great rewards. Lord Strathcona 
gives a million to found a hospital and another to equip a 
regiment for the field ; the Czar calls a Peace Conference and 
his soldiers commit the vilest atrocities upon the helpless 
Chinese: the late President of the United States delivers a 
speech breathing peace and good will to all men, and a citizen 
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of the Republic stabs him to death as a protest against 
authority. 

Is there a ruling passion, a dominant note in all this 
chaos? One would think not, and yet, a careful examination 
of the various aspects of modern life would convince one, I 
think, that there is a central predominating idea despite the- 
turmoil. Combination, Organization—call it what you will— 
is the watchword of modern society. As to the truth of this in 
the industrial and commercial world there will be little ques- 
tion, it is too generally admitted, to call for special proof. But 
we may see it almost as clearly elsewhere. In spite of the 
ever increasing number of small sects, union has made rapid 
progress in the Religious world, and the effective-forces for the 
furtherance of religious work to-day are the united churches 
of the leading denominations, most of which are the result of 
the union of many competing sections. The Presbyterian and 
the Methodist Churches of Canada are illustrations in point. 
Again, our medical men combine to raise the professional 
standard as well as to protect themselves and the public from 
quacks. Even the authors have their society for joint effort in 
such movements as the demand for copyright laws. In 
national affairs the tendency to combination has been as ap- 
parent as elsewhere. The provinces of Canada join in a con- 
federation, and are followed by the colonies of Australia. We 
learn to respect and fear a united German Empire, where once 
we scoffed at the petty German Principalities and Kingdoms. 
And now, in the British Empire the movement is towards even 
closer combination. Imperialism, which was laughed at a 
decade ago, is the cry of the hour, and having become popular, 
the demand that it take some practical, concrete form, waxes 
stronger day by day. 

But the practical realization of such an idea is fraught with 
grave danger. Changes in government should come very 
slowly and only in response to urgent and obvious need. The 
need must have been unconsciously developed through the 
years, and change in enactment must follow gradual change al- 
ready made in practice.to meet the necessities of government as 
they arose. But the mob is always in a hurry, hence the danger 
of imperialism becoming a popular idea too early. To the or- 
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dinary man, it must take definite form in parliaments or some 
such thing if it is to mean anything. As the history of France 
proves, the people would make a new constitution to-day and 
Overturn it to-morrow. Therefore any important public 
question should have been long the subject of thought to 
Statesmen and social philosophers, before it is thrown into the 
form of a popular cry. What the people desire is a fetish— 
something that appeals to the imagination— something for 
which they can shout, or even die, if need be (for the mob is 
not altogether ignoble though quite irrational in its idols.) 
Here then is a chance for our poet—he can catch the popular 
fancy, he can present the idea in concrete form, he can appeal 
to their passions and if he seek an immediate popularity, will 
do so. But if true to the best he knows, he will exercise a wise 
restraint and from his poem, the ideal will drive many of the’ 
elements of immediate popularity. Taking Imperialism as an 
example,—is the poet of to-day to seize upon its most obvious 
meaning and inflame his fellows to rush heedlessly into danger 
—to undertake wars, and formulate decrees; or is he with 
broad outlook to see beyond the moment and grasp the real 
significance of the Imperialistic movement, then strive, as best 
he may, to reveal somewhat of his vision? The old Laureate 
states the poet’s duty nobly :— 
‘‘Love thou thy land, with love far brought 
From out the storied past, and used 


Within the present, but transfused 
Through future time by power of thought. 


But pamper not a hasty time 

Nor feed with crude imaginings 

The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings, 
That every sophister can lime. 


Watch what main currents draw the years ; 
Cut prejudice against the grain : 

But gentle words are always gain: 

Regard the weakness of thy peers. 


Not clinging to some ancieut saw ; 

Not mastered by some modern term ; 
Not swift nor slow to change, but firm ; 
And in its season bring the law. 


To-morrow yet would reap to-day, 
As we bear blossoms of the dead ; 
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Earn well the thrifty months, nor wed 
Raw haste, half sister to delay.” 


What is this Imperialism of which we hear so much? It 
is the expression in government, or in national ideals, of that 
tendency towards the concentration of power and authority, to 
which reference has already been made. To Britons, it means 
the drawing together of the various parts of the Empire into 
acloser, more vital and effective unity. It may be interpreted in 
two ways. It may be taken to mean the strengthening of 
Imperial power by binding colonies and Motherland in a close 
union, with all directly represented in a central government, 
exercising a very real and practical control over every part of 
the Empire. Ofcourse most of its advocates look for only a 
partial realization of this ideal in the immediate future—a 
customs union against the world perhaps, and a few changes 
of that kind. And what is their end? Power,—power to do 
many things, but chiefly, power in war. That, it seems to me, 
is the real purpose of Imperialism as advocated by a very 
large number of people to-day. It is an appeal, in a notably 
materialistic age, to the selfishness of the British people. 

But there is, what seems to me, a nobler interpretation of 
Imperialism, which is not without its apologists. It looks to 
an ever closer union within the Empire, not by means of enact- 
ments and parliaments, but through community of ideals, 
through affection, tradition and custom, through the bonds 
which are woven by commercial, intellectual and social inter- 
course. That is the Imperialism which makes for lasting 
strength and greatness, be it in war or peace. It excites no 
envy, arouses no hatred, causes no strife: it enobles, enriches 
and beautifies life. That it is already strong in the British 
Empire, the action of the colonies upon the outbreak of the 
Boer war went far to prove; that it will grow steadily in 
Strength, I have no doubt, if the makers of enactments do but 
let the people alone to develop their own bonds unconsciously. 
Of its future in the far distance, one of our poets has spoken in 
farecasting the achievements of the century upon which we 
have entered ;— 


‘In the years that have been I have bound man closer to man, 
And closer woman to woman: 
And a stranger hath seen in a stranger his brother at last, 
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And a sister in eyes that were strange. 
In the years that shall be, I will bind me nation to nation 
And shore unto shore; saith our God. 
And for this cause I will make of your warfare a terrible thing, 
A thing impossible, vain: 
For a man shall set his hand to a handle and wither 
Invisible armies and fleets; 
And a lonely man with a breath shall exterminate armies, 
With a whisper annihilate fleets: 
And the captain shall sit in his chamber and level a city, 
The far off capital city. 
Then the Tzar that dreameth in snow and broodeth in winter, 
That foiléd dreamer in frost, 
And the Teuton Emperor then, and the Gaul and the Briton 
Shall cease from impossible war, 
Discarding their glittering legions, armadas of iron, 
As children, toys that are old. 
As a man hath been brought, I will bring unto judgment a nation; 
Nor shall numbers be pleaded for sin. 
And that people to whom I gave in commission the ocean, 
To use my waters for right. 
Let them look to the inward things, to the searching of spirit, 
And cease from boasting and noise. 
Then nation shall cleave unto nation, and Babel shall fall; 
They shall speak in a common tongue, 
And the soul of the Gaul shall leap to the soul of the Briton 
Through all disguises and shows; 
And soul shall speak unto soul—I weary of tongues, 
* I weary of babble and strife. 
Lo! I am the bonder and knitter together of spirits, 
I dispense with nations and shores.’’! 


To the average man however, there is not, in this interpre- 
tation of Imperialism, the appeal that lies in the other. It re- 
mains for the poets and the prophets to make it real to him. 
But the poet of greatest force in this age, the one who best knows 
how to sway the popular imagination, has chosen the lower ideal 
and seeks to lead the people upward by way of physical, rather 
than of moral struggle. That it zs the lower ideal, I think a 
few words will show. 

Believing in Evolution, we look for a gradual upward 
movement, from inanimate things, through vegetable and 
animal life, to man himself. In the.pysical world, progress is 
attained through struggle—deadly, continuous, and successful 
in proportion to the thoroughness with which the strong over- 
come the weak and exterminate them. It is ‘the glory of man 

(1). Stephen Phillips. 
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however, that having developed reason, he is conscious of his 
place in tne struggle, and transcends it. The strife is no long- 
er to the death in every case ; moral principles are evolved, 
which lead men to save the weak, from motives higher and 
more important than those purely physical and utilitarian ends 
which are injured by this interference with the course of events. 
So we have the entry of love and philanthropy and religion, 
all of which, from the mere point of the evolution of a perfect 
animal, retard progress. But the loss is repaid many times 
over by the ennobling influence on mankind. To man are now 
opened the realms of the ideal and the field of progress has 
been immeasureably widened. But if the ideal were excluded, 
and we were to follow the natural course of evolution on its 
mere physical side, the best nation would be that which could 
fight best: which could most thoroughly overcome its neigh- 
bours upon whom it must look as dangerous enemies. Think 
of what life would have been if the evolution of the physical 
had alone been considered ; we can hardly imagine it. And 
yet that is the idea which under vari-colored clouds of cant and 
delusion, Recessional ‘‘ Lest we Forget’s”’ and scriptural quo- 
tation, is taking possession of an ever growing section of the 
British people to-day. And no other man of our time has 
done so much as Rudyard Kipling to foster and popularize the 
idea. That is his condemnation as an interpreter of life. He 
has chosen the obvious, the immediate, the material things of 
life and held them up as spiritual. He has made of dominion 
and power an end in themselves. To him have been given 
unusual talents and he has made use of them to lead the people 
after strange gods. 

Rudyard Kipling needs no introduction from me, he is 
one of the few men whom everyone knows. He is greater as a 
writer of stories than as a poet—much greater. His stories of 
life in India first won him fame and will be read long after his 
poems have sunk into oblivion. But we must leave the tales 
for the present. One has often questioned whether Kipling 
could with propriety be called a poet at all ; whether he was 
not rather a clever versifier, a coiner of phrases, a master of 
striking music-hall metres. But let us not haggle over terms. 
There is, I think, good ground for placing Kipling among the 
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poets, owing to the energy and force, rather than to the art and 

beauty of his work. In the article on poetry in the Encyclo- 
peedia Brittannica, the matter is thus stated: ‘‘In modern 
criticism the word foefry is used sometimes to denote any ex- 
pression (artistic or other) of imaginative feeling, sometimes to 
designate one of the fine arts. Asan expression of imaginative 
feeling, as the movement of an energy, as one of those great 
primal human forces which go to the development of the race, 
poetry in the wide sense, has played as important a part as 
science. In some literatures poetic energy, and in others 
poetic art is the dominant quality.” So let us call Kipling a 
poet of energy and glance at some of his work. 

This is a commercial and industrial age, the age of the 
practical man, and Kipling is the practical man in poetry. He 

‘Paints the thing as he sees it, 

For the God of things as they are.’ 
He is the poet of the common soldier, the mechanic, the man 
of action. He finds his romance in the steam engine, in the 
mountain gun, in the ocean liner. He handles his subjects 
with consummate skill ; indeed, at times, one is almost pain- 
fully conscious of the cleverness of it all. He invests the 
most commonplace things with a new interest. He is a master 
of epithet and has the gift of flashing descriptive phrase. But 
his descriptions are often too realistic, they reveal too much 
and leave nothing to the imagination. There is little in his 
pictures of that ideality which gives the expression and charm 
to a good portrait. They are photographs rather than 
paintings. 

Poetry in the nineteenth century was pre-eminently sub- 
jective. Psychological analysis of the individual soul was its 
field. But Kipling hates subjectivity, he deals with things as 
they are, and ignores his own moods. Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
writing about the literature of the nineteenth century, touches 
upon the contrast thus ;—‘‘ If we glance at the most character- 
istic names of the nineteenth century — Coleridge, Byron, 
Keats, Carlyle, Thackeray, Tennyson, Rossetti, Ruskin, 
Stevenson—whom we will—they are all the names of men who 
have written, with more or less tactful show of reticence, mainly 
about themselves, who have judged mankind by samples of 
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their own brains and blood, who have made self-study and 
self-revelation the starting points of all their adventures in the 
edification and entertainment of mankind. And in this sense _ 
Robert Browning, it may be, sums up the century and is its 
most characteristic exponent, since he, more consistently than 
any one else, has repeated the thoughts and emotions of us all, 
only with those splendid modifications which are the ornament 
of genius. And then, at last, comes Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
who breaks with all his ancestors, who appears to have no 
desires or feelings of his own, who is exclusively external and 
objective, for whom (just as for the eighteenth century) ‘a man’ 
is nothing and ‘Man’ is everything. Is he the precursor of a 
totally new condition of literature, in which psychology, the 
analysis of the soul, will be rejected, as the impersonal rhetoric 
was rejected a hundred years ago? Perhaps so, but this is not 
the place for prophecy.” 

One of Kipling’s gifts, springing from his objectivity, is 
as admirable as ites rare. I refer to his power of divining and 
revealing clearly, the point of view of another. When his 
characters speak we feel that they express their own thoughts. 
So it is also when he enters the animal kingdom or reveals to 
us the heart of a city. Herein he is a true interpreter of a well 
nigh unknown tongue. We have become so well accustomed 
to having the poet’s views upon things, the essayist’s opinion 
about people, the journalist’s glib summary of events, that we 
forget how much injustice is done thereby. Most people form 
such opinions as they have about passing events, from the 
newspapers or the statements of other people and in many 
cases, the judgments of their teachers are founded upon mere 
a prior: conclusions. But Kipling first knows his subject well, 
then presents it clearly. He shows us the real life and point 
of view of his subject, not his own opinions about it. For in- 
stance, he has done more than anyone else of our day for the 
common soldier. We know him now, and find that he is 
neither a hero nor altogether a brute, but something of both, 
as weallare. Take one of the best of the Barrack Room 
Ballads—The ‘Eathen—and we have a picture from the life, of 
the making of a soldier. And just because of its truth it is 
wider than its subject. Primarily it shows the making of a 
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soldier out of very raw material, but most of us have been 
through the same training, and the school-master, at least, 
recognizes his own work as well as that of the sergeant in, — 


**°E learns to do ’is watchin’ without it showin’ plain; 

’E learns to save a dummy, an’ shove ’im straight again; 

’E learns to check a ranker that’s buyin’ leave to shirk; 

An ’e learns to make men like ’im, so they’ll learn to like their work.” 


Kipling has written several ballads which have a fine, 
vigorous swing. ‘‘The Three Sealers” is in many repects, 
one of our best sea ballads. Strong and human, it reproduces 
admirably, the wild, lawless life of the contraband sealers. The 
vivid reality of the fight in the mist, takes possession of the 
reader until he is fain tocry out with the dying Reuben Paine— 

“‘Have I followed the sea for thirty years, to die in the mist at last? 
Curse on the work that has nipped me here with a shifty trick unkind— 
Ihave gotten my death where I got my bread, but I dare not face it blind. 
Curse on the fog! Is there never a wind, of all the winds I knew 

To clear the smother from off my breast and let me look at the blue?” 

Kipling is a master of satire, and this is one side of his 
work which has received less notice than it deserves. For 
keen, biting, exposure of sham and incompetence no one to-day 
can compare with him, and he has had few equals since Swift. 
He hates hypocrisy and his verses show many a slashing ex- 
posure of fraud—sometimes with playful humour, more often 
with a mordant wit, strongly reminiscent of Swift though 
hardly so bitter. ‘‘The Conundrum of the Workshops” is a 
good example of the kindly satirical mood, 

‘‘When the flush of a new-born sun fell first on Eden’s green and gold, 
Our father Adam sat under the Tree and scratched with a stick in the mould, 
And the first rude sketch that the world had seen was joy to his mighty heart, 
Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves, ‘It’s pretty, but is it art? ” 
As an instance of his more intense and bitter mood, take 
‘‘Cleared,”’ in which blaze forth his hatred of underhand wrong- 
doing and his contempt for those who shift punishment to 


others. 


‘*My soul! I'd sooner lie in jail for murder plain and straight, 

Pure crime, I’d done with my own hands for money, lust, or hate, 

Than take a seat in parliament, by fellow felons cheered, 

While one of those ‘not provens’ proved me cleared as you are cleared.” 


But it is for the colourless neutral who shapes his acts by 
what others think and say that Kipling reserves his deepest 
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scorn. He has a sincere admiration for a man who does things 
on his own initiative, be they right or wrong, but for the 
weather-vane he has nothing but contempt. In ‘Tomlinson’ 
he gives full expression to his feelings on this subject. The 
soul of Tomlinson stands at Heaven’s gate and Saint Peter 
questions him, 
‘Stand up, stand up now Tomlinson and answer loud and high 

The good that ye did for the sake of men, or ever ye came to die— 

The good that ye did for the sake of men in little Earth so lone.” 

And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white as a rain-washed bone. 


‘Q, I have a friend on earth,’ he said, ‘that was my priest and guide, 
And well would he answer all for me, if he were by my side.’ 


But this will not do, for as Peter explains, 


‘The race is run by one and one, and never by two and two’ 
* * * *  « * * 

‘And Tomlinson took up his tale, and spoke of his good in life. 

This I have read in a book,’ he said, ‘and that was told to me ; 

And this I have thought that another man thought, of a Prince in Muscovy.’ 

The good souls flocked like homing doves and bade him clear the path, 

And Peter twirled the jangling keys in weariness and wrath. 

‘Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,’ he cried, ‘and the tale is yet 
to run, 


By the worth of the body that once ye had, give arswer, what ha’ ye done?’ 
‘Oh, none may reach by hired speech, of neighbour, priest and kin, 
Through borrowed deed, to God’s good meed that lies so fair within.’ 

But in most of his satire, and indeed, all through his verse, 
one finds instances of a flippant attitude towards serious things, 
that occasionally lapses into gross indelicacy or irreverance. 
This is closely connected with the cynicism which mars so 
much of his work. The most deplorable result is his 
attitude towards women. Kipling has attempted too large 
a body of work dealing with men and affairs, to escape 
the obligation of giving us a few portraits of women, as he 
would have us know them. Or, at least, having pictured so 
often, the blasé society women of Simla, he should have shown 
uS something better, if he wished to escape the charge of 
Siving a false picture of modern womanhood. Yet in all his 
work, prose and verse, I know of but one portrait of a lovable 
woman, and she is of the masculine type. In addition there 
are a few suggestions and touches here and there and in his 
Soldier tales a picture of a soldier’s wife who though coarse and 
ignorant has many womanly virtues. It is true that in his best © 
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work woman does not appear, and that he was young when he 
said his worst things about her; but in his lighter verse he 
refers to her often, and usually with cynical brutality. A few 
quotations will, I think, justify what I have said. 


‘‘Jack Barrett went to Quetta 
And there gave up the ghost ; 
Attempting two men’s duty 
In that very healthy post ; 
And Mrs. Barrett mourned for him 
Five lively months at most.” 


‘Maggie, my wife at filty—gray, and dour, and old— 
With never another Maggie, to purchase for love or gold ; 
And the light of days that have been, the dark of days that are, 
And love’s torch stinking and stale, like the butt of a dead cigar— 
The butt of a dead cigar, you are bound to keep in your pocket— 


With never a new one to light, tho’ it’s charred and black to the socket ; 
* s * * ™ * * * 


And I turn my eyes to the future that Maggie and I must prove, 
But the only light on the marshes, is the Will-o’-the-Wisp of Love.” 


‘“‘Blister we not for bursati? So when the heart is vext, 


The pain of one maiden’s refusal is drowned in the pain of the next. 
* * * * * * * * 


Pleasant the snaffle of courtship, improving the manners and carriage, 
But the colt who is wise will abstain from the terrible thorn-bit of marriage.” 


‘‘A man there was, and he gave his soul, 
Even as you or I— 
For a rag, and a bone, and a hank of hair ; 
We called her ‘the woman who did not care,’ 
But the fool, he called her his lady fair, 
Even as you or I.” 

As to the style and manner of Kipling’s poetry, the sub- 
ject of this paper calls for but little comment. Yet a glance in 
passing is necessary, for style and substance, are in the best 
poetry, but different aspects of the same thing—they are in- 
separable. 

Even in the substance of his poetry, we have seen that 
Kipling is open to severe criticism and that much of his work 
does not bear inspection at all. This is even truer of the form. 
Let us apply Matthew Arnold’s test for a moment,—‘* The 
substance and matter of the best poetry acquire their special 
character from possessing in an eminent degree, truth and 
seriousness. We may add yet further, what is itself evident, 
that to the style and manner of the best poetry, their special 
character, their accent is given by their diction, and even yet 
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more, by their movement. And though we distinguish be- 
tween the two characters, the twe accents of superiority, yet 
they are, nevertheless, vitally connected with one another. 
The superior character of truth and seriousness in the matter 
and substance of the best poetry, is inseparable from the super- 
iority of diction and movement, marking its style and manner. 
The two superiorities are closely related and are in steadfast » 
proportion one to the other. So far as high poetic truth and 
seriousness are wanting to a poet’s matter and substance, so 
far, also, we may be sure, will a high poetic stamp of diction 
and movement, be wanting to his manner. In proportion as 
this high stamp of diction and movement again is absent from 
a poet’s style and manner, we shall find also that high poetic 
truth and seriousness are absent from his substance and 
matter.” 

We feel at once that Kipling will fare badly“vhen sub- 
jected to such a standard, the ground taken is too high for him. 
Truth and seriousness; the first he has in the superficial, 
immediate sense; of the higher truth, which looks beyond time 
and circumstance, we find almost none. Seriousness he has 
not at all—he treats his subject earnestly enough at times, but 
ina didactic or vehement mood rather than in the calm large 
way of the masters. Too often he is lacking in any idea of 
seriousness and gives way to the most contemptible flippancy. 
He has no reverence for his art, nothing is too mean for it, and 
the man who has aspired to serious achievement in poetry, will 
write, publish and copyright such abominable doggerel as the 
following, which appeared in the Zzmes only a few months ago: 


‘‘Not on a single issue, or in one direction or twain, 
But conclusively, comprehensively, and several times and again, 
Were all our most holy illusions knocked higher than Gilderoy’s kite. 
We have had a jolly good lesson and it serves us jolly well right. 


This was not bestowed us under the trees, nor yet in the shade of a tent. 

But swingingly over eleven degrees of a bare, brown continent, 

From Lambert’s to Delagoa Bay and from Pietersburgh to Sutherland, 

Fell the phenomenal lesson we learned-—-with a fulness accorded no other land. 


It was our fault and our very great fault, and not the judgment of Heaven, 

We made an army in our own image, in an island nine by seven, 

Which faithfully mirrored its maker’s ideals, equipment and mental attitude— 
And so we got our lesson : and we ought to accept it with gratitude.” 
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In diction, although his lack of seriousness permits him to 
make use of slang and bad English with the utmost freedom, 
Kipling is strong and apt. He hasan admirable faculty for 
revealing an idea ina happy phrase or two. Take as an in- 
stance his characterization of the city of Halifax, 


‘Into the mist my guardian prows put forth, 
Behind the mist my virgin ramparts lie, 
The Warden of the Honour of the North, 
Sleepless and veiled am I.” 


In movement, when at his best, he is free and strong, 
though his music is of a simple, popular character—the melody 
well marked but somewhat thin and loud. It runs smoothly 
and has a pleasing effect; but of the finer harmonies, of the 
richness which comes from delicacy of shading, of expression, 
in short, he knows almost nothing. | 


Let ug now endeavour to answer the question which the 
title of this paper implies. Has Kipling added anything of 
value to our knowledge of life; has he interpreted for us more 
fully any of the problems of the Riddle of Existence or even 
cleared away some of the obstructions which hide these prob- 
lems from our view? Applying Matthew Arnold’s test, which 
is, | think, a fair one, we found that Kipling has given us nothing 
great—nothing which combines truth and seriousness of sub- 
stance with beauty of diction and of movement. He has helped 
us but little with the more serious questions of life ; they 
are beyond him. But he has a few times risen to bursts of 
song which illumine an idea with that splendid concreteness 
and vigour of phrase in which he stands preeminent to-day. 
There is more than one such passage in his ‘Song of the 
English,” 

‘‘We must feed our sea for a thousand years, 
For that is our doom and pride, 
As it was when they sailed with the Golden Hind 
Or the wreck that struck last tide— 
Or the wreck that lies on the spouting reef 
Where the ghastly blue-lights flare. 
If blood be the price of Admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ bought it fair.” 


He has seen more clearly than his fellows the price at 
which empire is bought, and has pictured it with vivid realism 
many times, in verse that rings true, 
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‘We have fed our sea for a thousand years, 
And she calls us, still unfed, 

Though there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead : 

We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest, 
To the shark and the shearing gull. 

If blood be the price of Admiralty, 

Lord God, we ha’ paid in full.” 


‘‘Never the Ictos closes, never the wild-fowl wake, 
But a soul goes out on the east wind that died for England’s sake —. 
Man, or woman, or suckling, mother or bride or maid— 
Because on the bones of the English, the English flag is stayed.” 


‘“‘Go to your work, be strong, halting not in your ways, 
Balking the end half won, for an instant dole of praise. 
Stand to your work and be wise, certain of sword and pen, 
Who are neither children nor Gods, but men in a world of men.” 


Again, to some extent in his poetry, though chiefly in his 
prose, Kipling has revealed to us, with new power and sym- 
pathy, the inner life of the Hindu and of the common soldier. 
He has established a bond of union between them and us— 
they have become to us more real, and therefore more human. 
Lastly he has by his humorous satire and scathing denunciation, 
done not a little in helping to breathe life into the dry-bones of 
the official, social and military worlds. : 

All this is true of but a slender remnant of poetry, 
the rest is mere rhyming, clever and amusing, but not poetic. 
Kipling is the prince of journalists, and much of his verse is 
just clever journalism. It hits off admirably the topic of the 
moment, there is shrewd, clear insight, a vigorous, if some- 
times prejudiced presentation of the salient points of the case, 
and withal, cynical wit, scathing satire, or impetuous appeal to 
action. Most of his later work has been of this kind. 

So much in recognition of Kipling’s worth. But we must 
insist upon a higher standard in our final judgment. After all 
has been said, he remains the materialist. The great poet looks 
at all things sub specie elernitatis, but Heaven itself must 
furnish this man with a special article in his best journalese, 


‘‘And those that were good shall be happy, they shall sit in a golden chair, 
They shall splash at a ten-league canvas, with brushes of comet’s hair ; * 
They shall tind real saints to draw from— Magdalene, Peter and Paul ; 
They shall work for an aye at a sitting, and never be tired at all.” 


It is idealism that he lacks—other gifts there are in plenty, 
but without this, how can he escape from the apparent, and 
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look upon reality? Kipling has not interpreted for us anew, 
any of the problems of life, in the light which Heaven, at rare 
intervals, flashes upon a favoured few. He has, however, won 
popularity and would fain teach us the meaning of empire and 
our duty thereto. But he is a false prophet and would teach 
his people to worship as a god, that which is a necessary but 
ignoble means to a noble end. Let me illustrate by a com- 
parison. In his latest poem, ‘‘The Islanders,” Kipling deals with 
a weakness which has been growing upon the English people 
for ycars—a lack of seriousness towards their work, a weakness 
which is not apparent in their relation to sports. The poet 
draws his illustrations and conclusions from the conduct of the 
African war. In words of ringing scorn, he denounces their 
carelessness, their complacency and boasting. But there is a 
lack of poise, an absence of restraint, a tendency to sacrifice 
truth for effect, which reaches its climax in such lines as, 


‘‘And ye vaunted vour fathomless power, and ye flaunted your iron pride, 
‘Ere ye fawned on the younger nations for the men who could shoot and ride, 
Then ye returned to your trinkets, then ye contented your souls 
With the flannelled fools at the wicket, or the muddled oafs at the goals.” 


Here we have lack of truth and seriousness, and beauty of 
neither diction nor movement. Then he goes on to offer a 
remedy, and as we might expect, we find the journalist, not 
the poet. He seizes upon the obvious, the immediate, and 
offers it as the panacea which will remove all ills. What does 
he propose for the regeneration of a nation? A material 
expedient, they must have plenty of military drill, and learn to 
shoot and ride. This is all very useful and necessary, yet 
something deeper is needed, surely. But let the poet speak, 


‘‘Life so long untroubled that ye who inherit forget 
It was not made with the mountains ; it is not one with the deep. 
Men, not gods, devised it. Men, not gods, must keep. 
Men, not children, servants, or kinsfolk called from afar, 
But each man born in the island broke to the matter of war. 
Soberly and by custom taken and trained for the same: 
Each man born in the island entered at youth to the game— 
As it were almost cricket, not to be mastered in haste, 
But after trial and labor, by temperance, living chaste. 
As it were almost cricket—as it were even your play— e 
Weighed and pondered and worshipped and practised day on day- 
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And that I did not claim too much when I said that he 
expects this worship of the war God to regenerate the national 
life, the poet himself will prove for me, in what follows: 


‘*So ye shall bide sure-guarded when the restless lightnings wake 
In the womb of the blotting war-cloud and the pallid nations quake. 
So, at the haggard trumpets, instant your soul shall leap 
Forthright, full-harnessed, accepting—alert from the wells of sleep. 
So, at the threat, ye shall summon—so, at the need, ye shall send 
Men, not children or servants, tempered and taught to the end. 
Cleansed of servile panic, slow to dread or despise, 
Humble because of knowledge; mighty by sacrifice.” 


Another of our poets has recently written upon the same 
subject, and he, too, offers his word of enlightenment. But, 
unlike Kipling, he deals not in expedients ; he reaches beyond 
these and touches the root of the trouble, well knowing that if 
this be set right, the minor things must follow. He does not 
scold, he does not strive for effect ; he is restrained and brief, 
but, if I mistake not, he comes much nearer than Kipling to the 
truth and seriousness of which Arnold speaks : 

O for a living man to lead! 


That will not babble when we bleed; 

O for the silent doer of the deed! 

One that is happy in his height! 

And one that, in a nation’s night, 

Hath solitary certitude of light! 

Sirs, not with battle ill-begun 

We charge you, not with fields unwon, 

Nor headlong deaths against the darkened gun; 
But with a lightness worse than dread: 

That you but laughed, who should have led, 
And tripped like dancers amid all our dead. 
You for no failure we impeach, 

Nor for those bodies in the breach, 

But for a deeper shallowness of speech. 


When every cheek was hot with shame, 
When we demanded words of flame, 

O ye were busy but to shift the blame! 
No man of us but clenched his hand, 

No brow but burned as with a brand, 
You, you alone were slow to understand! 
O for a living man to lead! 

That will not babble when we bleed; 

O for the silent doer of the deed!* 


E. R. PEACOCK. 
*STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


CHINESE EDUCATION—IN CHINA AND IN 
ONTARIO. 





HE formal instruction of the Chinese boy begins at six, or 

seven. I say the formal znstruction, for the Chin- 

ese do not educate; and I say of the Chinese boy, because no 
attempt is made to instruct the girls. 

For several years the boy is occupied almost solely with 
learning the numerous characters of the language—learning to 
sound and write them for a couple of years and then going over 
them again to learn their meanings. It is a training in memory, 
pure and simple, and memory of a very narrow, mechanical 
kind; so that we are not surprised to be told that the ten year 
old Chinese boy shows little ability to think. 

Then come reading for the sake of the thought, and exer- 
cises in composition. The composition, however, is still only 
a faithful reproduction. Exercises in varying the expression 
are introduced, and then the formal discussion of a subject in 
an essay. Every essay must be divided into eight parts, each 
part to be devoted to a phase of the subject. 

The literary course begins with a primer called ‘‘ The 
Trimetrical Classic,”» which must be learned by heart. It be- 
gins with pedantic and dogmatic moralizings, such as:— 

‘‘Men at their birth are by nature radically good;” 

‘“‘To bring up and not to educate is a father’s error;” 

‘‘To educate without rigor shows a teacher's indolence;” 

‘“‘That boys should not learn is an improper thing ; for if 

they do not learn in youth, what will they do when old ?” 
Then follows a technical hodge-podge of the names of the 
seasons, cardinal points, elements, virtues, domestic animals, 
passions, grains, musical notes, &c., which is represented in 
Ontario Public Schools by a medley of stuft called Geography. 
Then follows a synopsis of the general history of China, 
possibly a little inferior to our Public School History text-book; 
then a programme of study ; and, in conclusion, the relation of 
incidents, in which the attitude of ancient sages and statesmen 
towards learning is held up for anexample. ‘‘Diligence has 
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merit; play yields no profit; be ever on your guard to rouse all 
your energies.” Besides this beginner’s book, the literary 
course includes a book on Filial Piety, other books of Confucius 
and Mentius, and ‘‘the five classics,” which are studied by boys 
from twelve to sixteen. The book on Filial Piety is made up 
of precepts such as the following:— 

‘Think always of your ancestors, 

Talk of and imitate their virtues.”’ 

‘“ All ye great ones of the earth, 

Respect your seniors, for by so doing ye shall prosper.” 

The study of Arithmetic is begun at ten, and a little 
Astronomy may be added later. Before the age of ten the boy 
is taught only to count, and name the cardinal points. At thir- 
teen music and poetry may be added and at fifteen archery and 
horsemanship or charioteering. Practical governmental studies 
are also taught in the traditional way. The bulk of the instruct- 
ion in China, however, is the classical and historical course pre- 
scribed by law and outlined above, a system that has been 
legally established for 1300 years. But there is one other branch 
of instruction upon which great stress is laid, namely, conduct 
and ceremonial. The Chinese are instructed, from childhood 
up, in the minutest points of Chinese good breeding. The 
Chinese schools, like our own public schools, make no provision 
for the study of nature. The highest collegiate institution is, 
of course, in a system such as this, the national college at 
Peking. 

During the course there are three chief examinations—civil 
service examinations, for in China all education is education for 
the civil service. Instruction is neither free nor compulsory, 
but the prizes of official positions are open to all and form the 
chief if not the only incentive to study. For the examination 
of the first grade, which is called the examination of ‘‘Budding 
Geniuses,” there are always about 2,000.000 candidates, so that 
budding geniuses are numerous in China. Unfortunately, 
however, comparatively few of these geniuses really bud, for only 
from 20,000 to 40,600 of them, i.e. from I to 2 percent. ever 
pass. The Chinese are, at least, thorough. There are some 
7,000 booths, each containing many narrow cells, for the 
accommodation of the candidates, and in these booths they 
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must stay until the examination is over—unless they die. This 
sometimes really occurs, from the cramped position, fatigue, 
foul air and anxiety, whereupon the body is pulled out by one 
of the soldier-guards through a hole made in the wall, and left 
there for the relatives to carry away. The Chinese boy tries 
his second examination, called the examination of ‘‘Promising 
Scholars,” at about thirty. When he passes the third he may 
aspire to be a mandarin. An examination consists of the writ- 
ing of essays on set themes, such as ‘‘He took hold of things 
by the two extremes, and in his treatment of the people main- 
tained the golden mean.” The criterion of merit is the degree 
to which the essay resembles in style and ideas the works of the 
ancient Chinese sages. The Chinese, like some of our profess- 
ors, evidently think it better to make a little Confucius than a 
big John Li. The names of the successful candidates are 
printed and the lists hawked about the streets, and they rapidly 
find their way to all parts of the province. Candidates, on 
account of poor work, or dishonesty, are sometimes degraded 
from their former rank instead of being promoted to a higher, 
unless they can bribe the examiners, who are frequently corrupt. 
Some continue to try till they totter on the verge of the grave, 
or suffer death in the candidate’s narrow cell. 

One often hears people—and especially politicians—boast 
of the perfect system of education with which we are blessed in 
this province. But I fear we shall have to acknowledge that 
the Chinese system is, in some respects, even more cut and dried 
than our own. TZhere is complete uniformity and absolutely no 
originality—nothing but an elaboration of method. The pupils 
are never students, but, as too often in our Public and High 
Schools, mere examinees. The text-books which the teacher 
himself learned, text-books which are the same throughout the 
country, he teaches to his pupils. There is no examination of 
things at first hand, no research, no independent thought, no 
individuality : no faith in the child or the man,—nothing but 
memorizing, slavish imitation and reproduction, a narrow and 
hopeless worship of the past. | 

One must respect the Chinese for reverencing their parents 
and their ancestors, and for glorying in their past ; but one can- 
not but blame them for making a fetich of that past. One 
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cannot but deplore the lack of a broad out-look upon the world, 
and the absence of higher ideals yet to be realized. It seems as 
if, after all, it were possible for a nation neither to advance nor 
to retrograde, but to remain in a state much resembling that of 
the hibernating animal. What China needs to arouse her from 
her torpidity is a shock, the shock of new ideas and ideals. 
Such a shock Christianity and Western civilization are destined 
to supply. 

We must not, however, be unjust to the Chinese. In one 
respect, and that a very important one, their system is superior 
to ours. The average number of pupils to one teacher in China 
is about twenty, ranging between ten and forty, and in the best 
schools seldom exceeding ten. Compare these numbers with 
the numbers assigned to our teachers! And yet the Chinese 
do not pretend, any more than our teachers, to develop the in- 
dividuality of their pupils. Indeed their whole purpose is the 
very reverse. They are interested, not in the boy, but in the 
subject-matter of instruction. Their method is ‘‘rigor” and 
“the way to become a student” in China ‘‘is, with gentleness 
and self-absement, to receive implicitly every word the master 
utters.” In any efforts our Canadian teachers may make to 
study their pupils and give them individual attention, they are 
seriously handicapped by the unreasonably large classes they 
have to handle. In this matter of the number of pupils assign- 
ed to a teacher, we have, therefore, something to learn from the 
Chinese, and something of vital importance. The matter could 
be remedied, had we really the faith in education which we 
claim to have, and which the Chinese really seem to have, 
though it is a very unenlightened faith. 

In the atmosphere of free enquiry and boundless faith in 
the future, in which, happily, we live, we can hardly expect, or 
even hope, to inculcate in our children that respect for authority 
and that reverence for age, condition and tradition ,which is 
universal in China. And before condemning our children too 
severely for irreverence and levity, we had better ask ourselves 
whether our own attitude toward God, toward our fellow-men— 
nay, even toward the children themselves—has in it that 
dignity, that earnestness, that decorous seriousness which we 
should like to see in larger measure in their bearing. At the 
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same time, had we to choose between Chinese and Canadian 
upbringing in this regard—at opposite poles as they are—we 
should hardly hesitate. Better to grow up under the genial 
influence of fond, even indulgent parents and teachers, than 
under the rigorous discipline of the Chinese. One prefers the 
frank, merry American or Canadian youth, with all his deplor- 
able lack of reverence, to the pragmatical, ceremonious Chinese 
_ boy. Love begets love and trust for others, and confidence in 
one’s self. Rigor is the fruitful mother of servility, stupidity 
and deceit. But happy is that individual, whether teacher or 
parent, who can inspire at once respect and love, and who 
knows how to instil a reverential spirit while developing a free 
and open mind. 

In two important respects, the Chinese system of education, 
while not superior to ours, is little inferior. Our Public School 
curriculum of study appeals, like the Chinese, solely to bookish 
interests. It is divorced from life and nature. A literary bent 
may be developed by our Public Schools (which alone most of 
our children attend) as by the Chinese Schools—a scientific 
bent never. And yet the material progress of this vast country 
is bound up with the progress of natural knowledge. Our 
agriculture, our mining, our fisheries, our forests demand for 
their development the leadership of men with highly developed 
interests in nature. To produce such men and avoid the dis- 
graceful necessity of continually importing them, we must take 
hold of our youth early; we must bring them while children in- 
to touch wit& natural objects, so that the interest latent in every 
child for plant and animal, rock and mineral, may have a 
chance to grow, alongside the literary and mathematical in- 
terests, which, at present, are alone regarded by the authorized 
educators of our children. Nature-study is one of those subjects 
which certain all-knowing newspaper editors flippantly style 
“frills” and ‘‘fads”; drawing is another. And yet Carlyle 
declared he would rather have known how to draw than to read; 
while, as for nature-study, apart altogether from its pratical 
value, there is no subject better fitted to develop in the growing 
child permanent interests, and in the development of permanent 
interests true culture consists. 

But there is another respect, more important still, because 
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more fundamental, in which our system of education resembles 
the Chinese to our discredit. This is its low grade uniformity 
and impersonal, machine-like direction. And this is more to 
our discredit since such uniformity is not, with us, as with the 
Chinese, an expression of our genius as a race, but is, in a 
manner, imposed upon us from without. And the prevalent dis- 
content with our schools is unconsciously a revolt against this 
very feature. I say unconsciously; for the blind criticism one 
so often hears directed against our educational system, resembles 
nothing so much as the negro’s dog, which ‘‘howled coz it smelt 
suthin and couldn’t locate it.”” What we need is a corps of ex- 
pert superintendants (not ‘‘inspectors”’) appoznted by the cities and 
counties or townships for whose educational status and progress 
they would be held responsible. And at their head, not a polit- 
ician, nor a blue-book, but an eminent educationist, who, while 
appointed by the political head of the department, would be 
held responsible in turn for the state of education in the 
province. I think it is Montesquieue who said that the very 
fact that it was necessary to argue against so iniquitous a thing 
as slavery showed the hopelessness of reform. And yet slavery 
has finally passed away. Just as surely will the present stereo- 
typed, sterilizing method of conducting public education in this 


province give way to a more elastic, intelligent and effective 
one. . , 
CepHas GUILLET. 


THOMAS AQUINAS. 





OMPARED with Augustine, Thomas Aquinas is ‘‘as 
moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” In 

the former we have a man of speculative genius, full of life and 
energy, employing his great powers in the service of the 
Church, but in virtue of his originality transforming the doc- 
trines he supposes himself to accept in implicit faith, and 
determining the course of religious speculation for centuries ; in 
the latter a great systematizer, naturally of a calm and reflective 
disposition, whose only originality consists in the faculty of 
clear, logical arrangement of traditional ideas and in the ingen- 
uity with which he defends the doctrines of the Church by 
subtle distinctions that leave their substance unchanged. The 
great germinative ideas of Augustine were left undeveloped 
through the whole of the Middle Ages, and it is only when we 
reach the beginning of the modern world in Luther and 
Descartes that we find this side of his activity developed. This 
arrest of original speculation is due to a large extent to the 
peculiar position of the Church as the custodian of the civiliza- 
tion of the old world, as well as of the new spiritual power 
- introduced by Christianity. With the inrush of the Barbarians 


into the Roman Empire, the civilization of the old world would 
have been crushed had it not been preserved by the Church, 
But the inevitable result was the destruction of the free 
spirit of antiquity. The Barbarians were babes in thought, 
and could only accept the teaching of the Church in implicit 
faith. They were capable of feeling the influence of the new 
gospel of self-sacrifice, but they were too undeveloped in re- 
flective power to criticise the theology which claimed to formu- 
late it. No doubt this guarded the youthful mind of these 
nations from aberrations destructive of the essence of Christian- 
ity, but the higher intellectual life was stifled, and could only 
be restored after long toil and conflict. The strength of the 
Church lay in its powerful organization and its completed sys- 
tem of doctrine. Hence the Middle Ages subordinate know- 
ledge to faith, seeing in science only a means of preserving 
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intact the unity of doctrine. Even this guarded exercise of 
reflection, however, contained in it the germ of that freer move- 
ment which awoke in the modern world with the Renaissance 
and the Reformation; and therefore Scholasticism was not 
merely the apologist for dogma, but an unconscious preparation _ 
for a more independent movement of thought. 

Medizval philosophy moved within the lines of the Aug- 
ustinian theology, but with it was combined as an instrument 
the study of Aristotelian logic, or rather of that logic regarded 
as a purely formal discipline. In the first centuries of the 
Middle Ages only two of the logical treatises of Aristotle were 
studied—the De Categoriis and the De Interpretatione, and 
these. only in a Latin translation with the introduction of 
Porphyry. The result was that an enormous industry was 
expended in learning and practising the schematism of formal 
logic. The dogmas of the Church were regarded as infallible, 
and the main activity of thought was concentrated on the at- 
tempt to reduce them to syllogistic form. There was one 
problem, however, which naturally arose from the consideration 
of the forms of thought, and which was continually discussed, 
especially in the first period of the Middle Ages, the problem 
of the nature of universal ideas. Have these ideas realities 
corresponding to them, or are they merely zames for collections 
of individuals, or are they conceptions inthe mind? An affiirm- 
ative answer to each of these questions gave the three theories 
of Realism, Nominalism and Conceptualism. 

Meanwhile this subtle dialectical disputation met with 
opposition, partly from those who had received an impulse to 
scientific studies from the Arabians, and still more from simple 
pious minds, who saw in dialectic a weapon for obscuring the 
simple Christian faith and casting doubt upon the doctrines of 
the Church. 

Nothing could at first sight seem more barren than the 
endless controversy about the nature of universals. We may, 
however, understand how it came to exercise so great a fascin- 
ation over men’s minds, if we turn for a moment to one of its 
applications. Suppose the Realists to be right; suppose, that 
is, that the reality of anything is proportional to its generality; 
and what is the logical consequence of this view when applied 
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to determine the nature of God? If we arrange a number of 
logical species under a supreme genus, obviously this genus 
will be the most general of all, viz. pure Being. Now, if pure 
Being is the highest reality, the definition of God as the high- 
est Being will be that of a Being of whom nothing can be said 
but that He, or it, is. Such a result naturally led to a revolt 
against Realism. But the counter-theory of Nominalism is 
equally defective on the other side. If universals are merely 
names, all realities must be particular, and ‘thus the idea of 
God can only be a name for the collection of particular things. 
If, therefore, Realism leads to a pantheistic conception of God, 
Nominalism is logically atheistic. Nor is Conceptualism a Sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem ; for, if universals are merely 
conceptions in our minds, the conception of God canixot be a 
real comprehension of God, but only of God as our’ ‘under- 
standing conceives Him to be. ‘ 
‘With the second period of the Middle Ages, the controv- 
ersy about universals largely lost its interest, partly because 
the more concrete writings of Aristotle came to be known. This 
is the period of which Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) was tlhe 
spokesman. His philosophy and theology are the explicit 
formulation of the whole later medizval view of life, expressing’ 
as it does, in the form of a reasoned system, its ascetic piety, its 
mysticism and its belief in the absolute sovereignty of nd 
Church in all matters cf faith and practice. At the end of the 
tenth century there was a powerful revival of religious and 
ecclesiastical life, which grew in strength and influence aad 
reached its culmination in the thirteenth century. The mon- 
astery of Clugny, which was founded in the tenth century, was, 
at first supported by princes, bishops, and above all by the’ 
Emperor, until it was turned by Hildebrand (1015-1085) 
against all three. Christianity came to be identified with the! 
monastic conception of life; the result being that the clergy 
were maintained to be supreme over the whole of the laity, 


while the national churches lost their independence and were : 
forced to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. According to- 


the monastic ideal, the present life must be entirely devoted to 
a preparation for the life to come. This naturally led to the 
view that all secular powers must be under control of the 
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Church, since otherwise the gospel. would be captured by hostile 
powers. Hence all national forms of life must be subject to 
the divine ends of the Church ; which meant that they must be 
ruled by the Pope, as the representative of Christ. In the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century the Church was entirely vic- 
torious. As has been said, the age bore, in its culture, ‘‘the 
pained look of world-renunciation on the one hand, and the 
look of strong character suggesting world-conquest on the 
other.”’ 

This was the conception of life which Thomas sought to 
commend to his age. For this end he employed all the learn- 
ing of his time, which had been enriched by contact with Pal-' 
estine, Constantinople and Spain, and above all, by the direct 
study of the logic, physics, ethics and politics of Aristotle ; but 
the ideal which governed his thoughts, and determined the 
form of his theology, was the triumphant ideal of the universal 
sovereignty of the Church. Thomas did not create the papal 
theory, but he was the first to give it a systematic and reasoned 
basis. That theory involved two great equations: the hierarchy 
is the Church, and the Church is the Pope. By the first 
equation it was held that the Christianity of the laity is depend- 
ent on the mediation of the priests, who alone can perform 
ecclesiastical acts, and whose sacramental and judicial powers 
are independent of their personal character. By the second 
equation, the Church, as possessing both temporal and spirit- 
ual power, must have a monarchical constitution, and be re- 
presented by the successor of Peter, the Roman Bishop. This 
is the view in support of which Thomas employs all his 
dialectical skill. It was a view that had practically been ac- 
cepted since the days of Hildebrand, but, until Thomas wrote 
his Szea, its support was sought in external historic testi- 
monies, most of them audacious forgeries; it was left for him to 
develop the hierarchical and papal theory in connection with 
a bold theory of the State, and thus, for the first time, to make it 
part of a comprehensive theology. 

Now, if the absolute sovereignty of the Church is to be 
vindicated, not only the old dogma, but the entire department 

of ecclesiastical practice, must be regarded as of divine origin ; 
and this, from the scholastic point of view, means that both 
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dogma and practice must b2 shown to harmonize with reason, 
even when they transcend its unaided powers. We thus find 
in Thomas an absolute faith in authority, combined with the 
demand that theology should be a scientific system. This at- 
tempt to unite faith and reason is not peculiar to him; what is 
peculiar is that, unlike Anselm, for instance, he regards 
authority and reason as independent sources of knowledge, 
neither of which can be reduced to the other. Thus, a broad 
distinction is drawn between natural theology as based upon 
reason, and positive theology, the basis of which is revelation. 
The aim of Thomas, therefore, was to construct a system of 
‘theology that should be employed in the service of the Church. 
But, since the knowledge of Church doctrine and Church 
practice is, at the same time, the knowledge of God, theology is 
also conceived as a means of salvation, and thus it at once 
brings the individual into subjection to the Church and lifts 
him into free communion with God. In constructing this sys- 
tem Thomas started from the Augustinian doctrines of God, 
predestination, sin and grace; the material thus supplied to 
him, he proceeded to mould into a system by a comprehensive 
use of the Aristotelian philosophy ; and the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal claims he sought to vindicate by a general theory of the 
State, adapted from Aristotle. It is to this system, with its 
complex and discordant elements, that we must now give our 
attention. 

Through the whole of the Thomistic theology there runs 
the fundamental contrast of Reason and Revelation. The 
opposition, between truths which can be discovered by the 
exercise of reason, and truths which transcend r2ason, is one 
from which no medizval thinker could liberate himself, and 
hence we find it made the basis of the Thomistic philosophy. 
But, while the antithesis is accepted, the demand for intellect- 
ual clearness, which was the main impulse to its construction, 
inevitably led to the attempt to show that there can be no dis- 
harmony between the two kinds of truth. From the point of 
view of God there can be only one truth, and therefore the 
distinction, between the truths of reason and the truths of reve- 
lation, arises from the limitation of our intelligence, not from 
any discrepancy between the truths themselves. There are, 
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then, truths which come to us from revelation, and from reve- 
lation alone. These human reason could never discover, nor 
even when they are revealed,can we perfectly comprehend their 
infinit2 depth. Such truths are the mysteries of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation and the creation of the world in time. And 
obviously, nothing less could be held by a defender of the 
Church; for, if it is once admitted that all truth must be estab- 
lished by the normal exercise of reason, the whole theory of a 
special divine revelation disappears, and along with it the in- 
fallibility of the articles of faith and the claim of the Church to 
exercise sovereignty over all nations and individuals. 

So far as the special ‘‘mysteries” of Christianity are con- 
cerned, Thomas maintained the absolute independence of truths 
of reason, and truths of revelation. No human reason could 
ever have reached the truths of revelation by inferences from 
facts. But, since reason is implanted in us by God, it has its 
own special function and its own rights. Nor is reascn so ab- 
solutely limited that it is confined within the boundaries of the 
sensible world : it is capable of rising, from the things that have 
been made, to their Author, God. It is true that reason could 
never have discovered the inner nature of God; that is known 
to us only by revelation ; but it is capable of demonstrating 
that God is, and that He is one. There is, therefore, a kind of 
truth, which is common to reason and revelation. But this 
gives rise to a problem which demands solution. Why 
should God reveal to us truths that we are capable of discover- 
ing for ourselves? For various reasons, answers Thomas, but 
chiefly because such truths as the existence and nature of God, 
while they are of supreme importance, are so difficult to dis- 
cover, and so apt to be obscured by error, that it was necessary 
that they should be placed in the clear‘light of revelation. So 
far as these truths are concerned, then, their absolute guarantee 
is revelation, but, as they may also be proved by reason, they 
must be admitted, even by those who reject revelation. Thus a 
demonstration of them Is a préparation for the reception of 
revelation, and therefore philosophy is the ‘handmaid of 
theology.’ 

Corresponding to the distinction between truths of reason 
and truths of revelation, is the distinction between Knowledge 
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and Faith. Thomas, indeed, is here placed in a peculiar diffi- 
culty. When we look at Knowledge and Faith from the point 
of view of the human subject, we must put Knowledge above 
Faith. Knowledge consists in the direct or indirect compre- 
hension of a real object; wherzas Faith is mereiy the subjective 
certainty of a truth, without insight into the reason why it is 
true. From this point of view, therefore, Knowledge is higher 
than Faith: in Aristotelian language, it is the apprehension, 
not merely of the ‘fact’ (dre), but of the ‘reason why’ (écore). 
Now, if this distinction is applied to the sphere of divine things, 
itis obvious that the knowledge obtained by the exercise of 
reason must be higher than faith in the truths of revelation. 
Such a doctrine no defender of the Church could possibly accept ; 
and therefore Thomas maintains that, when we consider Faith 
and Knowledge by reference to the objects with which they deal, 
the former is higher than the latter. The object of Christian 
Faith is either God himself, or the world in its ralation to God ; 
and the sole source of this Faith is the revelation of Himself 
given to us by God, who is absolutely truthful. Now, the 
certainty which is based upon the absolute truthfulness of God 
is higher than can possibly proceed from the insight of reason; 
for reason is prone to err, while the truth of revelation is infall- 
ible. When, therefore, we consider the sources of Faith and 
Knowledge, we must admit that Faith is higher than Know- 
ledge. Thomas is thus led to hold that Faith and Knowledge 
are mutually exclusive. That which we know, since it is im- 
mediately present, cannot be an object of Faith. When reason 
is in harmony with the object, we have Knowledge; but Faith 
is belief in an object thatis not, and cannot be, present in itself, 
and therefore it involves a surrender of the will in the absence 
of Knowlcdge. 

So far as the special truths of Christianity are concerned, 
there is no difficulty in preserving the distinction between Faith 
and Knowledge. We have faith in the doctrine of the Trinity 
or the Incarnatior, not because we can comprehend these 
‘mysteries,’ but because we surrender our wills to God, ‘ be- 
lieving where we cannot p-ove.’ But what are we to say of 
those truths which are common to reason and revelation? Can 
we maintain that the existence of God is an object of Faith, and 
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therefore exclusive of Knowledge, while admitting that we have 
here a truth which is reached by the normal exercise of reason, 
and is therefore an object of Knowledge? The faculty of subtle 
distinction, which is characteristic of the scholastic philosopher, 
enables Thomas to give a plausible solution of the difficulty. 
In the first place, we have to remember that there are many 
who have no demonstrative knowledge of the truths which are 
common to reason and revelation. Now, these truths are the 
pre-suppositions of faith, the Preambula fidet, and therefore 
they are an object of faith, and not of knowledge, for those 
who cannot establish them by reason. It is, therefore, man’s 
duty to believe in these truths, quite independently of his ability 
to prove them by reason. But, secondly, this act of faith is 
demanded even of those who have knowledge. The human 
mind in its weakness is prone to doubt and error, and therefore, 
quite irrespective of demonstration, we must surrender our wills 
to the revelation of these truths. Thus, even when we have 
satishied our reason of the truth of God’s existence and unity, 
Faith in this truth must subsist side by side with, and independ- 
ently of, Knowledge. 

If Faith, as Thomas holds, is sufficient evidence, not only 
of the ‘mysteries’ of Christianity, but even of those truths which 
can be demonstrated by reason, it will naturally be objected 
that the work of reason is superfluous. Why should we labor- 
iously seek to demonstrate the existence and unity of God, if 
this truth is not only revealed to us, but must in the end be ac- 
cepted, independently of the evidence of reason? This objection 
also Thomas has anticipated. His answer is, that while the 
truths common to reason and revelation must be accepted solely 
on the authority of God, it lessens the merit of faith, and ulti- 
mately leads to its destruction, if we resist the evidence of 
reason. Moreover, knowledge, so far from lessening the value 
of Faith, increases it; for he who humbly accepts a truth be- 
cause itis revealed by God, and then goes on to adduce rational 
grounds for it, shows that he loves the truth, and this love of 
truth increases the merit of faith. 

As reason and revelation, knowledge and faith, are two 
independent sources of truth, there must be two independent 
sciences of divine things. The science of reason is Philosophy, 
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the science of revelation is Theology. The former rests upon 
those principles which we come to know by the natural light of 
reason; the latter consists of the principles of revelation, which 
Thomas identifies with the dogmas of the Church, as revealed 
in the higher light of faith. No doubt there are truths which 
are common to philosophy and theology, but the attitude of the 
two sciences towards them is different, and therefore each con- 
stitutes an independent science. For philosophy these truths 
are considered as demonstrated by reason, for theology they are 
revelations of God. While both philosophy and theology have 
a practical as well as a theoretical part, theology is pre-emin- 
ently a speculative science, since its main interest is in the 
divine nature, human actions being considered only from the 
point of view of that vision of God which is the condition of 
eternal happiness. Moreover, though both sciences deal with 
created things, philosophy investigates their essential properties 
and relations, while theology considers them only as created 
by God and subject to his will. Their method is, therefore, en- 
tirely different ; for, whereas philosophy ascends to God from 
the essential properties and laws of created things, theology, 
starting from the idea of God and His attributes, descends to 
created things, in order to determine their relation to God, so 
far as it can be learned from revelation. 

The philosophy of Thomas is an attempt to explain the 
various orders of existence by a transformation of the Aristotel- 
ian docrine of forms and their relation to matter. There are 
immaterial or spiritual beings which, as entirely independent of 
matter, are pure forms; while, on the other hand, there are also 
immaterial beings who realize themselves only tn union with 
matter. Now, the human soul, which is the lowest of the pure 
intelligences, is a forma separata, 1.e. it is,in its essential 
nature, independent of the body, and on this depends its immor- 
tality. But, on the other hand, it is also the form of the body, 
and as such it is the highest of those forms which realize 
themselves in matter. Nevertheless, in man as he actually 
exists, these two sides, the spiritual and the natural, are bound 
together in an absolute substantial unity. Man, then, in virtue 
of the union in him of a two-fold nature, is the link between the 
natural and supernatural. There is an ascending scale of being 
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from the lowest inorganic beings, through the plant and the 
animal, to man, and from the human soul, in uninterrupted con- 
tinuity through the various hierarchies of angels, who are pure 
intelligences not inherent in matter at all, to God the Absolute 
Form or Spirit. 

In his theory of knowledge, Thomas makes the direct ob- 
ject a copy of the external thing, which arises from the co- 
operation of the soul and the external thing. It is this copy 
which is apprehended by the soul. In his view of the powers 
of the soul Thomas follows Aristotle in regarding the intellect 
as higher in dignity than the will. The problem, as first 
raised, is whether the determinations of the will depend upon 
ideas of the intellect, or the ideas of the intellect upon the de- 
terminations of the will. In particular cases Thomas admits 
that the will has an influence upon the affirmation or denial of 
ideas. This is true in the case of belief. But in general he 
maintains that the will is determined by knowledge of the good. 
For it is the intellect, which, in all cases, discerns what is good. 
The will always strives after what is known to be good, and is 
therefore dependent upon the intellect. Hence, freedom pre- 
supposes intelligence. It is true that freedom of choice implies 
the determination of the will, but the latter would be impossible 
if the understanding did not present various possibilities as 
means of realizing the end which it has set up. This principle 
Thomas also applies to the relation between the divine intellect 
and will: God creates only what in His wisdom He knows to be 
good ; the ideal content of his intellect is Himself, and this is 
the object of will. Thus the divine will is bound to the divine 
wisdom, which is superior to it. 

In his ethics Thomas naturally maintains that, while the 
moral law is the command of God, it is commanded because it 
is good, and not good because it is commanded. As God only 
commands what is recognized as good by His wisdom, good- 
ness is the necessary consequence and manifestation of the divine 
wisdom. 

The theology of Thomas, with which we have now to 
deal, follows the order of the articles of faith, and therefore 
begins with the idea of God, the fundamental and cardinal 
article. 
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The highest way in which God can be apprehended is by 
intuition (vzszo intuztiva ); the lowest is knowledge by means 
of the natural reason, and standing between them is faith. In 
its conception of intuition, or the direct vision of God, the mys- 
tical side of the Thomistic doctrine is especially prominent. 
The intuitive apprehension of God is that direct vision of the 
divine essence, which transcends not only the highest reach of 
reason, but is superior even to faith. So to know God, is to 
know Him as He knows himself. For God is conceived by 
Thomas, not only as the Absolute Substance, but, after the 
manner of Aristotle, as the pure self-consciousness (voyorc 
voyjoews) or pure actuality, in which thought and being are 
absolutely identical. To such a vision of God it is impossible 
that any created being should attain, by even the highest exer- 
cise of his reason. Only if man were a pure intelligence, could 
he, by the use of his natural powers, have a direct vision of 
God ; so long as he is a being in whom soul and body are 
united, his intelligence is limited by the sensuous forms which 
supply the material with which thought must operate. Hence, 
man can only participate in the intuitive knowledge of God in 
a supernatural way; in other words, God must so unite Him- 
self with the human faculty of knowledge that man may attain 
to a direct vision of the essence of God. Hence the necessity 
of supernatural illumination (lumen glorie). But this super- 
natural illumination is not fitted for the present life, in which 
the soul is united with the body, but is mainly reserved for the 
life beyond ; and therefore, it is only by the extraordinary in- 
fluence of divine grace, that the human spirit can, in rare 
moments, experience the vision of God. 

At the other extreme from this intuitive knowledge of God 
stands that knowledge which is possible by the exercise of 
reason. By slow and tentative steps reason advances, from the 
knowledge of sensible things, to a knowledge of their first 
cause. The knowledge obtained in this way is neither that 
direct contemplation of the divine essence which is character- 
istic of intuition, nor can it ever be a complete knowledge of the 
divine nature. Yet, incomplete and fragmentary as it is, it is 
a true knowledge of God, worthy of the highest efforts of the 
human mind. It enables us to know that God is, that He 
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transcends all created things, and that He is the first and high- 
est cause of all things. 

Between the intuitive and the natural knowledge of God 
stands faith, which agrees with natural knowledge in being in- 
direct, but is superior to it, because closer and more complete, 
and also because the truths of revelation are higher than those 
of creation, and contain such mysteries as those of the Trinity, 
which lie beyond the range of human reason. | 

Now, the existence of God is a truth of reason as well as of 
revelation. If it is objected that no proof of the being of God is 
possible, because any such proof must be deduced from the 
essential nature of God, which lies beyond the range of our 
knowledge, the answer is that, though we cannot have a know- 
ledge of the nature of God as He is for Himself, this does not 
hinder us from reasoning to the existence of God as the first 
cause of all created things. Thomas, however, refuses to admit 
the validity of the so-called Ontological Proof of Anselm. If, 
indeed, we had a direct knowledge ofthe divine essence, we 
could deduce from it the existence of God; but we have in this 
life no such knowledge; and therefore, from the fact that we 
have the zdea of God as a Being than whom no higher can be 
conceived, it does not follow that such a Being actually exists. 
The proofs on which Thomas relies are, therefore, what Kant 
calls the cosmological and physico-theological. He first 
reasons from the fact of motion to the necessity of a first mover. 
Whatever we experience as moving, is set in motion by some- 
thing other than itself. Hence we must either have an infinite 
series of moving causes, or there must be a first mover, which 
is not itself moved, but is the cause of motion in everything 
else. The former supposition is absurd, because, if there were 
no first mover, there would be no motion whatever. The 
other alternative must therefore be accepted. Hence, there must 
necessarily be a first mover, whom we call God. The same 
conclusion follows from the efficient causes which we observe in 
the world; for we must either admit a first cause, or accept the 
self-contradictory alternative of an infinite series of causes. The 
third argument is based on the contingency of all the objects 
that we observe in the world. That which is contingent may 
or may not exist, and therefore must at one time have been 
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non-existent. But all contingent things must have come into 
being, and must therefore have been brought into existence by 
some ¢ause which cannot itself be contingent, but must be 
necessary, and must have the ground of its necessity in itself. 
Thus it is proved that there must be a self-existent Being, whom 
we call God. Similarly, Thomas reasons from the various 
degrees of perfection observed in created things to the existence 
of an absolutely perfect Being, containing all the perfections 
found in the world. Healsoemploys the Physico-theological or 
Design argument, which, as he believes, proves the existence 
of an intelligent cause. 


JouN Watson. 
(Concluded in next Number. ) 


JEWISH LITERATURE OF THE FIRST 
CENTURY B.C.* 





THE SIMILITUDES OF ENOCH. 


HE main Jewish writings falling within the first century 
B.C. are part of the book of ‘‘Enoch” and the ‘‘Psalms 
of Solomon” (70-40 B.C.) The former of these is assigned 
by some to another time, though the weight of evidence 
seems to be in favor ot a date within the period named. The 
‘‘Book of Jubilees,’”’ parts of the ‘‘Sibylline Oracles,” and the 
‘‘Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs” perhaps belong to the 
same century, though there is no decided evidence of their 
dates. The section of ‘‘Enoch” written during the period is 
usually called the Similitudes and was written probably between 
94 B.C. and 64 B.C. 
THE ENOCH LITERATURE IN GENERAL. 

The Enoch literature at present extant consists of the 
Ethiopic ‘‘Book of Enoch” and the ‘‘Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch.” The former of these has been known from the earliest 
days of Christianity, but the latter has only recently come to 
light through certain MSS. found in Russia and Servia. The 
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former belongs to the first and second centuries B.C., the latter 
probably to the first half of the first century A.D. We have 
reason for concluding that these books are merely fragments of 
a much larger literature which once was known in Palestine by 
the name of Enoch. That this is the case is proven by the 
existence of references in other apocryphal literature to 
Enoch which cannot be traced in the existing books. In 
the ‘‘Book of Jubilees” and in the ‘‘Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,”” such references are found. Besides, George 
Syncellus, about 800 A.D., in his Chronography quotes a pas- 
sage in Greek from Enoch not found in any existing writing. 
Not only have we outside proofs of the incompleteness of the 
literature, but even a casual reading of the present writings 
shows that many passages and sections have been lost. 


The Enoch whose name this literature bears, was, according 
to the Old Testament (Gen. v. 24), the son of Jared and father 
of Methusaleh. Two significant statements are made concerning 
this man in Genesis. ‘‘Enoch walked with God” we read in 
one place, and again, at the age of 365 years it is said.that ‘‘he 
was not, for God took him.” Many fabulous legends were 
associated with his name. He was credited by these with being 
the inventor of letters, arithmetic and astronomy. <A_ book 
containing his visions and prophecies was said to have been 
preserved by Noah in the ark, and handed down through many 
generations. Since the number of his years corresponded with 
the days of the year he was sometimes spoken of as the god of 
the new year. In the later years of the nation Enoch was a 
name to conjure with. It wasscarcely less important than that 
of Elijah, with which it was often associated (John 1. 21), both 
in canonical and non-canonical writings. - 

The literature connected with the name of Enoch finds a 
place among those Jewish literary productions of a late date, 
which, for greater influence appropriated the name of some sage 
or hero of early times. From what we read of Enoch, and 
from the current notions regarding him, we should not expect 
him to be overlooked by Apocalyptic writers. It was a happy 
inspiration, which, in the first place, coupled his name with the 
literature of the centuries immediately before and after the 
coming of Christ. The ‘‘Ethiopic Book of Enoch,” as we have 
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it, commences, ‘‘ The words of the blessing of Enoch,” and 
proceeds to say that his vision is not for those of his own day, 
but for ‘‘remoter generations which are to come.” 

Of the two books which bear the name of Enoch we are 
concerned only with the Ethiopic Book and in future where 
the term ‘‘Book of Enoch” or Enoch is used, it will have 
reference only to this. 

The book, as we have said above, belongs probably to the 
second and first centuries B.C. It is not a homogeneous whole, 
written in one definite period, but rather a composite work of 
several different authors written at various times within these 
two centuries. It was once a much more important and better 
known book than now. Not only do we find it extensively 
used in such other Jewish productions as the ‘‘ Book of 
Jubilees,”’ the ‘‘Apocalypse of Baruch” and ‘‘IV. Ezra’’; but the 
writers of the New Testament were familiar with it, and were 
largely influenced by its ideas and forms of expression. Jude 
quotes it as a genuine production of Enoch, and with the early 
fathers and apologists it had all the weight and authority of a 
canonical book. During the first three hundred years of the 
Christian era it seems to have maintained this prominent place, 
but gradually its importance declined and about the last early 
reference to it was in the Chronography of George Syncellus, 
about 800 A.D. Until the latter part of the eighteenth century 
we hear nothing more of it. But in 1773 Bruce discov- 
ered an Ethiopic version in Abyssinia. There are now seven- 
teen MSS. known in Europe. The original language was 
probably Hebrew, and it has come down to us through the 
medium of a Greek translation. The whole tone of the book is 
Jewish and Palestinian. The different authors have a perfect 
acquaintance with Jewish traditions and habits of thought, as well 
as with the various physical features of Palestine, especially in, 
and about Jerusalem. Jerusalem is the centre of interest. It 
is the centre of the new Messianic kingdom, the home of the 
elect ; and Gehenna, the valley near Jerusalem (to the south- 
west of the city) is the place of torment and punishment. 

The book, as we have it, consists of 108 chapters, in which 
six different parts can be distinguished :— 
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Part I. The oldest section, consists of the first 36 chap- 
ters. This was written probably in the first half of the second 
century B.C. The writer has in view the coming Messianic 
kingdom, and follows in general the prophetic views of the Old 
Testament. The principal new element here added is the 
resurrection of the righteous and the wicked. 

Part If. Consisting of chapters Ixxxill-xc was written a few 
years later, probably about 160 B.C. The writer is of an as- 
cetic turn, and the standpoint of the section is that of Daniel, from 
which some of the main ideas appear to be derived. Here the 
resurrection seems to be limited to the righteous Israelites, and 
at the close of all things the Messiah appears. This is the first 
advent of the Messiah in non-canonical literature, but He has no 
special importance or significance. 

Part ITI. Consists of chapters xc-civ, and was written 
sometime in the second half of the second century B.C. 
(130-94.) The writer was a Pharisee, strongly opposed to 
Hellenizing influences and an avowed opponent of the Sad- 
ducees. The resurrection of the righteous is apparently 
spiritual rather than bodily, and the wicked will descend into 
_the sheol to abide. Sheol here appears as hell perhaps for 
the first time. 

Part IV. The Similitudes, comprising chapters xxxvii- 
Ixxx, written probably between 94 B.C. and 64 B.C. This is the 
most important section of the book, and as it is the part with 
which we are specially concerned, we shall in the meantime 
reserve it for a fuller examination. 

Part V. The Book of Celestial Physics, consists of 
chapters Ixxii-lxxvili; Ixxxii; [xxix. The object of the writerisa 
quasi-scientific one. He insists on the value of the moon as an 
infallible divider of time. He defends the Jewish calendar 
against the Greek. The great sin of the sinners is in the reck- 
oning of their days, and the great blessing of the righteous 
consists in abstaining from false reckonings (Ixxxii.4.) 

Part VI. Consists of interpolations from some existing 
Apocalypse of Noah. The editor who grouped these various 
books had access to some such Apocalypse, and inserted sec- 
tions of it to give what he considered a more complete account 
of the great world judgments. This Apocalypse of Noah is 
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now lost, but mention is made of it in the ‘‘Book of Jubilees.”’ 
Interpolations from it are scattered through the ‘‘ Book of 
Enoch,” from beginning to end, dealing with such topics as 
the evil wrought by the fallen angels and the satans, the secrets 
of celestial phenomena of various kinds, the deluge and other 


subjects. 
THE SIMILITUDES. 


The fourth division of the ‘‘Book of Enoch” consisting of 
chapters 37-72, is generally called the Similitudes. The date 
of this section is variously stated, but the best authorities agree 
in placing it in the first century B.C., between the dates 94 
B.C. and 64 B.C. 

SHORT SKETCH OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THE SIMILITUDES. 

The introduction to this section tells us that what follows 
is the vision of Enoch, the son of Jared. Enoch declares him- 
self to be specially gifted with wisdom and insight, and pro- 
ceeds to declare the three visions, or similitudes, which were 
committed to him. 

The first Similitude announces the swiftly-coming judg- 
ment. This judgment is to be simultaneous with the appear- 
ance of the Messiah, and will be a dreadful event for the sinners 
and Godless. The kings and the mighty ones will be brought 
low and made to sue for pardon and mercy from the righteous, 
who will then be in no mood to grant it. Then the writer 
imagines himself carried off from the earth by a great whirlwind, 
and set down at the end of the heavens. Here he sees the 
dwellings of the just and the resting places of the holy, where 
they dwell with the angels, and intercede for the children of 
men. The scene is resplendent with light and beauty, and as 
he looks upon it a great longing to enter it seizes him. Being 
assured that this is destined as his portion, he breaks out in a 
song of thanksgiving, ‘‘Blessed art thou, O Lord, and blessed 
be the name of the Lord forever! Before Him there is no 
ending. He knows what the world is, ere it is created.” In 
the midst of this the glory of the Lord of Spirits is seen. As 
he gazes upon Him, four presences appear on four sides of the 
Lord of Spirits. The first, Michael the merciful, praised the 
Lord of Spirits; the second, Rufael the healer, praised the 
chosen one, the Messiah ; the third Gabriel, the mighty, en- 
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treated prayer for the saints of God upon earth; the fourth 
Fanuel, set over the repentence and hope of those who shall 
inherit eternal life, pealed forth a warning against the satans. 

The second Similitude deals mainly with the judgment of 
all before the Lord of Spirits. The author is here shown the 
fate of those who obey not. He sees in vision one who had a 
‘head of days’? whose head was white like wool. With him 
was another, whose appearance was like that of a man, and also 
like that of an angel. This being, Enoch discovered to be ‘‘the 
Son of Man, who hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth 
righteousness, and who reveals all the treasures of that which | 
is hidden.”” This Son of Man was to put down the sinners, and 
overthrow the kings, and ‘‘fill with shame the faces of the 
strong.”’ Before Him the books of judgment were opened, and 
joy filled the hearts of the holy. High honor is done to the 
‘‘Son of Man.” He is named in the presence of the Lord of 
' Spirits, and it is decreed that ‘‘all that live upon the earth shall 
fall down before Him, and shall bow the knee to Him.” Then 
the resurrection is shown to Enoch. The time arrives when 
the earth, and sheol, and hell shall give up what they con- 
tain. From among these the holy and just shall be chosen, 
and there shall be universal joy, ‘‘the mountains leaping like 
rams, and the hills like lambs satisfied with milk.” 

Then he is carried far away to the west, where he sees what. 
he calls ‘‘the hidden things of the heaven that shall be.” He 
sees a mountain of iron, a mountain of copper, a mountain of 
gold, a mountain of soft metal and a mountain of lead, all or 
which are to melt before the coming of the Messiah. Near 
these mountains there is a great open valley, where all who 
dwell upon earth will bring gifts and presents to the Messiah, 
hoping to obtain a favorable judgment, but without avail. 
Near by is another valley lit up with lurid flames, into which the 
kings and the mighty ones, whom the writer hates, are 
cast. These kings and mighty ones are to share the fate of the 
fallen angels, and Michael, Gabriel, Rufael and Fanuel appear 
as the avengers. 

The third Similitude has come down to us in a very frag- 
mentary condition. It appears to be a description of the final 
judgment by the Son of Man. In this judgment all created 
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things have an interest, and the righteous and elect shall be 
greatly blessed. ‘‘The righteous will be in the light of the 
sun, and the elect in the light of eternal life. There shall be 
no end to the days of their life, and the days of the holy will be 
without number.”’ 

HISTORICAL SURROUNDINGS. 

The most important and interesting historical consideration 
which the Similitudes suggest, is in connection with the attitude 
which the book assumes toward the kings and the mighty. 

Early in the history of the Maccabees we read of the 
Hasidens. Their ideal was a government existing solely for 
the protection and advancement of religious interests. To- 
ward this same end the early Maccabean leaders seemed to 
be striving, and the Hasidzans were heartily in accord with 
Judas and Jonathan in their heroic struggles. But as the 
Jewish armies increased, and success came to the nation, new 
ambitions filled the hearts of the leaders. Political supremacy 
and political freedom largely dominated their later efforts. 
As this feeling increased, the Hasidzans drew back. Their 
zeal was for the law alone, and they cast aside the sword for 
the roll and the stylus. 

Out of this class of ‘‘Separatists” the Pharisees afterwards 
arose. During the rule of Jonathan we first hear the name, 
and the secularizing policy of John Hyrcanus brought matters 
to acrisis. From this period they stand out conspicuously in 
history. Their power lay in adherence to the law, and any 
political influence they had was a secondary matter. Over 
against them stand another product of the Maccabean struggles ~ 
and triumphs, the Sadducees. They had not the same fanatical 
zeal for the law. Their interests were, toa great extent, secular. 
In the opposition of these two classes, we have perpetuated in 
another form the old struggle between Hellenists and Hasi- 
dzans, which really underlay the whole Maccabean struggle. 

In our book we see the attitude of the Pharisees to the 
temporal power. When the terms “kings” and ‘‘mighty” are 
used the reference is not to any alien power, but to native rulers 
and Sadducees. According to the Similitudes, these have denied | 
the Lord and His Anointed (xlviii.10), they trust in riches (xlvi. 7) 
and place their hope in their worldly sceptre (Ixiii. 7). They 
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have outraged the righteous (Ixii. 11), and cruelly shed their 
blood (xlvii.1-2). But for them there shall surely be a judgment. 
They shall stand before the Messiah (Ixi.8), and being terrified 
(Ixii.5) will fall down before Him ([xii. 9), and acknowledge the 
righteousness of the judgment pronounced upon them (Ixiii. 9). 
Time for repentance will be sought, but denied (Ixili.1). Over 
their punishment the righteous will rejoice (Ixii. 12), and after 
being delivered over to the angels for punishment (Ixii.11), they 
will descend to the tortures of hell (Ixiii. 10). The opposition 
between the ruling class and the class whose opinions are here 
voiced, is open and avowed. The Pharisees are at open war 
with the ‘‘mighty” ones. 
THE INFLUENCE OF ENOCH ON JEWISH LITERATURE. 

From the frequent quotations made from Enoch by Jewish 
writers about the beginning of the Christian era, we know that 
the writing was well known and highly valued. The ‘‘As- 
sumption of Moses” written about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era quotes it. The ‘‘ Book of Jubilees,” written before 70 
A.D. at least, makes liberal use of it. Many affinities in 
thought and expression exist between it and the ‘‘Apocalypse 
of Baruch,” (after 75 A.D.) and “IV. Ezra,” written between 
81 A.D.—96 A.D., frequently quotes it with approval. 

Among the early Fathers, Tertullian (197-223) placed 
Enoch on the same level as the books we call canonical. 
Origen (185-254) was not so enthusiastic about it, but did not 
reject it altogether. Jerome (346-420) and Augustine (354- 
429) looked upon it with still less favor, and the Opposition of 
these and other great names drove it out of circulation, and 
practically out of knowledge, in the Western Church. 

INFLUENCE OF ENOCH ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Our interest in the later Jewish writings is mainly two- 
fold. We are interested in the first place in what is their pre- 
cise teaching concerning certain doctrines and events, and in the 
second place, in the influence these views had on future New 
Testament writings and doctrines. Perhaps of the two the 
latter is the more important. What may throw any light on 
the form or doctrine of the New Testament is worth careful 
consideration, and it seems reasonable to think that forms ot 
expression and forms of thought would both be more or less 
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influenced by the literature, which was familiar to the period 
and doubtless to the writers of the period. 

Prof. R. H. Charles in his commentary on Enoch declares 
that the Enoch’ Literature has had more effect on the New 
Testament than all the other apocryphal writings put together. 
This statement he illustrates in two ways. (1) By reference to 
the number of passages in the New Testament which depend 
for phraseology or idea upon Enoch, and (2) by reference to 
many New Testament doctrines which Eroch had an undoubt- 
ed share in moulding. 

In phraseology and idea he finds similarities in all the 
books of the New Testament except Titus, Philemon, and II and 
III John. These similarities are distributed as follows: the 
Gospels, 24; the Acts of the Apostles, 4; Epistles of St. Paul, 
20; Epistle to the Hebrews, g ; the general Epistles, 10 ; Jude, 
5; Revelation, 26, making a total of over 100. We are 
not accustomed to think of our New Testament as draw- 
ing so largely from other sources, but the facts seem to 
indicate that the principles of evolution apply here as well as in 
other literatures. The position of Jesus in regard to the law 
is summed up in the words, ‘‘I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil,” and why should this not also be the motto of the whole 
New Testament? It does not lower its value for us to find 
that it is rooted in the past and that it preserves what is best in 
the thought and life of the past. 

The similarities pointed out by Prof. Charles differ widely. 
They range all the way from exact quotations to similar ideas 
differently expressed. The following are a few samples : 

Jude xiv and xv. ‘‘Behold the Lord came with ten 
thousand of His holy ones, to execute judgment upon all, and to 
convict all the ungodly of their works of ungodliness, &c.,” is a 
direct quotation from Enoch i. 9; v. 4; xxvii. 2. 

Rev. xiv. 20. ‘‘Blood came out cf the wine-press even 
unto the horses’ bridles.” Enoch c. 3. ‘‘The horses will 
walk up to the beast in the blood of the sinners.” 

Rev. xvi. 13. ‘* The sea gave up the dead which were 
in it, and death and hades gave up the dead which were in 
them.” 

Enoch li. 1. ‘‘ The carth also will give back those that are 
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treasured up within it, and sheol also will give back that which 
it has received and hell will give back that which it owes.” 

Rev. iv. 6. ‘Round about the throne were four living 
creatures.”’ 

Enoch xi. 2. ‘‘On the four sides of the Lord of Spirits I 
saw four presences.” 

II Cor. iv. 6. ‘To give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

Enoch. xxxviii 4. ‘‘The light of the Lord of Spirits is 
seen on the face of the holy.” 

II Cor. xi. 31. ‘He who is blessed forever.” 

Enoch Ixxvii. 1. ‘* He who is blessed forever.” 

I Tim. vi. 16. ‘* Dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto, whom no man hath seen.”’ 

Enoch xiv. 21. ‘‘None of the angels could enter there and 
no man could behold the form of the face of the honored and 
glorious One.” 

Hebrews iv. 13. ‘‘ There is no creature that is not 
manifest in His sight; but all things are naked and laid open 
before the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” 

Enoch ix. 5. ‘‘ All things are naked and open in Thy 
sight and Thou seest all things and nothing can hide itself 
from Thee.” ' 

Jno. v. 22. ‘*He hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son.” 

Enoch Ixix. 27. ‘‘The sum of judgment was committed to 
Him the Son of Man.” 

Luke i. 52. ‘He hath put down princes from their 
thrones.” | 7 

Enoch xlvi. 5. ‘‘He will put down the kings from their 
thrones.” 

Matt. xix. 28. ‘‘When the Son of Man shall sit on the 
throne of His glory.” | 

Enoch Ixii. 5. ‘‘ When they see that Son of Man sitting 
on the throne of His glory.”’ 

Matt. xxvi. 24. ‘‘It had been good for that man if he 
had not been born.” 

Enoch xxxviii. 2. ‘‘It had been good for them if they had 
not been born.” 
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These are a few of the similarities, selected at random from 
among a large number. Then there are many phrases and 
expressions similar to both, such as ‘‘The mammon of un- 
righteousness ” (Luke xvi. 9; Enoch Ixii. 10), ‘‘The righteous 
One” (Acts iii. 14; Enoch xxxvili. 2), ‘* King of Kings, Lord 
of Lords (I Tim. vi. 15: Enoch ix. 4), ‘‘The Seventh from 
Adam ” (Jude xiv ; Enoch Ix. 8) and many others. 

Then again in Matt. (v. 22, 29, 30 ; x. 28), Gehenna 
appears as the place of final punishment, and in Enoch (xxvil: 2; 
go, 26, 27), Gehenna is first definitely spoken of as hell. The 
‘contrast between light and darkness in the Epistles of St. John 
is repeatedly brought forward in Enoch; ‘‘the righteous will have 
light and joy”; ‘‘the light of God shall shine upon them”’; 
“they shall abide in the light of the Son and in the light of 
eternal life.” 

The similarities selected are not confined to the Similitudes 
alone. In this section, Prof. Charles points out about forty- 
five such resemblances as those quoted above. From a glance 
at the correspondences between Enoch and the New Testa- 
ment, one cannot avoid the conviction that the writers of 
the latter were steeped in this earlier literature. Enoch must 
have enjoyed a somewhat extensive circulation, and it is only 
natural that those familiar with it should, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in expressing their own thoughts, fall into its phrase- 
ology and ideas. 

THE RELATION OF ENOCH TO SOME NEW TESTAMENT 

DOCTRINES. | 

Our main interest in the consideration of this book is the 
influence which it has had in determining certain doctrines 
which are conspicuous in the New Testament. The Similitudes 
have had a powerful influence on three important doctrines of 
the New Testament. These doctrines refer to (a) The Messiah 
(b) Demonology (c) Sheol and the resurrection. 

(a) Zhe Messtah.—It will be necessary to glance at the 
development of the Jewish belief in the Messiah. In so doing 
care must be taken not to read into earlier accounts the results 
of later thought and future revelation. 

The Jews from the earliest years of their national existence 
entertained the conviction that they were the chosen people of 
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God. They gloried in the promises which God had made to 
them, and in the most discouraging circumstances were buoyed 
up by a strong confidence. When times of darkness and dis- 
aster came, the prophets unceasingly warned the people that it 
was because of sin that trouble had come, and that when their 
sin was purged, the favor of God and the prosperity of the 
nation would come again. Closely associated with the hope 
of the nation for final salvation from evil, was the conception 
of an ideal king who should effect this deliverance and bring 
about Jehovah’s perfect reconciliation with them. In the 
years succeeding David and Solomon, and in ‘the troubles 
which these years brought, the hope of a deliverer became 
more definite and concrete. The days of David and Solomon 
gave a pledge to all the future. The return of the glory 
of David is what Amos and Hosea picture (Amos ix. 113; 
Hosea iii. 5). Jeremiah (xvii. 25; xxil. 4), looks for a 
whole line of kings of David’s race who shall come riding 
in chariots and on horseback to take their places on the 
throne of their Father. Later, however, we find Jeremiah 
(xxxiii. 15-17) setting forth a more precise conception of the 
Deliverer. Here a single individual appears to be before the 
prophet’s mind. The same may be said of Isaiah. Immanuel 
was to come, who should choose the good and reject the evil 
and bring again to his people the blessings enjoyed under the 
undivided Kingdom of David. (Is. vii. 15-17) ‘‘ Unto us a 
child is born,” Isaiah exclaims, ‘‘ Unto us a son is given, and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder, his name shall be 
Wonderful Counsellor, mighty God, everlasting Father, Prince 
of Peace, and He shall sit upon the throne of David.” (Is. 1x. 6-7). 

This notion. of the Messiah as David's son had a firm hold 
on the Jewish mind as late as the time of Christ and His 
Apostles. What conception the Jews had of the Messiah is 
not easy to determine. Did they connect with the title the idea 
of Divine power and prerogative or did it involve merely 
human elements and qualifications? Jesus seemed to make it 
plain that the title meant to Him something more than human 
power. He proclaimed eternal life, forgave sins, and taught 
men to look on Him as the mediator between God and man. 
The people appear to have thought of the Messiah rather as 
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the giver of national and political life. That He was still to 
them the son of David is evident from the confusion into which 
they are thrown when Christ asks them how if He is David’s 
son, David should call him Lord. 

The final rejection of Jesus and the final demand for His 
death arose not from His claim to be the Messiah, but from His 
claim to be equal with God, which was to them quite a different 
matter. 

Briefly summed up, the Old Testament tells us concerning 
the Messiah, that He was to be a descendant of David ; that He 
was to be the ideal king with a mind entirely in accord with 
the will of God; that He was to be God’s representative on 
earth, in whom God would make good all His promises, and 
deliver His people from the wicked. 

Indications of the presence of a vigorous Messianic hope 
in the last two or three centuries B.C., are scanty. In the 
Apocrypha there is a strange absence of reference to the 
Messiah. Among the Apocalyptical books, the ‘‘Sibylline 
Oracles” (140 B.C.) the ‘‘ Book of Enoch” and the ‘‘ Psalms 
of Solomon ” (60 B.C.) contain allusions to the Messiah, either 
directly or in a symbolic way. In the misfortunes which came 
upon the nation in these latter days the hope of a restoration of 
David’s line seems to have almost disappeared, and it revived 
but slowly. Perhaps the people despaired of rescue, or 
perhaps when the earlier Maccabean princes arose they 
felt the need of nothing better. But when our section of Enoch 
was written, the fondest enthusiasts among the Jews had ceased 
to stake all their hopes on the house of the Maccabees. In the 
earlier parts of the book much of a favorable nature is said 
about the rulers, but here we see that the degradation of the 
princes and their open hostility to the highest ideals of the 
nation, caused the patriots to look elsewhere for the realization 
of their hopes. Brought into conflict with an aggressive 
political power such as the Hasmonean house was, the theo- 
cratic party including the Scribes and Pharisees were compelled 
to lay fresh emphasis on the doctrine that deliverance could 
come only from God. Hence arose a fresh interest in the pro- 
phets, and a revival of interest in the Messiah of the Old 
Testament, | 
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Four distinct titles are here first used in reference to the 
personal Messiah and afterwards reproduced in the New Testa- 
ment. These titles are ‘‘ Christ” (or the anointed one), ‘‘ The 
Righteous One,” ‘‘The Elect One,” and ‘‘The Son of Man.” 
Of these the most important is ‘‘The Son of Man.” It 
became the great word of the period and is very common 
in New Testament times and wrirings. 

This title has been the subject of much discussion. Into this 
there is no need to enter, but it perhaps should be stated 
that some seek to explain the presence of the title, ‘‘Son of 
Man,” in Enoch as a later interpolation. Dr. Stalker declares 
in his ‘‘ Christology of Jesus” that he is firmly convinced after 
repeated readings of the passages in Enoch containing this title, 
that it is derived from Christianity. V.H. Stanton, in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, says: ‘‘There is nothing to connect this Son 
of Man (in Enoch) with the Christ of the Christian Faith who 
has been crucified and has since ascended to his throne and is 
waiting to return in glory.” He depreciates the idea that the 
title and the passages containing it are of Christian origin. 
He thinks that it is quite. unlikely that a Christian writer should 
have been so temperate and reserved in his work. He would 
in all probability have sought to bring the characteristics of 
this Son of Man more into accord with the Jesus he knew. Yet 
he contends that Christian influence was indirectly present in it. 
Even Pagan teachers who opposed Christianity were often 
influenced in their notions by its teachings, and a first century 
Jew who had no faith in Jesus as the Messiah might even 
against his will have been so affected as to write just such 
passages. Thomson in ‘‘The Books which Influenced the Lord 
and his Apostles,” argues, from the fact that our Lord used 
the title without explanation, that it must have been well-known, 
and if well-known there is no more reasonable theory than 
that Enoch was its source and the reason of its universality and 
popularity. Charles, being convinced that the Similitudes are 
pre-Christian, finds the origin of the title in Enoch. The 
same title does appear before, in Daniel, but it is there merely 
symbolic of Israel. In Enoch it designates a person with 
supernatural powers. 

Without attempting to settle the disputed points about the 
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use and significance cf the name ‘Son of Man,” it is of 
importance that we should see what the Similitudes have to say 
about the Messiah granting that the four titles above enumer- 
ated all refer to Him. 

There are three main ideas regarding the Messiah made 
prominent in this section. First, He is the Judge of the world. 
Second, He is the Revealer of all things. Third, He is the 
Leader of the righteous. 

FIRST THE JUDGE. 

Throughout the Old Testament there is no trace of the 
conception of the Messiah as final Judge and Arbiter. ‘‘The 
Old Testament doctrine of judgment is in the first instance the 
doctrine of a triumph of the kingdom of God,” (Salmond 273). 
Jehoveh appears as the final Judge. He sifts the false from 
the true, and the earth is the scene where it is transacted. 
‘‘The Messiah, it is true, appears as the agent of God in the 
consummation, and in the preparation for it,” (Salmond 319) ; 
(Is. ix.11; Micah v; Jer. xxiii, xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxvi; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 37; Zech. ix. 11); and the judgment is often associated 
with the coming of a Davidic king. But nowhere does this 
king appear as presiding at the final judgment. He rules 
and administers, but His functions are not connected with final 
decrees. The same fact is observable in many of the non-can- 
onical books of the pre-christian period. 

In connection with the idea of the judgment Enoch is of 
special significance. In the Similitudes we first find the con- 
ception of the Messiah as Judge. This conception is found no- 
where else in the literature of the period, (Stanten in Hastings, 
B.D.) According to the Similitudes the Messiah is to preside 
_at the universal judgment. Both men and angels must stand 
before Him, ‘‘All judgment has been committed unto Him,” 
(Enoch Ixix. 27); ‘‘Chosen Judge, according to the good 
pleasure of the Lord of Spirits,” (Enoch xlix. 4); ‘‘My 
elect shall sit on throne of His glory, and make choice among 
men’s deeds,” (Enoch xlv. 3). In the New Testament as we 
know, judgment is also committed to the Messiah. ‘‘The Son 
of Man shall sit upon the twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel,” ‘‘Before His throne shall be gathered all 
nations,” (Matt. xix. 27; xxv. 31). 
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As a Judge, the Son of Man is, according to Enoch, right- 
eous. In various places He is called the righteous one, 
(XXXVill. 23 xxxix. 6; lili. 6). The members of His kingdom 
are called the righteous, and as pre-eminent among them He is 
called ‘‘the Righteous One.” His dwelling place is in the midst 
of righteousness. ‘*‘ This is the Son of Man Who hath 
righteousness, with Whom dwelleth righteousness,” (xlvi. 3). 
Righteousness is also a distinctive mark of the New Testament 
Messiah. 

Wisdom is another mark of the Messiah as Judge. Wis- 
dom streams forth from the counsels of His mouth, (li. 3); ‘‘In 
Him dwells the spirit of wisdom, and the spirit of Him who 
gives knowledge, and the spirit of understanding and of might, 
and the spirit of those who have fallen asleep in righteousness”’ 
(xlix. 3). This closely resembles Is. xi. 2, and is probably 
borrowed from it. Wisdom which could find no dwelling-place 
on earth finds it above in Him (xlii), and following the notion 
of Is. xi. 9, where the writer speaks of the earth being full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the deep, Enoch 
speaks of wisdom being poured out before the Messiah. Wis- 
dom is also characteristic of the New Testament Messiah. 

Again, as Judge He is powerful, His sway is universal, 
the spirit of might dwells in Him, ‘‘ The kings and mighty 
ones who possess thé earth shall extol and bless Him who rules 
over all, (Ixii. 6), and He will arouse the kings and their strong 
ones from their thrones and grind to powder the teeth of the sin- 
ners.” This conception of power is also a New Testament idea. 

SECOND THE REVEALER. 

The Messiah is not only Judge, but Revealer. He will 
come to uncover evil and bring to light that which 1s 
hidden. ‘He will judge the secret things,” (xlix. 4), and reveal 
all the treasure of that which is hidden, (xlvi). No one shall 
be able to utter a lying word before Him, and unrighteousness 
will disappear as a shadow. At His word even the secrets of 
hell and sheol will be revealed. Similar powers are given to 
the New Testament Messiah. 

THIRD THE LEADER. 

He is to be the Leader and Champion of the right- 

eous. He is to be their staff and support (xlviil. 4), and will 
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preserve their lot and’ avenge their wrongs. The earth, purged 
of evil, is to be reserved as their dwelling-place (li. 5), and in 
company with the Son of Man, they shall live lives of continual 
prosperity and blessedness (Ixii. 14; li. vi). These ideas are 
not unfamiliar to a New Testament reader. 


(b) Demonology.—The belief in demons appears to have 
been firmly fixed in the Jewish mind. In a peculiar passage 
in Isaiah (xxxiv. 14) we read of the satyrs and the night mon- 
ster. Leviticus shows us (xvii. 7) that the earlier practice of 
the people had been to offer sacrifice tothe satyrs. The curious 
rite of sending forth the goat for Azazel into the wilderness 
(Lev. xvi. 21-22) on the great day of atonement, shows that 
belief in the evil powers which dwelt in the solitudes, hada 
firm, hold on the popular imagination. Azazel stands over 
against Jehoveh as a hostile power, and there is a goat for him 
among the sacrifices. The loosing of the bird in the ceremony 
connected with leprosy is probably of the same nature. In 
later Judaism the belief in demons became much developed. 
Bands of them were believed to lie in wait for men, the sick 
were liable to attack from them, children who stepped outside 
the threshold of the door were liable to be borne off by them. 
When the cock crew their power deserted them and they fled 
to their abodes. Our childhood stories about goblins, and fair- 
ies, and brownies, are probably a survival of these old beliefs. 
Josephus gives us a curious instance of his belief in demon- 
ology. He tells of a man he had known who could drive away 
demons so that they would never return. The method of pro- 
cedure was as follows,—the man ‘‘put a ring to the nostrils of 
” the demoniac, and drew the demon out through the nostrils.” 
If such a belief could be seriously entertained by a cultured 
man, we can well imagine that much more fantastic notions 
would be popularly believed. 

Many of the conceptions of Enoch regarding demons have 
found their way into the New Testament. According to Enoch 
Satan appers as the leader of the forces of evil. The kingdom 
over which he rules is not entirely removed from the power of 
the Lord of Spirits. The angels have been deceived by him 
and made his subjects, but they are yet responsible to Jehovah. 
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Those who yield homage to Satan are the satans. These 
appear as the accusers of all who dwell on the earth, and in 
this capacity seem to have, as in Job (i. 6) access to heaven 
(xl. 7). They also seduce mankind to evil. A satan led Eve 
astray (Ixix. 6). Another imparted evil counsel to the child- 
ren of the holy angels and led them astray (Ixix. 5). Another 
‘‘instructed mankind in writing with ink and paper, and there- 
by many sinned from eternity to eternity and until this day ”’ 
(Ixix. 9). Knowledge, too, is attributed to demonic agency 
and is regarded as an evil which causes men to perish (Ixix. 11). 
These satans also punish the guilty. Instruments of punis- 
ment, scourges and chains of iron and bronze are prepared by 
them (Ivi. 1), and the kings and the mighty are by them cast 
into a deep valley where punishment is inflicted upon them 
(lili, 35 liv. 3). | 

The Watchers who appear throughout the book are the 
angels who fell from lusting after the daughters of men. They 
have been imprisoned in darkness from the time of their fall 
(6-16). This conception is based probably on Gen. vi. 1-4. 

Many similar ideas are found in the New Testament. 
Here there is also the kingdom of evil in which Satan 1s pre- 
eminent, over against the kingdom of good. ‘‘If Satan 
casteth out Satan he is divided against himself; how then 
shall his Kingdom stand?” (Matt. xii. 26). Here, too, the 
devils are the subjects of Satan (Matt. xii. 24-28). St. Paul 
fears that the same agency which tempted Eve may beguile his 
followers (II Cor. xi. 3), Satan in the New Testament accuses 
(Rev. xii. 10), tempts (Matt. iv. 1-12) and punishes (I Cor. 


v. 5). 


(c) Sheol and the Resurrectton.—The ideas concerning 
sheol and the resurrection are very closely associated and we 
shall consider the two together. 

The Old Testament conception of sheol corresponds very 
closely with the classical notion of hades. It is the general 
name for the abode of all the dead. All who live on earth 
must at last find their place in sheol. It contains all the 
generations of the past. Those who enter are said to go to 
their fathers. Here all fare alike, the righteous are not different 
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from the unrighteous, for the place has no moral significance. 
In it the dead are cut off from all connection or communication 
with the living, whether God or men. It is a place of darkness 
and confusion and forgetfulness, situated beneath the earth. 
Those who enter it never return, but they are not absolutely 
destroyed. They still exist in some shadowy form. 

The belief in the resurrection is a somewhat late develop- 
ment in Jewish thought. We find occasional expressions 
which take a despairing view of life. The Psalmist speaks of 
going hence and being no more (Ps. xxix: 13), and Job 
declares that, though the tree cut down will sprout again, man 
lieth down to rise not. But these assertions are the effect of 
despondency and of regret that life soon ended should. appear 
no more on earth. The prevailing notion, as we have said, 
was that the dead existed in some shadowy state in sheol. 
Gradually there began to appear a protest against the indefinite- 
ness of sheol and the assertion of a belief that fellowship with God 
should not be interrupted by death. Ifthe individual exists in 
sheol, and if communication with God is not finally interrupted, 
it is only a step to the hope of rescue from this place of banish- 
ment, and then to the belief that moral character must determine 
fate. Daniel speaks clearly (chap. 12) of some awaking to 
everlasting life, and some to everlasting contempt. 

The doctrine of the resurrection, first taught teyond possi- 
bility of doubt in Daniel, was made a commonplace in Jewish 
thought, mainly through the book of Enoch. When sin 
flourishes and when sinners are denying the name of the Lord 
of Spirits and of His Anointed (xxxviii. 2; xli. 2; xIviii. 10) 
and the kings and the mighty oppress the elect (Ixii. 11); 
suddenly the Head of Days will appear with the Son of 
Man, to whom all judgment is committed. All Israel will 
be raised from the dead (li. 13; Ixi. 5) and all will be 
judged. After the heaven and the earth have been trans- 
formed, the righteous will have their abodes therein (xxxix. 
6; xli. 2) and the Elect One will dwell amongst them. 
They shall be clad in garments of life and shall become 
angels in heaven. The fallen angels, on the contrary, will 
be cast into a fiery furnace (liv. 6), the kings and the 
mighty ones will be tortured in Gehenna by the angels of 
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punishment (53-54), and others will be driven from the face. of 
the earth (xxxviii. 3; xli. 2; xlv. 8). These appear to be the 
main ideas advanced, and many of them find a place in the New 
Testament. 

Because of these and many other matters, the book of 
Enoch merits the investigation of everyone who would under- 
stand the New Testament. The period in which this literature 
grew up was not, as is usually supposed ‘‘barren and unfruit- 
ful,” and the study of Enoch and other works of like nature 
serves to fill up an obscure breach between the Old Testament 


and the New. 
James H. TURNBULL. 


Notre.—The writer wishes to state that he has made very free use of 
Prof. Charles’ book on ‘‘Enoch,”’ and also of the published volumes of 
Hasting’s Bible Dictionary. 


TWO CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF AN 
INDUSTRY. 


s —SS ee 


HE art of dyeing began with the first attempts of men to 
ornament their bodies by staining them with the juices of 
plants, and the few minerals of striking colours which were 
easily obtained and did not require much skill in preparation. 
The North American Indians painted themselves with yellow 
and red ochres, while some of our ancestors in the British Isles 
stained their bodies with woad, the blue colouring matter form- 
erly used in place of indigo. Doubtless, as soon as men began 
to wear clothes ‘‘capable of artistic treatment,” these colours 
were transferred from the natural covering to the fabrics. It is 
not astonishing, then, to find that the craftsmen of the capital 
of Phoenicia were famous for their magnificent dyes,—the 
Tyrian purples,—fourteen or fifteen centuries before the Chris- 
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tian era. But while this art is interesting from its great 
antiquity and from the frequent references to it in the most 
ancient literatures, it also attracts attention on account of its 
intimate connection with the development of many of the 
sciences. Like other arts, it was at first purely empirical, its 
advances were mostly by accidental discoveries—jealously 
guarded as trade secrets by the guilds, and progress which 
might have been made by the aid of the developing sciences 
was hindered by the ignorance and the prejudices of the arti- 
sans, or by the indifference of the learned to the bearing of 
their studies and investigations upon the lowlier life around 
them. The two chapters referred to in the title relate instances 
of what can be done by a people who have bridged over this 
chasm between the student and the artisan. 

The improvements in the manufacture of dyes have in the 
remoter past been mostly in the purification of the natural 
material from those substances which sullied the purity of the 
colour, or rendered the dye more difficult to fix upon the fabric. 
Later began attempts to isolate the ‘‘active principles” of the 
vegetable and animal dyes, z.e., the particular chemical com- 
pounds which give the colours to the dyes. When success 
crowned such efforts, the final stage of improvement was 
entered upon, viz.—to replace by laboratory methods the natur- 
al processes by which these active principles of dyes are pro- 
duced in plants and animals. This last stage became possible 
only when organic chemistry had begun its wonderful career 
of synthesis. The chemical molecular theory has pointed the 
way to discoveries which have revolutionized theart. The revo- 
lution, while bloodless, has not been unaccompanied by those 
distresses which are incidental to the more rapid changes in 
industries; and just now it has brought India and Great Britain 
face to face with an economic problem of no small importance, 
viz, the almost certain loss of the trade in indigo, and the 
probable loss of a large part of the dyeing industry depending 
on that trade. This chapter is not yet complete, and it will be 
interesting to follow out first one which has been finished, 
viz.—the history of the madder dye. 

Madder is the dried and crushed roots of Rubia Tinctorum 
and related species. It has been used for thousands of years. 
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The fine linen cloth found on Egyptian mummies has in some 
cases been dyed with madder; and so fast is this colour that 
these ancient fabrics still show it distinctly. It was the 
spev0édxvoy used for dyeing the cloaks of the Libyan women 
in the days of Herodotus,* and the ¢oufpodxvoy of Dioscorides, 
in whose lifetime the plant was cultivated in Caria. But, it 
is probable that the original source of this, the fastest and, 
except the purple of Tyre, the most beautiful of ancient dye stuffs, 
was in the mountainous districts of India, where Rubia Munjtsta 
grows wild. Its use was brought westward by the migrations 
of the Aryan races, and several European species of the plant 
‘were found to yield the dye. Among these, Rubia Tinctorum 
was found to be best, and came to be cultivated exclusively. 
It has been grown extensively in France, Holland, and Italy, 
and to some extent in the United States. Rubia Peregrina, or 
Alizart, was the species cultivated in the Levant; and the root 
(Turkey roots) was formerly imported into England in large 
quantities. This dye was thus evidently very widely used, 
even in early times ; and later it came to be so extensively used 
for red, pink, purple, lilac, and chocolate dyeing, that it was 
considered by far the most important material of the dyer’s art. 
In 1828 Daniel Koechlin-Schouch writes, ‘‘ Of all the dye- 
materials in general use, none exceeds in importance madder, 
which has become the basis of almost all our dyes.’”’ Crookes, 
quoting this in his Hand-book of Dyeing and Calico-Printing, 
adds, ‘‘These words are scarcely out of date, even at the present 
day” (1874). In 1900 we find this statement in Sadtler’s 
Industrial Organic Chemistry, ‘‘The importance of madder, 
and madder preparations, has almost entirely disappeared with 
the development of the artificial alizarin manufacture.” Thus, 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, this great in- 
dustry which gave profitable employment to whole districts in 
Kurope and Asia, was replaced by manufactures of a purely 


*Book IV., Chap. 189.—The passage is as follows, ‘‘The vestments and 
the sgis characteristic of the -statues of Athene were borrowed by the 
Greeks from the Libyan women. The only difference is that the robes of 
the latter were made of leather, and with them the tassels of the xgis are 
not snakes but straps. In all other respects the style of garb is identical. 
Indeed the very name betrays the Libyan origin of the equipment of the 
statues of Pallas. The Libyan women wear over their dress bare goat-skins 
(déyear) with tassels dyed with madder, and itis from these goat-skins that 


the Greeks have derived the word cegis.”’ 
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chemical nature. To trace the course of events which led to 
this remarkable result, it will be necessary to go back to the 
beginning of last century, when the finest madder was that 
grown in the calcareous soil (palus ) around Avignon, (where 
its cultivation had been introduced by Colbert); that cultivated 
in Alsace being much inferior in quality, the difference being 
due to the lack of lime in the Alsatian soil. In Ure’s Diction- 
ary of Arts and Manufactures is an account of one of the first 
steps towards an understanding of the madder dyes. ‘‘Before 
the time of Haussmann, an apothecary of Colmar, the madder 
bath was subject to many risks, which that skilful chemist 
taught dyers how to guard against, by introducing a certain 
quantity of chalk into the bath. A change of residence led 
Haussmann to this fortunate result. After having made very 
fine reds at Rouen, he encountered the greatest obstacles in 
dyeing the same reds at Logelbach near Colmar, where he went 
to live. Numerous trials, undertaken with the view of obtain- 
ing the same success in his new establishment, proved that the 
cause of his favourable results at Rouen existed in the water, 
which contained carbonate of lime in solution, while the water 
of Logelbach was nearly pure. He then tried a factitious 
calcareous water by adding chalk to his dye bath. Having 
obtained the most satisfactory results, he was not long of pro- 
ducing as beautiful and as solid reds as he had done at Rouen. 
This practice soon became general among the calico-printers 
of Alsace, though in many dye works the chalk is now replaced 
by lime, potash, or soda. But when the madder of Avignon 
is used, all these antacid correctives become unnecessary, 
because it contains a sufficient quantity of carbonate of lime ; 
an important fact first analytically demonstrated by that ac- 
curate chemist, M. Henri Schlumberger of Miilhausen or 
Muthouse. Avignon madder indicates the presence of carbon- 
ate of lime by effervescing with dilute acids, which Alsace 
madder does not.”” M. Haussmann’s name would indicate that 
he, too, had come from that fusion of Gaul and Teuton on the 
banks of the Rhine, and that he was returning to the home of 
his fathers when he made the long journey across France, from 
Rouen to Logelbach in Alsace. Not far from the place where 
he settled was this same Miilhausen, famous then, as now, for 
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its enterprise in arts and manufactures. Here was the Société 
Industrielle, which in 1826 offered large prizes for the best 
analytical investigations of madder. The existence of this en- 
terprising Société in France was the natural outcome of the 
appointment by the French Government of a succession of 
eminent chemists, men of the first rank, like Macquer and 
Berthollet, to superintend the arts and manufactures, and par- 
ticularly to improve the art of dyeing. The various competitions 
for the prizes offered by the Miilhausen Société led finally to 
the discovery by Robiquet in 1827 of Alizarin, the most 
valuable of the colouring substances of madder. The same 
investigator showed that the carbonate of lime, which rendered 
the Avignon madder so much superior to that from other dis- 
tricts, acted by combining with the inferior dyeing principles 
so as to prevent their precipitation in the fibres of the fabric. 
Attempts were next made to prepare from the madder root as 
nearly pure alizarin as possible. After many failures, Robiquet 
and Persoz succeeded in making a material of such constant 
dyeing power that it came largely into use, and in 1864 it was 
used about equally with madder. Inthe preparation of this 
impure alizarin, a solution of sugar was obtained which yielded 
on fermentation enough alcohol (which, the writers of that time 
are careful to tell us, was not potable) to pay the cost of the 
whole process. | 

It was in the middle years of the century that the classical 
researches of Gerhardt, Laurent, Williamson, Frankland, 
Kolbe, Wurz, and Kekule on the molecular constitution of 
carbon compounds led to a general activity in inquiries of this 
kind. One by one were solved problems about the probable 
arrangement of the atoms in the molecules of complicated com- 
pounds. Dalton’s vivid conception of atoms as real things was 
expanded at this time into a theory which, in the hands of 
these masters and of those who succeeded them, guided 
research with a certainty hitherto unknown and truly marvellous 
in results. It was a happy combination of the spirit of research 
with practical knowledge of the industrial applications of 
chemistry which now led Bronner, Graebe, and Liebermann 
to the discovery of the molecular constitution of alizarin and 
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very soon after to a practicable method of synthesising it from 
a substance present in coal tar. 

In 1868 Graebe and Liebermann noticed that pure alizarin 
could easily be converted into anthracene, a substance then 
known to be present in coal tar to the extent of about one part 
in one thousand. In January, 1869, they succeeded in re- 
versing the process, and anthracene was converted into alizarin, 
which was found to be identical with the natural compound, 
and to dye all the colours obtainable from it. The colours 
were also purer and the process of dyeing more certain than 
when madder or any of its preparations was used. This was 
the first instance of the artificial production of a vegetable 
colouring matter. 

It will be interesting at this point to note the course of 
events in Great Britain in connection with madder dyeing. 
Presumably she was especially interested in the art, as, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ure, ‘‘Alumed wool takes, in the madder bath, 
a red colour, which is not so bright as the cochineal, but is 
faster; and as it is far cheaper, it ts much used in England 
to dye soldier’s cloth.” To which he adds, ‘‘ The Turkey-red 
dye of Messrs. Monteith & Co., of Glasgow, is celebrated all 
over the world.” In 1662 the Royal Society asked Mr. Haak 
to translate Plictho del Arte det Tintort by Giovanni Ventura 
Rosetti (1548), and on the same day (April 30th), Sir William 
Petty laid before the Society ‘‘An Appendix to the History of 
the Common Practices of Dyeing.” Boyle, Hooke, and others, 
followed up with contributions, one investigator (Hooke) even 
showing the Society specimens of cloth dyed in a new way by 
himself. But fora century and a half after this no important | 
scientific investigation seems to have been made to improve the 
arts of dyeing and calico-printing in England, the men of science 
of that time being perhaps discouraged by the lack of connection 
between their work and that of the dyers. Early in the nine- 
teenth century, Watt and Higgins investigated the colouring 
principles of madder, but the chemists of Great Britain seem to 
have contributed little, 1ether to the improvement of the natural 
dyeing material, or to the researches which led immediately to the 
synthesis of alizarin. Immediately afterthe publication by Graebe 
and Liebermann of their remarkable and important discovery, they 
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pushed on to devise a cheaper method, which might be applied 
commercially. W. H. Perkin, Sr., the English pioneer in the 
of coal tar colours, engaged in a similar research. They field 
reached the goal almost simultaneously. Perkin’s application 
fora patent in England was one day behind that of Graebe, 
Liebermann, and Caro. Curiously enough, according to the 
German patent laws the process could not be patented in Ger- 
many, as the discovery had been published. Thus, while the 
manufacture of alizarin was free in that country, in England 
where nearly all the raw material, anthracene, was produced, 
alizarin could be manufactued only under the patents. 

The importance of this discovery can be estimated when it 
is known that before 1869 the yearly crop of madder roots was 
about 70,000 tons, worth about $15,500,000. Of this, Great 
Britain consumed about one third. In 1883 madder was no 
longer grown (Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
Vol. II., p. 214). In 1882 Germany manufactured $9,000,000 
worth of alizarin, only $1,000,000 worth being produced in 
other countries. The raw material, anthracene, still came 
almost altogether from England, but ¢he production of anthra- 
cene in Germany was increasing, and manufactures of chemi- 
cals used in the alizarin process had been built up to the 
annual value of about $2,500,000. At first the chromates 
required were imported altogether from Scotland, but in 1882 
Germany was producing her own supply, of an annual value of 
$500,000. Thus the’ discovery of Graebe and Liebermann 
concentrated in Germany in a few years the lion’s share of an 
industry from which France, Turkey, Italy, Holland and India 
had long been drawing large revenues. 

Indigo is another dye the use of which goes back to the 
beginnings of civilization. As its name shows (the ’/vdryov of 
Dioscorides and the zzdicum* of Pliny) it comes from India, 


*Natural History, xxxiii : 13-67and xxxv : 6-26. The passages are as fol- 
lows, ‘‘ Indigo (/vdeyov) is a kind of sky-blue dye-stuff not very long 


imported for the first time from India ; the use of which in painting is for 
insertions, that is, to divide the shades from the light. There is another 
kind of indigo, older and better known to the Romans and more expensive, 
coming from the same place in clay adhering to the pith of reeds. When 
it is rubbed, it is black, but on dissolving, strange to say it becomes a 
mixture of purple and sky blue. There is another kind in the purple fac- 
tories, floating in the caldrons, and it is the foam of the purple. . . . . 
Those who adulterate it colour the dung of doves or Selinusian chalk with 
the true indigo; or they steep in woad a white preparation made from 
chalk. It is tested on charcoal ; for it affords, when it is genuine, a fine 
flame of purple, and, while it smokes, the smell of the sea.” 
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where the best indigo is still procured from various species of 
Indigofera. But the dye has also been long used in China ; 
and in some districts (Chin Kiang, for example) the plant is 
cultivated by each farmer as part of his yearly crop, very much 
in the way in which the hadb:tants of Quebec grow tobacco. 
The dye is manufactured and used for dyeing the family’s 
cottons. Any surplus is put upon the market for sale. There 
is an odd superstition connected with the extraction of the dye 
in this Chinese province. The women constantly wear flowers 
in their hair, and while the indigo 1s being extracted, no 
woman adorned in this way is allowed to come near, as it is 
believed that the quality of the dye might be injured by their 
presence. 

The ancient Egyptians used indigo dyes, and the negroes 
of West Africa extract the dye by a process very similar to that 
in use in India and China. In Europe, blue dye was formerly 
made from the woad plant (satis Zinctoria); and the blue’ 
compound is identical with that extracted from the indigo plant. 
Woad dyeing was, however, much more difficult than the art 
as practised with indigo. When the Cape route to India was 
discovered, indigo was introduced into Europe. There was an 
outcry from the woad planters and dyers, and prohibitory leg- 
islation was enacted—with the usual results. The dyers’ fore- 
man of Niiremburg had to make oath before the syndic of the 
town not to use indigo. But when the town was taken by the 
French in 1798 many tons of the forbidden dyestuff were found 
there. Indigo made its way, and the indigo vat came to be an 
essential part of the dyer’s outfit. 

In later times indigo planting has centred in certain 
provinces of British India. In 1877-78, there were under cul- 
tivation in the provinces of Madras, Bombay, Scinde, Punjab, 
and British Burmah 254,700 acres ; and indigo was then spoken 
of as the foremost staple produced by European capital. The 
exports of indigo from India amounted in 1878-79 to 105,05! 
cwt., of the value of £2,960,463. In 1891 the output for the 
whole world was about 200,000 cwt., of the value of about 
44,500,000. These figures indicate sufficiently the magnitude 
of the prize for which the chemist was tempted to compete. 
The problem has proved to be a much more difficult and com- 
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plex one than the artificial production of alizarin. The first 
step was taken as far back as 1826, when Unverdorben found, 
among the products of the destructive distillation of indigo, 
aniline (indigo was called anz/ by the Portugese), which is inter- 
esting as the substance from which the first of the coal tar dyes 
was manufactured. But no certain knowledge of the chemical 
constitution of indigo was obtained until half a century later, 
when Professor Beyer of Munich began a remarkable series 
of researches, the results of which were the complete elucidation 
of the chemical character of indigo, and the discovery of several 
processes by which it could be made from coal tar products. 
Beyer began his investigation of indigo in 1865. His first 
practicable synthesis of indigo was made in 1880. In 1882, 
in a letter to Professor Roscoe, he writes,—‘‘The manufacture 
of artificial indigo depends on the preparation of ortho-nitro- 
phenyl-proptolic acid,—a body known in commerce by the short- 
er name of propiolic acid. . . . . The manufacture ona 
large scale has, however, been surrounded by many serious 
practical difficulties, but these have been overcome by the 
chemists of the Baden Aniline and Soda Works in a manner 
which constitutes an era in the history of colour manufacture. 
Propiolic acid is at this moment made at Ludwigshafen with 
the same degree of certainty as is attached to the preparation 
of any inorganic compound. . . . °. Artificial indigo is 
not itself manufactured in the works, the colouring matter being 
deposited by the printer himself in the fibre of the cloth from 
propiolic acid. . . . . It is found to be fast, and exhibits 
the characteristic tints of indigo in both light and dark shades. 
On my visit to Ludwigshafen last November, I 
found the manufacture of indigo in full activity, 200 kilos* of 
propiolic paste, containing 25 per cent. of the dry acid, were 
produced every day, and this is sold at the price of tos. the 
kilo.” 
Professor Roscoe adds, ‘‘It appears that the consumption 
of propiolic acid is at present limited to a few print works 
whose chemists have successfully overcome the difficulties of 


its application. Let us hope that the great majority of English 


_ _ *About 440 lbs. The price quoted is rather higher than that for natural 
indigo, which, however, contains about 70 per cent. of the colouring 
matter. 
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calico printers will soon follow in the wake of the pioneers.” 
(Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1882, p. 17). 

It is a significant fact that our enterprising ‘‘alizarin”’ 
friends at Mulhouse were the principal users of artificial indigo 
in 1885. In this year Perkin in his Presidential address betore 
the Society of Chemical Industry, said, ‘‘Hitherto this arti- 
ficial formation of indigo has not met with much practical 
success. This does not arise from difficulties in its manufac- 
ture, but from its cost compared with natural indigo, which is 
a very cheap dye-stuff.”’ 

Many of the works chemists in Germany were now 
engaged in indigo research, and it would seem that Professor 
Beyer, seeing that this stage was reached, left the completion 
of his brilliant work to those who could devote their whole time 
and energies to the one problem. In 1890 Heumann and 
Lederer discovered a new and simple synthesis of indigo, 
which seemed very promising ; and since that time Heumann 
has been an active and successful investigator in this field. 
Since 1891, when the Baden Company patented the process 
which uses phenyl-glycocoll ortho-carboxylic acid, investigators 
have turned their attention principally to the manufacture of 
this and the simpler compound anthranzlic acid, both of which 
have served for the synthesis; and the method at present 
mostly in use is a modification of that discovered in 1891. 
Naphthalene (from coal tar, &c.) is the starting point ; and the 
intermediate steps are phthalic acid, phthalimide, anthranilic 
acid, and phenyl-glycocoll-ortho-carboxylic acid, the latter yield- 
ing indigo when heated with an alkali. 

Natural indigo is being rapidly replaced by the artificial 
colour, and the German manufacturers are confident of dis- 
placing it completely. The course of events in England in the 
meantime can be best described in the words of several recent 
writers there. ‘‘ This country has a twofold interest in this 
question. Inthe first place we are the principal producers of 
natural indigo, the annual output of which represents a value 
of about four millions sterling ; and, secondly, we are one of 
the largest, if not the largest, consumers of this colouring mat- 
ter.” (Levinstein, Journal of the Soctety of Chemical Industry, 
1893, p. 907). In the same year (p. 989) Watson Smith, in 
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referring to a new synthesis made in the works of Kalle & Co., 
Biebrich, writes, ‘‘ It has been stated that now would probably 
commence the death blow to the natural indigo, upon which so 
much of our Indian revenue depends. But may I with all 
diffidencé point out that while from Germany comes this 
practical threat, from Germany also comes much consolation 
and encouragement in the shape of new, powerful, and cheap 
antiseptics, and the best ways of employing them in the vats in 
which the indigo is extracted. Our hitherto rule of thumb 
and wasteful methods have largely ignored excesses of fermen- 
tation, whereby indigo once formed is further destroyed again in 
those vats. Who therefore can predict what our total yields ot 
the natural product may yet be increased to, through the 
adoption of thoroughly scientific methods, both in growth and 
extraction, and consequently what price our Indian planters 
and makers can yet afford to accept under such improved 
conditions ? ”’ 

This seems a startling commentary on the attitude of the 
British manufacturer towards scientific competition! The hope 
of India and of the British dyer is in improvements originating 
in Germany and to be worked out and adopted by a people 
who have already let the aniline dye trade slip through their 
fingers! Serious competition between natural and synthetic 
indigo began in 1897. The following figures, quoted from a 
paper by Dr. J. M. Matthews, show the course of events since 
that date : 


IMPORTS OF NATURAL INDIGO TO GERMANY. 


LBS. 
First six months of 1899........ ~: 1,771,805 
“6 $6 66 1900 ....e0-ees 961,887 


Showing a decrease of about 45 per cent. 


EXPORTS OF SYNTHETIC INDIGO FROM GERMANY. 


LBS. 
First six months of 1899 .......... 1,191,700 


‘s és 66 1900... ccc cce 2,085,447 


Showing an increase of about 75 per cent. Of the amount of 
synthetic indigo exported from Germany during the first six 
months of 1900, the United States took 695,149 Ibs. 
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IMPORTS OF NATURAL INDIGO TO ENGLAND. 


LBS, VALUE. 
In 1899.......... 5,897,700........ $4,930,450 
© 1900.......00. 8,851,800........ 2,610,445 


Showing a decrease of about 40 per cent. in one year. 

According to a recent publication of the Indian Govern- 
ment, the exports of indigo from the provinces of Calcutta and 
Madras have been as follows : 


LBS. 
1895-1896... ..ccecccececceeuceeees 17,242,000 
1899-1900... .ceccceccccceceevccecs 9,777,900 


Showing a decrease of about 43 per cent. 


‘“These figures are very significant in their meaning. We 
can but behold in them the rapid extinction of the natural 
indigo industry, which forms one of the bulwarks of eastern 
trade and commercial activity. It is the case of the madder 
root versus synthetic alizarin over again, and we can have no 
doubt as to the outcome of the strife. It is merely one more 
step in the progress of industrial chemistry, and this problem 
having been solved, the time is ripe for the development of 
other fields.” (Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
1901, p. 555). 


The author is indebted to Professors Macnaughton and Pike for the 
passages from Herodotus and Pliny. 


THE NEED IN CANADA OF FOREST 
ENGINEERS. 


OME of President Roosevelt’s forcible allusions to Forestry 
and Irrigation in his recent Message to Congress, are so 
suggestive of principles and conditions which should prevail 
in Canada, that they will bear repetition. He said, ‘‘The 
great part played by forests in the creation and maintenance of 
the national life is now more fully realized than ever before. 
. . « . « The fundamental idea of forestry is the per- 
aetuation of the forests by use. Forest protection is not an end 
of itself: it is a means to increase and sustain the resources of 
our country and the industries which depend on them. The 
preservation of our forests is an imperative business necessity. 
- . . » . The forest and water problems are perhaps 
the most vital internal problems of the Uuited States.” 
In the United States, the preservation of the forests became 
a matter of national concern only when the exhaustion of these 
forests through fire and the lumberman’s axe was within 
measurable sight. It is now, however, a serious problem of 
practical politics, not only in many states, but with the national 
Government at Washington. Forty great forest reserves, in- 
cluding in all about 46,000,000 acres, have been created in 
different sections of the United States, whilst the Division of 
Forestry, which with a staff of specialists had been instituted 
at the national capital, has been raised to the status of a Bureau, 
with an appropriation this year of $185,440, and instruct- 
ions given it to lay out these forest reserves on a working plan. 
Cornell and Yale have also established schools for the training 
of forest engineers, whilst Biltmore affords the opportunity for 
training on the purely practical side. Further, as shewing how 
the importance of the forestry movement seems at length to have 
come home to the people, the State of New York, and paper 
companies, lumbermen and other land owners in thirty-three 
States, from Maine to the Rocky Mountains and south to 
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Texas, have asked the Bureau of Forestry to lay out their lands 
on scientific working principles. 


Our interest in Canada in these great problems of forest 
preservation, water supply, and, it might be added, irrigation, 
should be as great as that of the people of the United States. 
The various pulp companies now in operation or being 
Started in the spruce districts, the large mill owners whose 
timber limits are in some cases so extensive, the water power 
companies which are so dependent on uniform lake and river 
levels, and our local governments which derive such a large 
revenue from the forests, are all directly concerned not only in 
preventing the exhaustion of the timber, but in recuperating 
the extensive tracts of country which have already been ex- 
hausted by fire or the axe. The Dominion itself has also an 
especial interest in the subject. The clearing of the forests 
directly curtails the water supply in our canals, navigable rivers 
and smaller lakes by allowing the rains and melted snows to 
run rapidly off in the spring, and by immensely increasing the 
evaporation during the summer. The forest preserve around 
the lakes and other headwaters which feed our canals and 
navigable rivers is all important to the continuance of unob- 
structed navigation. 


The work thus far done by our Dominion and Provincial 
Governments has been of a very practical nature and has been 
most valuable. Large forest reserves have been created in 
Ontario and Quebec, as well as in the North West Territories ; 
the co-operation of many of the large limit holders has been 
secured in endeavouring to lessen the great annual destruction 
arising from forest fires; and in the North West Territories, 
tree planting on the open prairie has been digectly encouraged. 
Can we take any further steps in forest preservation and 
extension, either in the direction of what has proved valuable 
in the experience of the United States Bureau, or otherwise? 
The continuance of great forest fires alone shews that much 
has yet to be done, whilst the advent, recently, of so many 
United States lumbermen as operators in Canada, the marked 
increase in the pulp business, and the enlarging government 
revenues from the Crown domain, all point to the importance 
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of recuperating the very extensive tracts already cut over or 
burned, and the working under improved methods of those 
areas that are as yet untouched, in order that they may furnish 
permanent supplies of timber and that the present Crown 
revenues from the forests should be maintained. What if these 
great sources of trade and of Crown revenue should in coming 
years seriously diminish, as they have been doing in the United 
States? The blame would rest on us who foresaw this and 
failed to take warning. It has been estimated that, last year, 
timber to the value of between two and three million dollars 
was destroyed by fire, and much of this destruction could 
have been averted. It is the annual story, varied only by 
the greater destruction in some years than in others. When 
it is considered that not merely have the forest giants suc- 
cumbed, but that the younger trees which in time would 
become the giants have been swept away as well, we may 
without exaggeration put down the loss of pine and spruce 
from this cause during the last fifty years at not less than 
$200,000,000 in raw material, and it will take nearly one 
hundred years to reproduce these forests, and a much longer 
time to reproduce the larger trunks. 


With many, the impression still prevails that the forests in 
Canada are so extensive that in our generation we need not 
fear any diminution in the supply of lumber. What are the 
facts? Much of the best pine country has been already cut 
over and is for the present exhausted. Of the area left, con- 
siderable tracts are under license to lumbermen, whilst the 
surveys of the new townships made from time to time in the 
country north of us, shew that there are great burned over 
areaS everywhere, with charred trunks and bare rocks to tell 
where forest once existed. Even the size of the logs is small 
when compared with those cut from the giant pines of thirty 
and forty years ago. The important question bearing on the 
timber supplies of Ontario and Quebec now is: How far 
northward do the pines and spruces range? Our knowledge 
from explorers is that the northern limits of the red and white 
pine are, in Ontario, somewhat roughly coterminous with the 
height of land between the St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay 
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basins, and thus approach somewhat closely to Lakes 
Superior, Nipigon and Huron, whilst, in the Province 
of Quebec these limits curve from the sources of the Ottawa 
River towards Lake St. John and thence somewhat northeast- 
ward towards the Gulf of St. Lawrence at Anticosti. The 
Banksian pine occurs much further north than the white and 
red pine, but its wood is not at present regarded with favour by 
the lumberman. It will be, however, said that the spruces 
range, in diminishing size, all the way to Hudson Bay, and 
northeastward into Labrador and northwestward to Alaska. 
This is true, but once the height of land is reached, the waters 
in the streams flow northwards to Hudson Bay instead of 
toward us, and it will be impossible, without railways and 
much increased expense, for lumbermen to get logs and timber 
from the far side of this divide. 

In this connection it is to be remembered that the full 
value of our forests has not yet been realized. Hitherto, the 
amount of merchantable pine and spruce to be found in them has, 
in Canada, usually afforded the criterion of their value. With, 
however, the greatly increased prosperity in this and other 
countries during the past few years, a very enlarged demand 
has arisen for woods which, for the interior finish of buildings, 
and the varied other purposes into which wood enters, are more 
lasting, and have greater strength and artistic effect than pine 
and spruce. This demand must, as years go on, continue to 
enlarge. Now, there are in Ontario within the area enclosed 
by Lake Ontario, the Ottawa River, ‘and Georgian Bay, 
thirty species of timber trees, other than the pines and 
spruces, all of which are utilized, some of them largely, 
in the United States for constructive and manufacturing 
purposes. For these timbers a market exists or can be 
created in Canada, either for home consumption or export. 
And these woods may prove to be more valuable than 
we have hitherto supposed. Just as our Manitoba wheat, our 
Ontario barley, our Montreal melons, our apples and other fruits, 
which here are so near the northern limits of their growth on 
this continent, are of a high, special grade, due to climatic in- 
fluences, so it is suggestive that our timber trees will be found 
on actual comparison to afford wood of a special character, 
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superior for strength and in artistic effect when finished, to that 
from trees of the same species which grow in the warmer 
climates of New York State, Pennsylvania and the New 
England States. 


What then are the further steps which should be 
taken in Canada in connection with the preservation of 
the forests and the rehabilitation of those sections which 
are exhausted? The time appears to be ripe for the ap- 
pearance not only of the experienced forester, but of the 
trained forest engineer—the man who will be able to in- 
telligently advise on, or take charge of, the private tracts 
of the great lumber and pulp companies, and equally the 
greater tracts forming the Crown domain all over the country to 
the north of us, working them'with a view to revenues in the 
far future as well as the present, In the United States the 
necessity of conservative scientific working is being felt. In 
Maine, the International Paper Company, the Great Northern 
Paper Company, and the Berlin Falls Paper Company, 
operating more than a dozen of pulp mills, and the first two 
Owning 300,000 acres each, now employ trained foresters on 
their lands; the United States Government has sent men from 
its own Bureau of Forestry and from the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Cornell, to grapple with the forestry problems 
of the Phillipines; whilst only skilled foresters are employed 
by the Bureau on the numerous forest areas in the Southern 
and Northern States, which, at the request of their owners, are 
being laid out on scientific working plans. The time seems, 
in fact, not distant when the forest engineer and proper forest 
management under him, will be found absolutely essential to 
the successful working of the timber lands of every great 
pulp mill and lumbering establishment. In Canada, as the 
area from which pine and spruce can be obtained, recedes, 
under present methods, northward, and the logs become not 
only smaller in size, but on account of the greater distance, more 
expensive to get out, no large company with heavy capital 
invested in fixed plant can afford to allow its original, con- 
veniently situated limits to be exhausted by cutting or damaged 
by fire within the first few years, when by conservative man- 
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agement these original limits may perhaps be made a perpetual 
source of supply. 

A wide distinction must be made between the ordinary 
forester at present to be found on the government reserves in 
the United States and Canada, and the forest engineer. The 
former should have some practical experience in forestry work, 
but often is a man without any definite education in this branch 
or otherwise. The latter has a special scientific training which 
can only be obtained ina college. His work varies with the 
locality and its surroundings. No two areas may require the 
same treatment, and he must therefore be, above all, a man 
of sound judgment, in order to be able to think out and apply 
the methods best adapted to the problems in each case before 
him. His work in Canada will generally be of a character 
requiring wide knowledge, so varied are the physical features 
of our north country. When laying out the whole district 
under his charge on a working system with a view to future as 
well as present requirements, he has to take accurate stock of 
his present supply of timber, to afford periods of rest to the 
different sections in turn, to restrict cutting to certain sizes of 
trees, to replant where required or enable nature to do this, and 
to protect the timber from fires. This is, however, but a mere 
part of his duties. He has to work out hydraulic problems in 
connection with the clearing of river courses and the deepening 
of them for the passage of logs, the erection of retaining 
dams, in order to keep up lakes and rivers to their normal 
levels, and, generally, the conserving of the water at the 
sources of all the streams in the spring, instead of allowing it 
to run off in great floods. Further, he must endeavour to make 
use of as much of the ripe timber as possible, both hard and 
soft woods, and this may involve special facilities for transport 
by the construction of tramways, or may necessitate even 
partial manufacture of the raw material in order to make it less 
bulky and sufficiently valuable to warrant this transport. In 
this partial manufacture, he may find it important to utilize 
water powers which may be within his district. Again, in con- 
nection with the soil and tree growth, he may meet with 
problems involving a knowledge of agricultural chemistry, and 
in these forest wilds with their scattered lakes, there will always 
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be questions of game preservation and fish culture. And not 
least of all, as his opportunities of exploration for minerals will 
in so many of our forest areas be constant, he should, if he is 
desirous of serving the best interests of his employers, have a 
knowledge of mineralogy and geology. 

Notwithstanding that Canada’s interests are so great in 
these forestry problems, we have neither forest engineers nor 
specially educated foresters to aid us in grappling with them. 
There is, thus, an opening in some one of our Colleges for a 
Course of Forestry somewhat similar to that afforded by the 
New York State School of Forestry at Cornell University. From 
its central position, and nearness to the forests and mining 
locations of our Canadian Adirondacks, as well as from its 
educational advantages, Kingston appears to be the most 
desirable point for the establishment of such a Course, and most 
appropriately could it be connected with the School of Mines 
there. With the exception of the Forestry itself, perhaps every 
department of study to be followed in such a Course is already 
established at Queen’s University or can have the work ad- 
justed to it. It will, however, be necessary to secure some 
tract of forest country which will serve as the working ground 
for the practical side of Forestry, and at which the students can 
spend some months of each summer. The Ontario Govern- 
ment has récently established on the line of the Kingston and 
Pembroke Railway, within sixty miles of the city, the Eastern 
Ontario Forest Reserve, and would here have a favourable 
opportunity of following the example of New York State by 
placing this reserve under the permanent charge of the School 
of Mines and its Professor of Forestry. The object which the 
Government has in withdrawing the land in this section from 
settlement and sale, and in reserving it for forest preservation 
and replanting, will be, in this way, effectively served at com- 
paratively small cost and by men whose heart will be in the 


work. 
A. T. DRUMMOND. 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM. 





HE author of this volume was chosen to fill the pulpit of 
(Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, made vacant by the 
death of Dr. Dale in 1895. To be the successor of so eminent 
a divine is no Small distinction in itself. Dr. Dale was not 
only an eloquent preacher, a conspicuous orator, he was also a 
man of affairs—a friend of Gladstone, Bright and Chamberlain. 
Had he devoted himself to a political life he would no doubt 
have taken a place in the front rank, for he possessed a genius 
for dealing with questions affecting the social, moral and 
national welfare. He was an enthusiastic and fearless champion 
of the rights of the people, and when he died it was felt that a 
great man had fallen in Britain, and that as preacher and 
citizen his like would not be seen for many aday. That the 
congregation have acted with wisdom in selecting Mr. Jowett 
to be their pastor, this collection of sermons bears ample testi- 
mony. He possesses brilliant pulpit gifts, and when he visits 
the metropolis to preach crowded congregations assemble to 
hear him. The careful reader discovers the secret of his 
popularity. He isa fresh and original thinker. His style is 
- crisp and sparkling. It is instinct with nervous energy. He 
possesses a vivid imagination. His heart is on fire with pas- 
sion for the spiritual uplifting of men. He has his hand on 
the pulse of his generation, and he knows how to treat the 
difficulties which thoughtful men experience, and to break the 
spell which the nightmare of pessimism is exercising over so 
many. He skilfully administers the elixir of the Gospel to 
those who are harassed by ‘‘the weariness, the fever and 
the fret’? produced by the modes of life imposed by an 
unhealthy civilization. His treatment of his theme at once 
arrests attention, and sustains the interest to the close. ‘‘His 
teaching has New Testament perspective and proportion,” and 
is eloquent with the delight he feels in delivering his message. 
The age is characterized by nervous haste. There is a 
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loud demand for brief addresses from the pulpit. The hunger 
for religious instruction is not so insatiable as it was half a 
century ago, when congregations hung upon the lips of the 
preacher for an hour or longer without any sense of weariness. 
The wider diffusion of knowledge and the abundance of cheap 
religious literature are urged as an explanation of this fact. 
The main cause, it is to be feared, is that there is not an equal 
intensity of religious earnestness in the average hearer of to-day. 
‘The world is too much with us,” and the interests of the 
spiritual life do not press upon us so seriously as their tremend- 
Ous importance demands. That there is a decline in the religi-.- 
ous tone of the time, a decay of the spirit of reverence, a 
growing obscuration of the invisible world, is quite observable. 
The requirements of religious duty are being reduced to the 
smallest minimum possible. Time is too precious to be devoted 
to them, and the religious services of the Church, especially the 
exhortations from the sacred desk, must be made as brief as 
possible, if people are not to be repelled from attendance upon 
them. These sermons should meet this unhealthy desire for 
brevity. Some of them cannot have occupied more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes in their delivery, and only two or 
three of them the regulation half hour. 


The volume takes its title from that of the first sermon 
which eloquently depicts the sources of Paul’s abounding hope 
for the final triumph of the forces of goodness in the world. 
‘‘We are not bold enough,” he says, ‘‘in our thinking con- 
cerning spiritual realities. We do not associate with every 
mode of the consecrated spirit the mighty energy of God. 
: On every side of him the Apostle conceives co- 
operative and friendly powers. He discovers the friends of God 
in things which find no place among the scheduled powers of 
the world. He finds God’s raw material in the world’s dis- 
carded waste. Weak things, base things, things that are 
not, mere nothings, among these he discovers the operating 
agents of the mighty God. Is it any wonder that in this man, 
possessed of such a consciousness of multiplied resources, the 
spirit of a cheery optimism should be enthroned.” In an 
inspigng sermon on ‘‘ Rest for weary feet,” he says, ‘‘ There 
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is no weariness like the weariness which gathers about a selfish 
heart, and if we could place our finger upon the most selfish 
heart in the city, we should have discovered a life that moves 
with terribly weary feet. . . . . A man wholives entirely 
for himself becomes at last obnoxious to himself. I believe it 
is the very law of God that self-centredness ends in self- 
nauseousness. There is no weariness like that of the man who 
is wearied of himself, and that is the awful Nemesis which 
follows the selfish life. I am inclined to believe that a great 
deal of the tiredness and weariness of the world, perhaps more 
.than we commonly think, is only the sickly loathing and self- 
disgust arising from a morbid selfishness, however much we 
may Strive to attribute it to something else. Be that as it may, 
there is one truth which may be proclaimed with absolute dog- 
matism, that selfishness tends to create self-nausea and weary 


feet.” 
But one or two quotations cannot give any true idea of the 


amplitude of thought and the wealth of spiritual inspiration 
with which the pages of this book abound. It must be read 
from beginning to end to realize its value as a message to our 
time. To those engaged in the arduous task of presenting 
religious truth in an attractive and forceful way its perusal will 
be highly suggestive, while the layman cannot read it without 
feeling that his spirit is being stirred by the power of one who 
expresses great truths in terse and telling speech. R. 


Apostolic Optimism and other Sermons by J. H. Jowett, M.A., 2nd 
hee Ponton: Hodder & Stoughton, 1902. Toronto, Upper Canada Tract 
ociety. 


ALUMNI CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY, 1903. 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION. 


The Preachers’ use of Early Hebrew Literature. Prof. Jordan, 
Rev. W. W. Peck, M.A., Rev. W. H. Cram, B.D. 


Deuteronomy. I. The Book. Rev. M. Macgillivray, M.A. 


II. The’ Movement. Rev. E. Crummy. 
Jeremiah. I. Short Sketch of His Life. Rev. J. Anthony,M.A. 
II. His Relation to the Deuteronomic Movement. 
Rev. N. McPherson, B.D. 
Ezekiel. His Place : 
I. In Hebrew Theology. Rev. R. Laird, M.A. 
II. In Jewish Ritual. Rev. D. Strachan, M.A. 


Deutero—Isaiah (XL-LV.) 
I. Plan and Purpose of the Section. 
Bland. | 
II. Universalism. Prof. Jordan. 
III. The Servant Conception. 
son, M.A. 
NEW TESTAMENT SECTION. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. -Rev. Dr. Milligan. 


The Johannine Writings : 
I. The Present Position of the Problem. Prof. 
Macnaughton, Rev. J. R. Fraser, M.A. 


Il. The Logos Doctrine. Rev. S. G. Bland, B.A., 
Rev. M. MacKinnon, M.A. 


Rev. C. E. 
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PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE, ETC. 
Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. Prof. Watson. 
Interpretation of Life by— 
I. William Morris. A. W. Playfair, M.A. 
IT. Carlyle. Prof. Alexander. 
Modern Poetry. Prof. Cappon. 
Roman History in the First Century A.D. Prof. Dale. 


EVENINGS. 
The Chancellor’s Lectureship. Prof. N. F. Dupuis. 


The Physical Constitution of the Universe. (Lectures with 
lime light illustrations). 


The Press of Canada; of Quebec particularly. A. Patullo, 
M.P.P. Reading of the Chancellor’s Prize Essay on 
Journalism. 


The Missionary Attitude Best Suited to the Great Facts of Life 
and Character in India. Prof. T. L. Walker. 


The day and hour for each subject will be announced 
subsequently. The Conference begins on the 2nd Monday of 
February at 3 p.m. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 





N his reply to the invitation of the Colonial Secretary to 
suggest subjects for consideration at the Colonial Confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the coronation festivities, Sir 
wie Wilfred Laurier undoubtedly acted the part of the 
Colonial statesman. He very wisely declined to place him- 
Conference. self in a position which might be unexpectedly 
rushed, under cover of a special outburst of personal loyalty 
and imperial sentiment, all very proper in their place. It is 
always in order to discuss such familiar and well-defined topics 
as ways and means for improving postal and telegraph com- 
munication, and increasing shipping facilities between the 
different countries of the Empire. It might even be possible 
to discover some basis upon which the mutual efforts of the 
colonies to exclude each other’s goods from each other’s mar- 
kets might be relaxed, and more friendly trade relations estab- 
lished. Indeed, the Canadian Government has already prepared 
the way for the discussion of such matters, and is theretore 
both willing and anxious to have such questions taken up at 
the Colonial Conference. Beyond these, however, it is wisely 
thought to be indiscreet to venture, on such a very special 
occasion. There has been altogether too much said about 
seizing this, that, or the other opportune moment for commit- 
ting the Empire to some project which, presumably, it could not 
be induced to adopt while in any calm or reasonable frame of 
mind. If the object sought is of a very special, or temporary 
character, such diplomatic strategy may invite consideration. 
But, where the end in view is the establishment of certain per- 
manent relations, under which the Empire must continue to live 
and act under all circumstances and in all moods, the case is 
altogether different. Any snap verdict with reference to such 
questions, which might be secured under unusual conditions, is 
liable to be of the gravest danger to the harmony and unity of 
our imperial circle of self-governing nations, which are naturally 
the most jealous in the world of their constitutional rights and 
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liberties. It is therefore quite obvious that any questions of 
such essential moment as those affecting the autonomy of the 
colonies, the expenditure of their revenues, and the responsibil- 
ity of their ministers, would require long, careful and calm 
consideration. It is not at all the burden of any obligations 
which might be undertaken that we have to fear; it is entirely 
the quality of them. Weare very far as yet from any possible 
scheme for the federation of the Empire. But, apart from a par- 
liament and a ministry which would be responsible to all parts 
of the Empire alike, it is quite impossible, without a violation 
of the very essentials of Anglo-Saxon liberty, to have a body, 
either identical with the British Government or distinct from it, 
which might levy contributions and administer whole depart- 
ments on behalf of the Empire. If, on the other hand, such a 
central body were not to be independent, but to be furnished 
with contributions in money and advice from the various self- 
governing units in the Empire, then it would be responsible to 
half a dozen independent governments, and made the subject of 
party politics in as many countries, without any adequate means 
of defence. It is thus either incompatible with responsible 
government in the colonies, or it is inefficient and a menace to 
imperial harmony. It may be true that the colonies, or some 
of them, do not pay sufficient attention to naval or military 
matters; but surely that is a subject which, in the first instance, 
should be thoroughly threshed out at home. The needs and 
circumstances of the several colonies in this respect, as in 
others, are widely different, and until each has decided what 
are its own special needs and how they are to be met, it is use- 
less to discuss any general scheme for supplementing them. 
But there is no need to go into particulars where everything is 
merely in a nebulous condition. It is at any rate sufficiently 
obvious, as the premier has intimated, that there are no sub- 
jects, beyond those of trade and communication, which are of 
such a character, or are at the present time in such a forward 
state of development, as to suggest the expediency of formally 
discussing them at a conference connected with the coronation 
festivities. 

The actual and prospective inrush of settlers from the 
Western States to our Canadian North West, if maintained for 
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some time, suggests the possibility of our western population 
having more of an Anglo-Saxon basis than had 
lately seemed probable. The United States was 
fortunate, from the Anglo-Saxon point of view, in having its 
original eastern colonies mainly built up, if not in all cases 
established, by immigrants from Britain. After the peace of 
1815 there began the settlement of that extensive and important 
range of states to the south of the lakes and in the upper por- 
tion of the Mississippi valley. During the thirty years from 
1820 to 1850, most remarkable progress was made in the settle- 
ment of this region. It was almost entirely filled, up to the 
end of that period, by immigrants from Britain and the surplus 
population from the eastern states. Thus when, at a later time, 
considerable numbers began to pour into the United States 
from Germany, Scandinavia and other eastern portions of the 
continent of Europe, the Anglo-Saxon element had already 
firmly established the whole social and political framework of 
those important states, and was already sending out swarms of 
settlers to occupy the far western plains and establish settle- 
ments on the Pacific coast. American experience has abund- 
antly proved that on his first arrival the European immigrant 
is socially in a singularly plastic condition. He is not a 
visitor in the country; he has cut loose from all his former 
associations, and has come to this strange new land to make it 
his home. Mentally and socially he is unrooted, expecting a 
great change in his life and prepared to accept it. Thus in his 
first year his assimilation is practically determined ; the details 
come naturally as a matter of course. Where, however, the im- 
migrants are permitted, in isolated numbers, to adjust themselves 
to the new climatic and physical conditions of America, without 
coming into intimate contact with American social, economic 
and political life, there is nothing to disturb their old-world 
social and spiritual prejudices. Hence these immediately strike 
root in the new soil, and, like many a European plant whose 
seeds the immigrants bring with them, become naturalized. 
there and soon appear to them as much American as anything 
in the country. Indeed, when later they come in contact with 
the typical life of America it seems to them quite foreign and 
un-American. However, this experience is rare in the United 
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States. Owing to the Anglo-Saxon framework everywhere 
laid, assimilation has been rapid and automatic, a really 
remarkable and unique fact in the world’s history. Throughout 
the process the government has taken no part, except a negative 
and selective one of late years. There was no planting of 
foreigners in blocks on virgin soil, as in Canada. Even 
Canadians in going to the United States were refused the priv- 
ilege of being settled in blocks. Now there was no reason, in 
the normal nature of things, why Canada should not have 
received its due proportion of British immigration when the 
middle and western states were filling up. Indeed the Canadian 
western movement along the lakes began before the American, 
and at first the British immigration tended, as was natural, to 
come to Canada. But the immigrants were badgered and 
hampered and driven into isolated corners in the wilderness by 
a system of red tape, government reservations and land 
grabbing by official parasites in Britain and Canada. In dis- 
gust with the whole system the more enterprising and inde- 
pendent settlers threw up their holdings, or refused to take 
those assigned them and passed on to the United States, where 
an earlier bitter experience of the same thing had taught the 
authorities wisdom in this essential at least. The consequence 
was that, this system being kept up for many years, a constant 
stream of letters from America to friends in Britain gave Canada 
a bad name and turned the tide of emigration to the United 
States. Before the abuses were remedied the adjoining states 
had hopelessly distanced Canada, which itself had already begun 
to send a steady stream of native-born population to the Amer- 
ican west. The history of Canada, in the matter of its settle- 
ment, illustrates the principle that, while a government can do 
much towards injuring a country, it can do but little towards 
building it up, beyond smoothing the path of private enter- 
prise. Despite the long and eager efforts of successive gov- 
ernments to attract immigrants to our borders, and to prevent 
our own people from leaving them, there is little or nothing to 
indicate that we should not have been as well, if not better off 
had our government followed the example of the United States 
and left the matter alone. That we should in time receive a 
surplus agricultural population from the United States was 
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certain, but the sudden spurt at'the present time is doubtless 
somewhat special. The recent abnormal drought in several of 
the corn states and the unusual moisture on our western plains 
presented the striking contrast of scarcity in the States and 
overflowing granaries in Canada, hence the immigration. 
What one would like to know more definitely is the proportion 
which is of the industrious and capable class, seeking wider 
range for their rising families, or more scope for themselves. 
Despite the patriotic conviction of many that nothing good can 
come from the States, no better class than this could be intro- 
duced into the west. Not only will such settlers make success- 
ful citizens, but they will help to give an Anglo-Saxon character 
to the social, economic and political development of the west. 
Another class, however, coming from the States, which is not 
so desirable, is that loose drift-wood on the sea of life, anchor- 
less, shiftless, incapable, drifting upon any new shore towards 
which for the time the tide is setting. Meantime the stream of 
immigration from eastern Europe steadily flows, and, according 
to precedent, is self-propagating. To the Anglo-Saxon west- 
erner this brings the uneasy conviction that, unless recruited 
by the American, the future of the country is neither for him 
nor his children ; that in time, like the Indian before him, his 
race may be aliens in their own country. This feeling he ex- 
presses by reserving to himself in the meantime the appellation 
of ‘‘white man.” To the eastern manufacturer and tradesman, 
however, if only these outlanders will grow grain and buy 
goods they are willing to accept them as the long looked for 
‘population, which is the one great need of this country.” 
Whatever their subsequent feelings may be, in the meantime 
many appear to exhibit a certain noble magnanimity, careless 
of the colour of the Canadian future so long as there is a 
certainty that the future of Africa will be British. 

For some years past the continent of Europe has been 
endeavouring to rid itself of the most grievous form of that Old 
Man of the Sea, the bounty system. The German government, 
se in particular, has been quite aware for some time of 
Bounty the ridiculous figure which the sugar-bounty count- 
System. = ries are cutting in the eyes of the world, since they 
cannot disguise the very handsome subsidy which they are 
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steadily paying to Britain. But though these countries met 
with every facility in entering upon the bounty system, they 
could, as usual, find no way out of the fatal circle upon which 
they had entered. Several international conferences have been 
held at which escape from the sugar bounties in particular has 
been sought. But no satisfactory agreement between the 
powers could be reached, nor any sufficient excuse found, which 
the sugar interests would accept, for interfering with what they 
had come to regard as vested rights. At the conference just 
closed, however, Britain magnanimously came to the rescue of 
the helpless finance ministers, and by threatening to demcralize 
the market for bounty-fed sugar, alarmed the sugar manu- 
facturers and relieved the beleaguered treasuries. Incidentally 
this is but one of the many indications of the effective hostages 
which Britain holds from foreign countries through their 
economic interests. By the abolition of the sugar bounties 
within the next three years the only nation which is likely to 
suffer is Britain herself. Hereafter, instead of having a large 
fraction of her sugar supply gratuitously presented to her, she 
will have to pay the full price for the vast quantities consumed 
by her people, or disposed of by her manufacturers in their 
foreign trade. There are other European bounties equally 
absurd in principle but not as yet so disastrous to the national 
treasuries. Our American friends are almost certain to pass a 
ship subsidy bill which, as demonstrated by the most convincing 
facts, is simply a measure to gratuitously distribute large sums 
from the taxes of the people to a number of capitalists, who, in 
virtue of the expansion of the trade of the United States, are 
in a position of assured prosperity. By thus giving to him 
who hath, it will, of course, be easy hereafter to prove that the 
prosperity 1s due to the timely assistance of the bounty. The 
argument of post hoc ergo propter hoc is the sheet anchor of all 
forms of protection, and with the multitude is evidence ‘‘strong 
as proofs of holy writ” that the government in power when good 
or bad times occur, is entitled to the credit, or deserving of the 
condemnation which should follow. Now most Canadians 
seem to have no great difficulty in recognizing the folly of their 
neighbours in these matters, and are even inclined to devoutly 
thank Heaven that they are not as others, more especially these 
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miserable republicans. Yet, if we were not quite so absorbed 
in the process, we might behold ourselves from time to time 
listening, with mouth agape, to the marvellous stories of some 
steel magnate, for instance, who tells us that from their very 
infancy certain iron or steel works, east or west, are capable of 
producing the very best article several dollars a ton cheaper 
than the most favoured establishments in the United States, 
that we can most assuredly undersell the world and reap 
fabulous profits, with much more to the same effect. Yet these 
are some of the infants for whose wet-nursing we provide lavish 
bounties, the yearly amount of which has risen to so many 
hundreds of thousands that the portion of it contributed by 
the Dominion treasury, is now charged to capital account. 
Undaunted by the experience of Europe, our Provincial Govern- 
ment seems liable to fall a permanent victim to the self-sacrific- 
ing patriotism of certain beet-sugar interests. The country will 
no doubt be asked for bounties on several mineral products, on 
ship building, and other industries. Indeed, the public having 
been systematically exploited through the municipalities by the 
bonusing system, there seems to be no good reason why we 
should not be called upon through our Dominion and Provin- 
cial Governments, for bounties and draw backs to any industries 
which are able to afford reasonable proof that they would benefit - 
by them. It is true that, judging by the bonusing system, we 
are likely often to loose the small satisfaction of knowing that 
our money has at least gone to concerns with sufficient brains 
and prudence to have succeeded in any case. There are, how- 
ever, some mysterious souls who favour bounties so long as the 
recipients do not make a success of their ventures, but who be- 
come very abusive of the objects of their benevolence should 
they turn out to be very capable people who have got hold ofa 
very good thing from which they are coining millions, to their 
own great advantage it is true, but incidentally to the benefit of 
the whole country. Of course such men do not need bounties, 
but surely, as in the case of certain iron and steel companies, 
their industries are of much greater benefit to the country than 
those which require the bounty to keep them alive. If, then, we 
are to give bounties to all, certainly let us be shrewed enough 
to give them to those who are on the highway to 
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prosperity. But, in all seriousness, why should we give 
bounties even to successful men? Why not simply give enter- 
prise and ability a fair field? And when they succeed, on the 
one hand let us decline to tax ourselves to add to their pros- 
perity, and on the other let us refrain from calling them bad 
names, or seeking to inflame the populace to regard them as 
all-devouring monsters, for no better reason than that they are 
rapidly converting the latent wealth of nature into a form avail- 
able for the satisfaction of human wants, or are more directly 
and efficiently supplying other wants, and doing both more 
cheaply than before. But, in any case, we cannot throw upon 
our governments alone, the whole burden of resisting the 
clamour of special interests for subsidies; because, in demo- 
cratic countries like ours, the government is only so strong as the 
public opinion behind it. It cannot hold out against powerful 
organizations, without the support of equally ineuenua! forces 
in the community at large. S. 
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